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SI RICTURXS OIS THL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 
Sm, 

• * * I would at the si me tune wish to tike the opportunity 
of endcivouring to do away something like an unfavourable 
impression in Manethos mind respecting the usual mode of 
proceeding of the Society s Committee of Papers, who undei 
the present constitution of the General Body must of course 
and I belies e do act exactly in the same way as almost all" other 
Boards and Committees at the Presidency transacting the 
Greater part of their business in circulation , but whatever 
may be the result must of course be communicated to the first 
General Meeting The only shadow of complaint that appears 
to exist against them is their being supposed to be occasionally 
mer literary or fastidious in their decisions respecting the 
merits of Essays brought before them arising perhaps a good 
deal from the cautious fear of falling at all below the high scale 
of estimation in which the Asiatic Society s Researches have been 
held by the Literati of Europe In other respects I am inclined 
to rank the Members of the Committee of Papers among the 
most industrious of the few working Bees to be found among the 
great mass of Drones that crowd the Literary Hue 

It may at the same time be observed that as every absent 
Member of the Society has it of course in his power to submit 
his suggestions in writing on any subject connected with the 
-advancement of its Researches the improvement of its interior 
economy or any other branch of its general well being we ought 
therefore to be cautious m attaching blame if we happen to 
neglect opportunities of av ailing ourselv es of this leading impor 
tarn and (if properly exerted) liable to prove most beneficial, 
privilege 

Neither do I complain so much of any particular want of 
energy in these members of the General Body who may happen 
to have an opportunity of meeting together at* their bimensial 
board, but of a general growing apathy or stagnation of Literary 
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feeling, especially connected with Indian subjects, but too 
apparent of the late years, not among the members of the Asiatic 
Society alone, but among the Anglo Indian Public at large Let 
us then only endeavour to rouse ourselves from this shameful 
lethargy, and the Asiatic Society shew the noble example, and 
I fear not the result In looking forward to even the probability 
of a consummation of things so 'devoutly to be wished,' and 
the means of its accomplishment, I cannot help reflecting that 
instead of depending so much upon the members of the Asiatic 
Society at the Presidency a great deal more ought naturally to 
be expected from the numerous members of the Body, absent 
from Calcutta and adiantageously scattered over the country, 
whose spare lime might be so usefully and agreeably employed 
m such occasional researches as the neighbourhood of their resi 
dence might throw tn their way and for which their associates 
at the Presidency ha\e neither opportunity nor leisure It is ♦ 
from the absent members too that contributions towards the 
Museum must be expected to flow , and it is to be hoped that 
.in future few opportunities will be lost now that we perceive 
that branch of the Institution at last likely to en,-‘ige from «ts 
state of discreditable confusion to something like order and 
arrangement • 

But not to anticipate further what must naturally falf 
within the sphere of my observations hereafter I must here 
quit the contemplation of so pleasing a prospect however, invi 
ting it may be to many of us and recall my wandering thoughts 
to the part of my undertaking at present immediately in view, 
viz the attempt to take a short retrospect of the Original Cons 
titution of the Asiatic Society, and the endeavour to estimate how* 
far, under existing circumstances its labours have kept pace 
with the hopes of its Illustrious Founder 


• I cannot resist the opportunity of remarking that I have lately 
observed with mingled feel ngs of surprize and regret the most splendid 
collection oE"Mfnerai> max nas pern's pi ever ifuna'uf way lO'iftW'cOtmtfr 
obliged to be offered for d sposal bj lottery evidently because no tndivt 
dual can be found to become sole purchaser And yet a long established 
Literary Soctely exists in our City of Palaces 10 whom this would not 
Only be an eligible aetju sition but to whose library it is a natural if not 
a pos lively necessary appendage as Dr VVatlch h mself be he ever so 
experienced a M nrralonst will no doubt be Tcady lo acknowledge should 
Be have by this time commenced the arrangement of the jumbled Mineralo 
gical Specimen* in the Society s Museum 
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fiscimtmg liitiotliiciory Oiunursc of us learned tnhghtcncd 
ami nimble louiuler and Preside m and few cm be the num 
Lu tv hose bosoms ts til not feel the glow of enthusiasm Med 
noon them while perusing it 

After describing the gcmal feelings and reflections of the 
romantic and auspicious moment tint at sc-i gave birth to the 
idea of fanning a Society of Philosophic Research in Calcutta 
and induced him to console himself with the pleasing 
hope that if in on) country or commumt) such a union 
could be effected it v as timing lus country men in Bengal 
their illustrious President naturally turned in the first place to 
congratulate his associate on the full accomplishment o r his 
fondest and most sanguine hopes thiongh their noble red and 
alacrity and they proceeded to Cate a mcvs of the ample space 
allotted for their teamed investigation a space l ounded only 
by the Geographical limits of Asm v nit Hmdooslan far its 
centre and to suggest therefore the name or epithet of Asrvlic 
as the most classical and appropriate which the Society could 
assume 

But if now it be asked observes Sir \\ illiam Jones 
what are the intended objects of our inquiries within these 
spacious limits we answer man and nature ivhateier is per 
formed by the one or produced by the other Humah 
knowledge has been elegantly analysed according to the three 
great faculties of the mind memory reason and imagination 
which we constantly find employed in arranging and retaining 
tompanng and d stmguishing combining and diversifying the 
ideas which we receive through our senses or acquire by refine 
non Here tl e three mam Brand es of Learning are History 
Science and Art the first comprehends either an account of 
Natural Productions or the genuine records of Empires and 
States the second embraces the whole circle of pure and mixed 
Mathematics together with Ethics and Law as far as they 
depend on the reasoning faculty and the third includes all the 
beauties of Imagery and the charms of Invention displayed in 
modulated fanguage or represented - 6y colour antf dgure or 
sound 

Agreeable to this analysis you will investigate whatever is 
rare in the stupendous fabric of Nature will correct the Geo 
graphy of Asia by new observations and discoveries will trace 
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the annals and e\en traditions of those, nations who from tune 
to time have peopled or desolated it and will bring to light their 
various forms of Government with their Institutions Civil and 
Religious you will examine their improvements and methods 
in Arithmetic and Geometry m Trigonometry Mensuration 
Mechanics Optics Astronomy and general Ph) sics, their system 
of Morality Grammar Rhetoric and Dialectic their skill m 
Chirurgery and Medicine and their advancement whatever 
it may be in Anatomy and Chemistry To this you will add 
Researches into their Agriculture Manufactures and Trade 
and v hllst you inquire with pleasure into their Music Archi 
tectute Painting and Pocir) you will not neglect those mfcrioi 
Arts by which the comforts and even elegancies of social life are 
supplied or improved \ou may observe that I have omitted 
their languages the diversity and difficulty of which are a sad 
obstacle to the progress of useful knowledge but I have ever 
considered languages as the mere instruments of ical learning 
and think them improperly confounded with learning itself 
the attainment of them is hoi c\er mdispensibly necessary 
and if to the Persian Armenian Turkish and Arabic could be 
added not only the Sanskrit the treasures of which we may now 
nope to sec unlocked but even the Chinese Tartarian Japanese 
mil various insular dialects an immens mine would then be 
open in which we might laboi r with equal delight and advan 
tage 


Out of those and other luminous observations contained n 
this admirable address the \sutic Socictv with proper respect and 
gratitude to their Founder framed the first set of Rules for then 
general guidance as follows 

ist That the Institution be denominated the Asivnc 
Soctera that the bounds of its investigations be the geogra 
pineal limits of \sia and tl at within these limits the inquiries 
lc extended to u lateier is performed by man or froduced by 
nature 

2 nd That Meekiv Meetings 1c held for the purpose of 
bearing Original Tapers read on such subjects as fall within the 
circle of the Socictv s enquiries 
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3rd That all curious and learned men be muted to send 
their Tracts to the Secretary , for which they shall immediately 
receive the thanks of the Society 

4U1 Tint the Society s Researches be Published Annually, 
if a sufficiency of valuable materials be received 

5th That mere translations of considerable length be not 
admitted except of such unpublished Essays or Treatises as may 
be transmitted to the Society, by Native Authors 

6th That all questions be decided on a ballot, by a 
majority of two third ami that nine Members be required to 
constitute a Board for such decisions 

7th That no nevv Member be admitted, who has not ex- 
pressed a voluntary desire to become so, and in that case, that 
no other qualification be required, than a love of Knowledge, 
and zeal for the promotion of it 

Being thus put in possession of the original Rules of the 
Society, let us also take a passing view of its amended or rather 
altered Constitution, as at present existing by noticing a few 
of its subsequent progressive Resolutions and Regulations — 
Among these are ■ — 

8th The future Meetings to be held on the 1st Wednesday 
of each Alternate Month, but gth should any business requtre 
immediate Meetings, such to be convened by the President 8-c 
13th to 15th An Admission Fee of a Gold Mohurs, and a 
Quarterly Contribution of one Gold Mohur to be levied from 
each Member, to meet the current expenses of the Soaety , a 
Treasurer appointed, and also an Assistant Secretary, and a 
Librarian 

‘ 16th A Committee of Papers instituted consisting of the 
President Vice President Secretary, and nine other Members 
to be elected annually and of these, 5 to be competent to form 
Committees to select from the Papers communicated to the 
Society, such as appear proper for publication 

Or, *iiit av/& Yt&rcrary yjtt a'a araii **?', A. 

Af useum was formed for the reception of all articles that might 
tend to illustrate Oriental manners and history, or to elucidate 
the particularities of Nature or Art in the East, and Contnbu 
tions vs ere solicited of the undermentioned nature viz 
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Inscriptions on stone or brass, ancient monuments, Moham 
rnedan or Hindu, Figures of the Hindu deities, ancient corns, 
anaent manuscripts, instruments of war peculiar to the East 
Instruments of music. Vessels employed m religious ceremonies. 
Implements of name art and manufacture, &.c Animals pecu 
liar to India dried or preserved, Skeletons or particular bones 
of animals peculiar to India, Birds peculiar to India, stuffed or 
preserved. Dried plants fruits, &c Mineral or vegetable pie 
parations in Eastern Pharmacy Ores of metals. Native alloys 
of metals and minerals of every description, &.c &.c 

By Art gist, the superintendence of the abose Museum was 
allotted to Doctor Wallich, but by 31, a joint Superintendent 
was obliged to be appointed, in consequence of that Gentle 
man’s having to reside at some distance from Calcutta, and by 
Art 33 the Superintendent of the Museum was directed to 
return the Society $ thanks to all persons making donation* 
towards it 

In addition to the 33 Articles containing the Rules by which 
the General Proceedings of the Asiatic Society are guided, and 
of which the abose form the leading part it was proposed so 
far back as July 1806 that the Society should publish occasion 
ally, as their funds would admit of it Volumes, distinct from 
their Researches to be termed Bibliotheca Asiatica, and to 
contain translations of short works in the Sanscrit and other 
Asiatic languages or extracts and descriptive accounts of Books 
of such greater length m these languages as might be offered to 
the Society, and appear deserving of publication 

Again it was resolied on the 7th September 1808 First, 
that a Committee should be formed to propose such and carry 
on such correspondence as might seem best suited to promote thd 
knowledge of Natural History Philosophy, Medicine, improve 
ments of the Arts and whate\er is comprehended in the general 
term of Physics to consist of such Members as might voluntarily 
undertake to meet for that purpose and Secondly, that a Com 
mittce should be formed jn like manner for Literature, Philo- 
logy. History Antiquities and whatever is comprehended under 
the general term of Literature And in the following month, 
appropriate Rules were adopted for the guidance of the Physical 
and Literary Committee thus instituted 
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Has mg thus briefly exhibited the leading features of the 
Constitution of tlic Asiatic Soeicls, as connected with the object 
of these dcstiltors observations we must now res ere to the com 
tncnccment of thur Researches and proceed to notice the pro 
gressne publication of their successive sol tunes JJut tins task, 
md the cndcasour to estimate from them how far me labours 
ot the Society hate kept pice with the hopes of its illustrious 
I oundcr, and how fir that Bods has continued to be the cn 
cotirager of General Research, according to the original spirit 
of its Institution must I find, be the subject of a future Com 
mumcation 

In the mein time, 

I remain. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
December , 19 1819 VIATOR 
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HINDOO COLLEGE 

On Monday an Examination of tlic Pupils belonging to the 
Hindoo College took place befoie Sir Edward H)de East, and 
several others interested in the cause oF general education the 
results of which appear to have afforded satisfaction to those 
who were present On the same day we attended an exaixuna 
tion of the 1st or S Molunga Division of the Calcutta schools, 
which was held at the house of a jespectable Native to whom 
the superintendence of this portion ol 1 very considerable 
establishment for the education of native children has been m 
misted by the Calcutta School Society 

On this occasion the Gooroos or Masters of nineteen schools 
attended each bringing with lum three of the Pupils whom he 
considered to have made the greatest proficiency Those were 
respectively examined by the superintendent and lus assistant 
pundits m reading Writing Repeating by heart Spelling 
Explanation of words and general Geography in the Bengallee 
language ind prizes allotted not only to the pupils of each 
school who were considered to have profited most by the lessons 
of their instructors but also to the masters themselves The 
founer consisted of Books in the Bengallee language, published 
we believe by the Calcutta School Book Society and the latter 
of pecuniary remuneration of from 3 to G Rupees each agree 
able to the attention which the masters appeared to have 
bestowed upon the instruction of then pupils Being un 
^acquainted with the language in which the examinations were 
held we cannot speak posittvelv with respect to the acquire 
incuts of our voting native friends They appear however to 
hwetm 'siiticslast > 'n, -so rut -feqjwrnldft ohrarJCaTs vino 'were 
picscut and whose acquirements in Oriental literature muss 
have cn lbled them to form a correct judgment 

Of the general ch trader of the Institution we can safelv 
speak and without Ucsitition pronounce it to be strongly mark 
cd with the trails of genuine benevolence its principal objects 
appearing to be the union of those whom customs climate and 
colour have hitherto separated by the gradual introduction of 
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congenial pursuits, and ultimately, congenial sentiments The 
obscene legends of Hindoo m)thology will now cease to be the 
only subjects obtruded upon the attention of the rising genera 
non, and with the knowledge of their name language they 
twll now imbibe sound principles of morality, and a general 
acquaintance with the customs, manners and ideas of other 
nations The geographical instruction which they receive 
has been judiaousl) blended with useful hints respecting the 
formation and preservation of the globe which we inhabit, 
tending to impress such ideas as must finally point through the 
wonderful works of the creation to that power by which they 
were created To pass any encomium upon those who dedicate 
their time and labours to such an object, would be to offer the 
reward of chaff when the} are receiving that of an approving 
conscience 

The Examination of the second division took place on 
Tuesda), that of the third was held yesterday, and the fourth or 
last will be held to-day, (Thursday) The whole of these vve 
believe include about iso schools, containing not less than *500 
children The satisfaction which we derived from witnessing 
this simple and interesting scene was such as we have seldom 
experienced, and we should strongl} recommend such of our 
friends as are desirous of enjoying a few hours rational amuse 
ment, to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded of being 
present at the examination of the 4th division which still ie- 
main, and which no doubt will afford the highest gratification 
to those who may not think their dignity degraded by witnessing 
the first efforts of native children in acquiring that knowledge 
which will raise them higher in the estimation of their coun 
trymen and may be productive hereafter of benefits to which 
we shall at present forbear to allude 


[As Mir 
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SCARCITIES AND DEARTHS IN INDIA 
To the editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

To trace back the train of ideas b) which men come to their 
conclusions, even on the most trivial subjects, is a species of 
amusement m which I often indulge myself, but I have in vain 
endeavoured to discover those by which people otherwise well 
informed, are induced to attribute the present dearth to artifi 
cial scarcity Mina Aboo Talvb Khan was not ignorant of the 
effects of what Adam Smith calls abridging labour, or improving 
its productive powers, and what Lord Lauderdale, with all the 
pride of a new discovery, denominates saving it on the con 
trary, he calculates that England, by means of water, wind, and 
steam, saves or abridges the labour of men and cattle to one third 
of what it would be without their aid, and concludes that the 
price of commodities must be considerably lowered by their 
means , but the unfortunate Mirzn farther, or in the same page, 
stumbles upon the Nench, and thinks the Minister highly 
culpable in not reducing the puce of those articles under his 
immediate controul bread, beer, and butchers’ treat 

The vulgar prejudice against com dealers, which has so 
often disturbed the peace of our native country, has, I fen, fol 
lowed some of our friends to this country as closely as the love 
of his dear Nenck followed Aboo Taltb to the land of liberty 
and of science 

Political Economy is the most manly of all the sciences, 
and as the object of your Journal is not only to gratify curiosity, 
but to disseminate knowledge, it behoves you, I conceive, to 
teach at least your correspondents, its most obvious principles 
of which some of them appear totally ignorant 

Of the four distinct trades of the com dealer, enumerated 
by Doctor Smith page *91, vol a, only one, that of the inland 
dealer, can be said to exist to any considerable extent in India . 
and lus interest and that of the gTeat body of the people, aTe 
demonstrated to be the same, by one of the dearest processes of 
reasoning that was ever offered to the examination of man 
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Whoever examines savs Doctor Smith with attention 
the history of the dearths and famines which have afflicted am 
pan of Europe during either the course of the present or that 
of the two preceding centuries of several of which we hate 
prett) exact accounts will find I believe that a dearth never 
has arisen from any combination among the inland dealers in 
corn nor from any other cause but a real scarcity occasioned 
sometimes perhaps and m some particular places by the waste 
of war but m by far the greatest number of cases by the fault 
of the seasons and that a famine has never arisen from an) 
other cause but the violence of Government attempting by 
improper means to rented) the inconveniences of a dearth 

Wealth of Nations Page 19^ Vol a 

Those who asset t that their has been no scarcity, but that 
the dearth has been occasioned b> a conspiracj of the Merchants 
declare that we shall never have grain at the former price unless 
Government will vouchsafe to take the advice of the learned 
“ Aboo Talib and send out the darling Nencks at the head of a 
militar) force Forlunatelv for the interest of the countr) and 
the happiness of the people the same ignorance does not per 
vadc the higher departments of Government whereb) improper 
icgulations and injudicious restraints might contribute to turn 
the dearth into a famine 

Let us suppose that the hypothesis were true that the dearth 
has fecn occasioned by an artificial scarcitv and that it will con 
tinuc to be so till the Legislature take measures to prevent it 
and that as great a quantitv of com has been produced during 
this time of dearth as was produced in times of cheapness and 
examine how the cause assigned is to operate in producing the 
effect exhibited 

If the same quantitv has been produced a dearth could be 
occasioned only by the great Monopolists purchasing up the com 
and storing it in tl c granaries thereby preventing the same 
quantity from being distributed among the consumers There 
lias been a gTeat diminution of the population since the dearth 
commenced by the pestilential disease that has nged crirotrgiY 
out the countrv To have merely stored as much as this dccca 
sed poTlion would have consumed must have left the grain at 
its old price this is onlv a small portion of what must li3vc lieen 
buried in the granaries of the Monopolists no foreign markets 
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p-escnts itself to tike way this stoic it accumulates and at the 
same time affords that grand desideratum to India a stimulus to 
agricultural industry more com is produced to meet the increa 
sed demand the \aluc of land augments and the strenuous ad 
\ocates of our permanent settlement may lament that Lord 
Cornwallis had not been gifted with a prophetic eye to see the 
incalculable advantages of this grand conspiracy 

The Monopolist must not only not sell what he purchased 
when corn was cheap but he must purchase from the former to 
be sunk in the same great store rooms a very large portion ol 
what is produced now com is dear otherwise the same quan 
tity or a greater quantity being produced than grew when 
corn was cheap it would necessarily return to its farmer price 
The farmer of course will demand the highest price that the 
market will give for every successive crop and for the surplus 
produce after feeding his family and labourers for which he 
formerly got one rupee he now gets four He cultivates more 
This has a tendency to lower the price the Monopolist can sell 
none but must annually increase the amount of his purchases 
at a higher price still drawing from the fathomless ocean of his 
wealth still cramming his subterraneous granaries which 
nothing shall ever open but legislative wisdom 

Let us suppose that this great band of conspirators were 
inhabitants of some foreign settlement and instead of burving 
their grain m caverns were disposing of it to a people indus 
tnously employed in manufacture can the imag nation picture 
any thing more calculated to promote the welfare of the coun 
try than such a market for its surplus produce? 

The fact is Su that this monopoh is entirely the creation 
of the imagination that the farmer instead of being enriched 
by a monopoly having no controul over his prices is impoveri 
shed by a calamitous season instead of his usual surplus, of ao. 
maunds after feeding his family and labourers that he has 
perhaps not one 

Were it possible savs Doctor Smith for one great Com 
pany of Merchants to possess themselves of the whole crop of 
an extensive country it might perhaps be their interest to deal 
with it as the Dutch are said to do wi h the spicenes of the 
Mdlaccas destroy ot throw awav a considerably part of it in 
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order to keep up the price of the rest but unless this great 
company Mere Nested with a controul over the cultivation like 
the Honorable Company over that of opium or the Dutch over 
their spicenes the next crop Mould inevitably remedy the evil 

Before the science of Political Economy was generally 
studied before Europe had been enlightened by the Monopo- 
lists of France or the Author of the Wealth of Nations the 
famine of 1769 and 70 in Bengal was attributed to the same 
cause a general conspiracy of Monopolists 

Instead of increasing in bulk, the granaries have been 
emptied of the greater part of their contents in those days of 
dearth and though some grain may hare been laid in it is in 
lieu of a portion of the old brought out for sale Those who 
wish to see legislative authority in preventing the accumulation 
of grain in years of plenty to supply the demands of years of 
scarcity question the wisdom of providence manifested in Egypt 
and are totally ignorant of the best interests of their fellow- 
creatures 

The khureef or autumn crops have been generally good 
throughout India but as labour in the country is generally paid 
in com the fanners have providentially reserved a larger quan 
tity in proportion to v hat they reaped from the apprehension 
of a failure in the rubee or spnng crops less has consequently 
been brought to market and the pnee is sull high The spring 
crops promise fair and if they are not affected by the accidents 
still apprehended grain will inevitably be cheaper though the 
precautions of the farmer v ill prevent for a season or tsso the 
supply of the market to the full extent of their ability 

One of the greatest blessings conferred on the natives by 
Europeans is the introduction of a greater variety m their 
agricultural produce their subsistence is become less precarious 
Any calamity of season which in England would have caused 
a dearth onlv might have been felt in India as a famine since 
the subsistence of the greater bulk of the people depended on 
two or three articles 

This has been •overlooked by those who have 
treated on Population and Polit cal Economy Thev consider 
it as an evidence of excess population that m these Asiatic 
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countries, any deficiency in the season — any unexpected drought, 
reduces them to severe distress and even to absolute famine , 

Upper Provinces , Dec 12, 1819 


January 11 > zSzo 


TO SUBSCRIBERS UNDER THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


Out Madras Friends are already aware of the measures 
which have been taken to impede the circulation of the Journal 
through their Presidency, and will have already formed no 
doubt a correct opinion as to the motives in which these 
measures originated 

As however, we find out desire to extend its circulation 
through their Territories rise in proportion to the weight 
and authority that has been opposed to it, we have determined 
to make any sacrifice rather than suffer our Friends in that 
quarter to he deprived of an opportunity of seeing now ard 
then Discussions on topics which they are not likely to find 
touched on in other Indian Prints 

The Journal will therefore be supplied as usual at Twenty 
Rupees per Month at those Stations which it mav reach without 
having to pass through the hands of a Post Master who may levy 
a tax on it by order of the Madras Government and such as pass 
through Ganjam on their way, where the additional impost of 
Madras Postage must be paid will be supplied at Ten Rupees 
per Month the price at which it is delivered to Subscribers in 
Calcutta by which means we shall suffer an actual loss of so 
much of the Postage as is paid by us for the free passage of the 
Paper as far as Ganjam and be paying about Fifteen Rupees per 
Month for what we shall receive back Ten for — making the 
overplus a premium to the Subscribers for their patronage of 
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Free Discussion which we hope to see made subservient to the 
great end of Public Good for which alone K was granted us 
The measures of the Madras Government in refusing to let 
the Paper pass free beyond Ganjam tho marked Tull Paid at 
the Post Office here and placed on the same footing as Post Paid 
.Letters which go free to their destination without any impedi 
ment has already occasioned us a considerable loss m refunding 
the Postage exacted from our Subscribers in that Presidency 
which had been already acknowledged to be Flll Paid here 
though this measure has brought us an increase of numbers from 
that quarter The sacrifice we now propose will be it is true 
an addition to such pecuniary loss but it will at least be a 
Volouvtary one and we trust that the dissemination of sound 
Principles in Politics and Free Enquiry on all topics of great 
public interest will meet no check 1 v this means but that tbe 
Triumph, at Liberality over us opposite quaht' will be full ana 
complete whatever obstacles may be opposed to it or in what 
ever quarter such opposition may originate 


Messrs Bivvy SL Co of Madras will receive all Bills due 
to the Proprietors of the Calcutta Journal from such Gentlemen 
as may find it inconvenient either to remit small sums or have 
no Agents in Calcutta to whom to order a reference f° r payment 
of their Accounts and their Receipts will be a full discharge 


TO BOMBW SUBSCRinFR^ 

The inconvenience of making small Remittances from 
Stations under the Bombay Pres dency having been represent 
to us and most of our Triends on the western side of n ia 
having no \gents in Calcutta to adjust their Monthly Bills 
Messrs Remuincton Crawford K Co have kindly undertaken 
to receive the \mount of all Bills due at Rombav and the 
Stations subject to that Government and will grant Receipt* 
for the same 
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I O IH \G \L SUBSCRIBERS 

It having been communicated to us from several of the 
Stations of the Bengal Presidency that a charge of Two Annas 
pci Number has been made on the delivery of the Calcutta 
Journal though marked I ui i I’ sin before it leaves the Post 
Office here an ipphcation his been made to Government to 
asccitain on what grounds such charge was made to which a 
Rcpl) has been received of which the following is an Extract 
dated General Department November 2d 1819 — 


Par 2 It appearing to the Government that the payment 
of Two Annas Postage on )our Journal has been improperly 
levied at the subordinate Post Office alluded to by you Orders 
will be issued to the Acting Post Master General directing him 
to instruct the Deputy Post Masters at those Stations to refrain 
from the practice in futuic and desmng him to refund to you 
at the Presidency, the Amount which may be proved to have 
been thus surcharged on account of your Paper 

(Signed) C Lusihngton 
Secretary to the Government 


As the Calcutta Journal is guaranteed by the Supreme 
Government to pass Free of Postage to the Subscribers through 
every part of India to which the Post Office Regulations of this 
Presidency extend — it is requested that any irregularities or 
obstructions to the intention of Government in this particular 
mav be represented in order that they may be counteracted and 
redicssed Ed 

January v* 1^0 

Snttgor Island — We are happy to hear of the operations at 
Saugor Island being continued with redoubled hopes and the 
usual activity Mr Maclean is now acting there in the room 
of Mr Plumet who is nearly recovered from illness and prepar 
mg to lesnme his functions fiom the report of the former 
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Gem I email thtee thousand I ig^ahv would appcir to have been 
cleared dm mg list month with iIh ut 300 coolitt Mr Maclean 
Jnd pitched Ins Unt quite close to the woods and complained 
neither of mephitic exhalations not of tvg n It tmiu be re 
tnatked indeed lint while sickliness has raged and is still 
occurring in the l staid islimtnt of the Mugor **xict) it is not 
known on the spot which Government hive revived for them 
selves 1 root this companion and the (imiinstinre of Mr 
jMailcan who encamped somewhere else hiving preserved hit 
health we incline in attribute the sickliness in epics 
U011 to the locality of the 1 %t ihhshinent of the Socictv, 
or Vnther to sonic circitimtmccs of that Fstablishmcnt 
It nnv he conceived for instincr tint when about a 
thottsind native men women and children of the lower 
orders ire from motives of safety shut up within a necessarily 
very circumscribed place ill the inconveniences of acciimnlitcd 
population must arise md can be obviated but by special 
measures Me heir tnorcivcr that the sen o f this popul alien 
and that spot alone is infested In the visit of thousands and 
thousands of vers snnll crabs or cnistnceous animals neither 
the genus nor the species of winch do we know and we think 
indeed that the crabs (cancers) though the number of their 
species he Carried to about jo arc far from being all known 
These crustaccae arc no doubt attracted there by animal exuviae 
ansi themselves con tribute to increase the fdth which ihcv seek 
\\ c would therefore submit to the Superintendent the propriety 
when he returns to the Island of Jumsclf remaining apart from 
the Fstablishmcnt and of introducing immediate!) into 11 such 
regulations as he may think calculated to counteract the evils 
above alluded to 

A junta of enterprising agriculturists here demanded from 
the Societv 50 000 biggahs of ground on the same conditions as 
Mr Palmer had obtained but whether they did not 6ffer the 
same securm for the fulfilment of their engagement or the 
Society no longer thought it suitable to their views to make 
any further grants of that kind the demand was not complied 
with 

A hundred Mog families have also asked leave to settle 
themselves on the Island 

The cleanng of Gunga Satigor has begun under the supenn 
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tcndcncc of 'Jr Mtconcr uul 1 good man) luggahs of ground 
m that part of the Island hue been sown with nee 

I hr garden made h\ Dr Dunlop w is m a thriving state 

Time** 


Jctmmry ij , r$2o 

• * * We nia) mention a sinking instance, cither of the hunt 
ctl vigilance or limited powci** of the Cilcuti 1 I’ohrc, with 
regard to the cognizance of Dead Bodies — the requisite cn 
cutmC'* of how the) cunt hv then death — and the proper dis 
posal of them aftcrw arsis — and hiving had occasion to 
observe with much plcasuit as one of the benefits of lrce Dis 
cussion tint the Question of Coroners Juries which Ind 
been agitated in this Journal between the last and present 
Session of the Supreme Court Ins been adverted to at great 
length b) the Honorable the Chief Justice in his recent charge 
to the Grand Juiy of Calculi 1 ut nny hope tint the mciitii n 
of the fact we arc about to detail will also attract the notice 
of the proper Authorities 

On the morning of Tuesdav last as an Officer of the H C 
\rtiller) was coming from the Cantonment of Dum Dum into 
Cdcutta he observed on the high road near the town — a dead 
corpse lung on an elected frame something like a matted 
bedstead fastened with cords and exposed to public view On 
enquiring into the cause of its being placed there the only infor 
mation he could obtain was that the body had come to its 
death — no one knew distmctlv how — but that it had been 
placed there by some of the people of the neighbourhood as 
no one knew who the deceiscd was and consequently no one 
was willing to undertake the charge of Ins internment 

The Cenfleman who saw tins naturally inferred that the 
Thannadar or other Police Officer (Superintendent) of the Dm 
sion or District or Neighbourhood in which the offensive Exhl 
bitmn took place would can c it to be enquired into — that an 
Inquest would be held on the body — and that its putrefying 
remains would be removed from the public highway either for 
internment or such other fate as might be deemed best On 
passing by the same spot on the Thursday following (yesterday 
the rath instant) he was surprised to* observe however that the 
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Ixxly remained in the same place with th» onl) difference that 
it was covered with a cloth ant! that the portion of it near its 
head and face was exceedingly black whether from blood or 
other matters was not ascertained, — and that as Tar as he could 
leini no steps had yet been taken to bring the affairs to t! c 
notice of those whose duty it was to take cognizance of it 

Having mentioned these circumstances personally to us 
we deem it our duty to detail them We should be ashamed 
to wait for solicitation — or 10 f»c challenged m the mme of the 
violated laws of our countrv as the Madras Editors have 
been — to bring such an affair to public notice W r e conceive 
(hat the Vuthoritics themselves will l>c as much disposed to 
thank us (sdentls at least if they do not condescend to express 
that approbation) for bringing matters to their knowledge 
v Inch might not otherwise have reached them as the Publ c. 
who are benefited by the removal and redress of the evils point 
ed out This ought at least to be the feeling of all parties in 
such a case — but whether it be or not it can have no mflu 
cnee on our conduct We prefer infinitely the steady and 
conscientious performance of our dutv — 1 ith all the oppro 
bium invective or persecution that it may involve to the 
smooth and traiterous abandonment of that duty — even if it 
were to be repaid by the smiles of poster the applause of the 
multitude or all the flattering distinctions which either private 
testimony or public eulogies could bestow 


Explanatory Remarks 

In the Letter published in the Goiemment Ga etle of 
vesterday dated from Hansie and signed ABC the Writer 
stdl persistes in asserting that the Facts stated in the Letter 
addressed to us from ”Nusseerabad are inaccurate and pledge 
hunself that all the Facts stated in his Letter to the Editor of 
the Gzr ernment Gazette are on the contrary quite true The 
Correspondents who are both anonymous to the world at least 
however they may be known to the respective Editors, stand 
thus exactly on the same footing and which of them is right, no 
one but those who arc ini matelv acquainted v nl ihe state o r 
th n»s at Nusseerabad can sav and neither the Ed tor of the 
one Paper nor the other can see suppose take upon themsehes 
to pronounce 
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When the Letter first appeued, it was immuattd by a Coi* 
respondent of the India Gazette, that it was manuhcuued m 
the Ofliu; of die UltulU Journal, which was lcallv giving us 
ci edit loi a degree of omniscience and ubiquity that we hardly 
expected to have been honoured with linpiobablc as such a 
supposition was, thcic were nnny weahnmided persons (who 
never dreimt how mqiossiblc it was for one stationed at his 
desk in Calcutta to know whit was passing in the manor of 
India but thiough Correspondence with others on the spot) 
b) whom it was rtall) credited To satisfy these, we gave 
notice tint the original of the Letter lay in the Olhcc for the 
inspection of all who doubted its authenticity 1 Ins was the 
only pioof we could ofTcr. but this instead of being well rt 
ectved, was construed into i breach or confidence, though for 
innately as no one came to examine it, no clCccts resulted thcic 
from 

The next objection raised against this Letter was, that it 
daied to question the wisdom and policy, if not the justice and 
purity of the British Government in India and it was therefoic 
alleged that it was on our part an atrocious abuse of the 
Liberty of the Pi css to dirt to give utteiaiicc to anything that 
could go to question either the purity or the policy of our 
Rulers Land Hisimgs Uowcvu when he explained to the 
world Ins mouses for lemoving the invidious shackles from the 
Indian Press understood this subject better, — and slid, It is 
salutary for Supreme Authority, even when Us intentions are 
)nost pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny II htle 
conscious oft rectitude, that Authority can lose nothing of tts 
Strength, by exposure to general comment On the contrary, 
it acquires incalculable addition of force We have too high 
an option or His Lordships sincerity to suppose that he did not 
mean tins to the full extent of its import, and on that ground 
we stand exonerated m our own minds, and in the minds no 
doubt of the Public 


Another Letter addressed to the Editoi of the Govern 
merit Gazette advcits to the tenoi of om remarks on the 
subject of the Fostige of the Journal through the Madras 
Presidencies The remarks themselves are before the world 
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In them ne stated it as our opinion, that our Madras Fnends 
%\ere ahead) aware of the measures Minch had been taken lo 
impede the circulation of the Journal through their President}, 
and had no doubt formed correct opinions as to the rnotnes jn 
which these measures originated 

On this the Writer of the Letter (speaking of the Editor) 
says * He now states that measures (unjust ones of course) hare 
been taken to impede the circulation of lus Piper through that 
Presidency This interpolation of unjust ones of course, 
shews we think, by what spirit the Writer of the Letter was 
actuated If they were positneh unjust, we hope and beltexe 
that the British Laws would gi\e us redress We did not say 
that the\ were unjust or illegal but we stated what is prea 
sely the fact, that while Letters put in the Post Office of Cal 
cutta and marked tell i iid, are suffered to reach Madras 
without an additional impost at Ganjani and while Madias 
Newspapers marked Full Paid, are suffered to reach Calcutta 
without such impost also the Calcutta Journal which was 
marked Flll I’ud, and the full Postage of which was account 
«1 for in the Contiact with the Post Master at tft i> Pre«ideiio, 
was Nor allowed to pass on the same footinc, which Did 
impede its circulation and which justified the SubM3»beis 
in demanding from us as dies had been refused it from ihe Post 
Master at Madras, a refund of all the additional expence thus 
incurred bs them, and jusuhed us also as we conceited in 
stating this circumstance through the medium of our Paper 
The error is said to have arisen in a misconcepliou of the 
Post Master General as to the intentions of the Goxcrnment 
litre The terms of the Contract guaranteed the Free trans 
mission of the Journal to all parts of India to which the 
Post Office Regulations of this Presidency extend The Post 
master as well as outsell es knew that if a Letter or a News 
paper was put into the Calcutta Post office and Ihe amount of 
the Postage due on it from this to its ultimate destination 
deposited ssith him the mark of J-lli Paid being placed on 
the coier itould carry it lo ns ilestimlioii whether to Bombas 
Madras or Ceslon without an additional cxpcncr to the person 
to whom it was addressed The Post Office Regulations of 
this Presidency no therefore extend 10 these place* a* far as 
die power of rtcming the Postage on Letters or Papers here. 
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and transmuting them Irce to their ultimate Address is con 
cerned In this light ne at first regarded and sull continue 
to regard it and it appeared to us then as it will does not 
\ ithstandtng the misconception of the Post Mastci and our 
selves on this subject that the same Regulations which could 
guarantee the free passage of one Letter or I aper in this way 
could guarantee another , and that while some letters and 
Papers were suffered to pass lice and without interruption, 
from Calcutta to Madras by every Dawk the demand of an 
impost or tax or postage (for we mean nothing more by one 
of these terms than another) on the Calcutta Journal, did 
appear to us it still docs a deviation from 1 rule that v e 
conceive should at least he consistent in practice and applied 
to all Letters and all Papers marked m the s ime vvay I uu. 
Paid alike 

Whether the Supreme Government whose intentions were 
misconceived — or the Post Master General who acted on that 
misconception — or the Government of Madras who demanded 
a lostage on the Papers marked Tull Paid — ot ourselves who 
paid the equivalent for the affixing such mark — or our Sub 
scribers in the Madras 1 erntory v ho paid the additional 
Postage on them from Ganjam —ought to bear the expence 
— we do not presume to determine e can only say that in 
an attested Copy of a Letter now before us dated from the 
General Post Office at Madras on the 6th of December 1819 
and signed by the Post Master General of that Presidency 
it is stated that in consequence of a recent Communication 
recened from the Post Master General at Calcutta the charg 
mg of Inland Postage on the Calcutta Journal transmitted 
from this Office to outstations ceased on the 26th of October 
So that the Papers were frsv charged with Inland Postage 
then suffered to go free and since made subject to Postage 
again all within the short period of three months which to 
Say the least of it shews as great an appearance of xmsconcep 
tion on the part of the Post Master General at Madras as on, 
the part of the Post Master General of Calcutta and ourselves 
here 

Be this as it may the loss has been hitherto our own and 
great it is we have neither asked nor expected any one to 
participate in it The deduction granted by the Post Office 
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here, on the amount of the Contract, applies only to the future 
transmission of the Piper, since we were apprized b) the Gov- 
ernment of its intention being that it should pass Free only to 
Ganjnm and has no retrospective effect, —the amount being 
the dilfcrcntc between the Postage to that place and to Madras, 
— which was justly demanded by us and readily and promptly 
acceded to by Government When we propose to supply the 
Journal to the Madras Territories for Ten Rupees per Month, 
and pay the Postage on them from hence to Ganjam which 
amounts to Seven Annas per cover, it will be seen whether 
there is a voluntary sacrifice on our parts or not, and whether 
the Writer in the Government Gazette unintentionally mis- 
'conceived, or wilfully perverted our expressions and our 1 
meaning 


January 75 , 1830 


ASIATIC SOCIETY 

A Note has reached us from an Anonymous Correspondent 
containing some hints or heads of remarks which occurred to 
him on reading the Report of the Meeting of the Asiatic 
Society As they are very briefly expressed and refer to differ 
ent portions of the Report, we have thrown them into the form 
of Notes to the Text The Report itself as given in the Gov 
eminent Ga~etie ol Thursday, w as follows — 

Asiatic Society — On Saturday the 8th instant there was a 
Meeting of the Asiatic Society, at which the Marquis of 
Hastings presided 

The Itaron tic Richemont and Lieutenant Colonel Titz 
clarence were unanimously elected Honorary Members of the 
Society 

Colonel Mackenzie was elected a Member of the Com 
nmtcc of Papers 

\ tewei itra* i-rcm Mr -Av.-ci MiXh 

Nov 18th 1810 alxnjt two days joumcv from Butlrcc N3U1 
a celebrated place of Hindoo worship He was anxious to 
procure copies of an inscription at the Temple of Budree 
Nath or its neighbourhood, which might throw some light on 
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iht mucm thtologic »1 Utsuns of liu. Hindoos liut fuuid ou 
uicjutr) that theit wen. none but such is 'uu. of modem dm. 
Ik luiMUi he ml that there wuc four Inge sheets of toppci 
entered with sunll but dccpls migrated dm icters deposited 
at 1 ‘unUicsui, i dependents of Dutlrce I\nth, uid 1111 dss a) 
between the temple md Joshcc Math, and sud to cont tin the 
hist or> of the Itntplt md the tenets of the Muddlii fiitli 
I hese lie thought it would be useful to bonow md send to 
C ileum to i\ oid the iisk of emus 111 cops tug them liktl) to 
oteur ftoiti the inscnplions being in a lu) 0 ui 0 e wholl) tin 
known to the Mi itnmns in ittendmce at the Ittnplt lining 
c\ pi lined to the High Priest of Btulree A ath (he import nice 
of hating their niemmg ascti tamed and pointing out the 
necessits of forw tiding the sheets of coppct to Cilcutti for the 
purpose his ssishcs wcie complied with Mr Moorcroft Ins 
picked up the inscriptions and sent them to the Gommisssonci 
of kumacm to be miuicdutcl) transmuted to the \si uic Society 
umlci an cugigement to teturu them to the Temple within the 
period of eighteen months 

Captain Lockett the Officiating Sccrcnrs suggested the 
piopnct) of icp suing the momnnent oscr the lenutns of the 
hie Sir William Jones the I oundcr of the Socicts which is tn 
a xcr> ruinous stale and gaxc in an estimate of the expcncc 
This laudable suggestion was immediately adopted 

\ lcttei w is it id from the Honorable G Dowdcswcll Esq 
pitsciHin., to the V eicts i s ilu iblt tops ol Rumpliitiss Work 
on Botany 

\ letter w is rend from Dr Is tier tnnsmtttmg on tlie 
part of Cnpinn Dobbs of die 1st Regiment Native Infantry 
n species of Beetle ptocurcd in the territory of Chide Dr 
Tsllei coiiteismg it to be n non descript lud named it 
icnrnbotirj Btteephalus or Bull headed Beetle in consequence 
of the curious conformation and appearance of the horns 
which ne iris resend k those of i Bull This species of Beetle 
hos ever is to be met ssub ssc understand in the neighbom 
hood of Calcutta and is not uncommon 

Colonel Hai ilsvicke proposal that a } oung subject of the 
genus 7 ncheciis received from Major Earquhar at Stncapore 
might be forwarded to the Royal Society in England for the 
purpose of Anatomical examination The proposal was approved 
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Iht grcal U1I4) in tompUung and publishing die volumes 
o£ die Researches being a source of general complaint, several 
remedies win suggested at tins meeting of the buciu) Mr. 
Gordon introduced the subject, and after some disctission, the 
following itnpotum icsoluuon, projKiscd b) Mi Holt Mac 
kcime, was unanimous!) adopted 

Resolution, that the Committee of J’aptrs cause the several 
disquisitions, printed b) the bouet), to be distributed to the 
Members 111 such parts, and at such periods as nuj, by the 
Committee he found most convenient twelve copies of each 
disquisition or of the pan containing it, to be sent to the 
authors (i) 

Several rules vseic framed respecting tut management of 
the Librar), vs Inch is to continue open from 10 to 4 o clock 
every daj, Sunda) excepted (2) None but the members of the 
Soctet) are to be allowed to borrow books, without special pet 
mission from the Committee* of Papers (3) 

On Monda) last at 11 o clock the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Hastings accompanied b) die Aides dc Camps, and Cap 
tam and Mrs Gilbert proceeded to the House of the Asiatic 
Society in Chourmghec, for the purpose of inspecting the 
Museum and Librar) (4) They were received at die entrance 
b) the Officiating Secretary and Librarian Captain Lockett 
and Mr Gibbons, who attended for the purpose of poinUng 
out such articles as appeared peculiarly worth) of examination, 
and giving such information as the noble visitors might require 


(1) The committee ot Taper* have always authority to determine on 
an) point respecting the publications indeed it 1$ their particular duty to 
superintend it This plan may be convenient to ihc Members but it n 
liable also to some serious objections 

(*) A Rule to this purport was proposed ‘omt time ago which 
the Proposer perhaps was not. aware of Is not this a mo<t in- 
convenient time for Motors’ There are few people, except Ladies "no 
are sufficiently at leisure to visit the House except in a morning or evening" 
formerly the House was open every day Sunday included 

Jr .v Ai&LeuV An ewmsra* «ha.* ,se?-vr jear -to Aht* ptrqnnMnan- Alanv 
people will think it illiberal and as it is not generally thought that many 
Boots have been borrowed by Non Subscribers or if so that anv loss or 
Inconvenience has arisen therefrom the necessity of marking it u not 
obvious 

<4) The Marchioness was accompanied by three Ladies ^ihose-namei 
might have been equally mentioned — Asosmoiis „ • 
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Ihc following nrtidcs arc said to have attracted particular 
notice — 

A Piece of Rattan from Nepaiil 8j feet long — An lie 
phant s lush 7I feet long — \ Smht with two he ids — \ 
stuflctl Quadruped C.c. from Malacca — Milaj weapons $.c — 
Rlowing tubes for dirts — Specimens of Mosaic from Agt 1 ind 
Golconda — Canon liom Png mo ibotii n fut long- — Crist il 
images from Ntpaul — Sculptures from Persepohs java S.C — 
Shells of the Cigantic cochlc Kuna of the Mali) as Cham i,,!,, is 
of Linnaeus One of the valves is about ^ feet across and is 
supposed to weigh ncarlv three maiinds — Petrifactions of 
various hinds — Some stuffed quadrupeds and birds — The grand 
Worh on Egvpt commenced upon under the patromgc of 
Bonaparte — Several curious manuscripts on doth leaves Jtc. 



CRUlin I O ANIMALS 

7 o the l thior of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

Not long since it ippcitcd to be a general opinion among 
our worthy fellow ctti/ciis litre ibat tverv thing w is o ldniit 
ibly conducted in this pait of the world that there was no room 
left for imptovcmcnt but I belies c n tn during tlic short reign 
of the Calcutta Journal, tint opinion has been considerably 
it not entirely shaken 

I dare snv, (at least I hope so) the subject has ofttn before 
given rise to animadversion but who cm behold without 
remorse and pit), mixed with indignation the cruelties that 
we daily see practised on one of the most patient and laborious 
animals with which we are acquainted The unfortunate 
bullocks that are doomed to the Hackeries in Calcutta man) 
of them daily suHer the most severe torture by having a por 
lion of their necks lacerated and parti} sawed off b) the vile 
manner in winch these unfeeling Natives of Indn (what term 
of reproach would not be applied to them in England/] harness 
them to the vehicles not to mention the mote gentle modes of 
cruelty b> wrenching their tails wounding them with sharp 
pointed goads and sustaining them if one nvn judge from 
appearance m a constant state of hunger on a ver) scant) 
portion of food 

Many Readers have doubted and all have been struck with 
horror at the account given by Bruce the celebrated Traveller 
of the custom of cutting steaks bom live animals in Abyssinia 
but without going fiom Calcutta any person may be a witness 
of cruelties which if not much beyond are at least equal to 
this in enormity although those who are passing by in palan 
quins looking perhaps over a Novel or a new Poem regard 
these matters with indifference 

I cannot help thinking that the interference of the Public 
would be justified by policy as well as humanity and any law 
or regulation which might be enacted to lessen the tortures of 
those dumb sufferers who have no one to plead their cause 
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would, 1 am persuaded, be cltectual in lessening, at least, if not 
entirely returning an evil, which it is impossible for an) man 
of feeling to regard without pain anti regret. 

1 am, .Sir, join well wisher, 

T. M. 

C >,.culla, January 1 1. 1820. 


IRIENDLY ADVICE 
1 o the 1 tlttor of the Calcutta Journal 

StR, 

By tins time I suppose jou arc hartllj able to hold up jour 
head under the periodical attacks made upon jour Journal, bj 
the sapient knot oF jour Editorial Brethren 

The Government Gazette comes out regularly with its squill 
or letter, the India Gazette bad its wceklj poetical parodj, until 
at last the Editor tvas himself stunned bs the braying of Jus 
S S and then. Sir, comes Benjamin Baruarossa, wUU his 
heavj vni in aid of this light artillerj, and b> the help of 
dashes, italics, and small capitals, contrives to be very facetious, 
and (truth compels me to add) verj narcotic You have indeed 
put jour head into a hornet’s nest, and out they sail), loud and 
angrj I had nearly omitted to reckon the Editor of the 
Harkaru, rasing and ranting about “the silly Journalist," trying 
to attract nonce and obtain readers by the noise and splinter 
he makes, and bawling the more, the more they wont come 
You must never make any mistakes or slips. Sir, none will 
he pardoned If you fail into the same blunder about your 
Post Office Contract with the late Post Master General, 
and like him, suppose jour Journals were to go to Madras the 
whole wav Post Tree, when Juttus could have told you all the 
time ‘ tint the Madras Postigc aluays commences at Ginjani ’ 
even on Letters marked ‘Tull Post Paid,” m him it was a mere 
venial slip , — but you. Sir * you ought to have known better. 
And if you complain of the hardship yon have suffered, in 
moderate language, violent terms shall be put into your mouth- 
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Say mat measures have been adopted to impede the circula 
tion of your Journal and it shall be reprinted with the com 
ment ‘ unjust ones of course, made to your hand 

You should study Indian Geography better also and not 
mistake Nahun for A agpore People do sometimes write 
crabbed hands which make the proper names especially a little 
difficult to make out — and you might ha\ e supposed the 
Letters were written by the same person merely from the hand 
writing and signature being the same but that was a blunder 
and you should learn Geography better from Julius, or the 
Editor of the Gotemment Ga ette who is eminent in that 
Science 

He has given us to-day an account of Lord Byron s way of 
life at Venice among the varieties from the light part of the 
belles letters (the verv s\ llabus and \ hipt cream of Literature) 
which he senes up to his readers In this we are told that 
he (Lord Byron) passes his time in great indolence except as 
to riding surely (says the Editor) wc ma\ add writing He 
rises aery late breakfasts rides till dusk fkc I hope ne\t week 
the Editor or his Friend Julius will inform us in what part of 
\enice Lord Byron takes his violent equestrian exercise It 
must indeed appear a norelty in that capital a freak worths of 
a Milford Anglais 

Though the good man makes a slip here however he is all 
ali\c on great points and in the notice of the Palembang Ex 
pedition he is so politely cml in believing every thing to 
which his Brother Editor of the Government Gazette at Batavia 
gives the stamp of his authority so contemptuous of informa 
non received hy private letters and from anonvmous sources 
and so zealous for legitimacy that nothing more could le ex 
peeled even from the Editor of the Brussels C 3zcttc 

Mhcrc n Matthew BRWinir am dst all this He gave 
on scratch some months ago and that had a visit !c effect 
Why does hr not apply the lash again? 


yours 

Q IN THf CORNTR 


Ctounng>ee January »• lPiO 



January 17, zSia 


rEMALr IN! AN HClDf 
To the Ldiior of the Calcutta Journal 

Jur, 

\out Journal of tU«_ iGth of December, contains a Lettet 
from A 15 endeavouring to show. that the inhabitants of the 
Joobul Country have charged themselves with the occa 

510ml commission of female Infanticide and leaving the dis- 
proportion between the sixes 10 be accounted for in some other 
manner yet to be discovered 

His first reason why t!ic fact m question should be unpro 
bable mmeU that the country is thinl\ peopled need not 
detain «s long He will not pretend that the count!) is not 
peopled up to the level of its actual resources , that the income 
of die Inhomcr is moit than sunkiem for his maintenance and 
that therefore the population is not stationary but increasing 
If ibis were so slases would not be exported and the fear of 
poverty from a numerous family would not be evinced by the 
practice of Pohandrv He thinks that in foobtil women ire 
more valuable than men and that Polyandry has been origin 
ally adopted, and still continues from the inability of tndivtd 
uals to purchase each a wife for himself He asls, therefore, 
why should female infants be destroyed m a country where it is 
the interest of the parents to rear the females rather than the 
males in order to supply the demand which there ought to be 
For wives ? 

Admitting that female slaves are dearer than males yet this 
future resource could not operate with even family so as to 
induce diem to rear their third fourth and fifth daughters It 
could neither influence those who were so poor that they could 
not support the intermediate expence until the children were of 
a marketable age nor with those whose rank and respectability 
prevented them from ever jesorting to such a mode of disen 
cumbrance He says wives are dear because they are scarce 
and thence the custom of Pol\ andrv But wh\ should the\ be 
scarce, if ?s he contends there is no exposure of female infants? 
If Polv andrv be the consequence of a deficiency of women to 
what is that deficiency owing ^ 

But the prevalence of Polyandry among the Navrs and in 
Tibet proves that the custom does not necessarily imply a dis 
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proportion in the number of the sexes In these conn tires 
there is no w mt of uoim.ii, nid yet in most fnmlics there is i 
phir dit) of husbands to one uifc A 15 speaks of the c\pcnie 
of the first purchase of a wife as being the onl) obstacle to 
Monogaim in Joobul He docs not adveit to the subsetjuent 
CNptiUL of maintaining her and their children lie does not 
consider lint there are millions of b idiclors that cannot airord 
to recent wives, if the) were gratuitonsl) offered to them We 
licet 1 not doubt then Out m Jnohul Polyandry is one of the 
causes, not the consequence, of the admitted inequality m the 
existing nurnlicr of the sexes 

Accortltng to AB if Infanticide prevail at all in Joobul, 
ft must be of males rather th m of females But the world docs 
not airmd an example of the expose of male children in 
preference to females whereas there ha\c been several examples 
of the converse And it is ni) object in this letter to suggest 
Tea sons uh) l emalr Infanticide :na) be suspected to obtain in 
a certain degree at this moment throughout India 

The few r ho have directed their inquiries to this subject 
have found that in India there is an excess of males being a 
result contrar) to that produced b) the operation of natural causes 
in every other country, wherein, from the emigration of the males 
and the numerous casualties to which they are subject *bv 
flood and field and by unhealthy employments there is a 
small excess of males born and considerable excess of females 
living In Mr Colebrookes most valuable little Work, on the 
husbandry of Bengal, he tells us that the results of his inquiries 
with the population of a ‘ a few villages exhibited 179 inhabt 
tants in each village viz 92 males and 87 females This 
disproportion has been confirmed by recent inquiries In the 
'Appendix to the fifth Report at page 7 8G there is a Letter 
from Colonel Munro to the Board of Revenue dated ®Gth of 
Julv 1807 wherein he says that population of the Ceded 
Districts is 2 014 291 and that the number of males is supposed 
to be one tenth more than of females How are such results to 
be accounted for 5 Are they compatible with the supjxjsition of 
the non-existence of Female Infanticide ? 

In Mr Orme s time our statistical knowledge of India was 
so slight tint we find the following pissage in his Historical 
Fragments Every Gentoo is by his religion obliged to marry, 
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and is permitted to have more wives than one It has been 
proved, that the number of females exceeds that of mates, or 
that a plurality of wises produces not the effect in India, 
which it is imagined to do in other countries, that of decreasing 
the number of a people " 

In all countries, the richest and the poorest, the most ctvi 
hred and the most savage, it is easier to proutle for sons than 
for daughters but in India, sons derive additional value from 
its peculiar superstition They only can perform the ntes that 
arc to give relief to the souls of their deceased fathers ' The' 
Hindoos says Mr Ward, 4 are said to exercise much tender 
ness towards women in a state of pregnanq. not however from 
any high sensibility in reference to the sex, but from an anxious 
concern to secure the safe birth of a child hoping it will be 
A Sov, to whom they may commit the charge of releasing them 
after death from a state similar to purgatory' ' I XIII 

Of the hoolecnu Bramins, Mr Ward says “it is essential 
to the honor of a Koolcenu, that he have one daughter, but by 
the birth of many daughters, he sinks in respect, hence he dreads 
more than other Hindoos the birth of daughters Some inferior 
kuleenus marry many wives, I have heard of persons having 
no , many have 16 or so, others 40 or 50 each ” I Gi And 
at page ipsy he gives some specimens of the issue of koolcenu 
marriages by which it appears that more of them contrived 
not to be dishonored by a majority of daughters, viz 


First example. 

65 

wives — 41 

sons — 25 daughters 

Second example 

7* 

» 3* 

. 27 

Third example. 

60 

- *5 

M »5 

Fourth example. 

4* 

. 32 

16 

Fifth example 

8s 

, 18 

26 

Total 

38* 

MS" 

. 109 


From all the6e considerations I not only concur with 
J’HiLANTHROFOs, in thinking that Lieutenants Gerard and 
Herbert have not been deceived but am of opinion that the 
charge of Female Infanticide may be preferred against a 
gieater extent of country than has hitherto been generally sus 
pected to be the theatre of that crime 
On the Ganges, December it, i8iq PAMPHILUS, 
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LIBRARY SOCIETY 
To the Editor of the Calculla Journal 
Sir, 

I some tune ago attempted to draw the attention of jour 
readers to the existence of the Calcutta Library Society, (which 
was even unknown to man)) and I will now give )ou some 
further account of the Institution I cannot do this better 
than b) relating to you. what passed at a General Meeting of 
the Proprietors held a short time since 

It there appeared, that the Society is not only out of debt 
but the accounts of the Treasurers present a considerable 
balance in its favor and if it were to meet cordial and general 
support I am certain much public unlit) would be the result 
Mans well wjshers to the Sociel) object to the sum required 
of each person before he becomes a Proprietor, which sum is no 
less than *>oo rupees But the) do not recollect what the) will 
get for their /none ) for that jo o rupees ihev become legally 
entitled to a share tn the property of the Librar), which if sold 
to morrow would return ncarl) treble the sum to each Fropnc 
tor and in addition to this the share they have thus become 
entitled to is transferable to a Friend should the holder of it 
be obliged to leave the Presidency, and whilst he is absent from 
it no Monthlv Subscription is demanded from him yet when 
he returns again he ma\ resume his connection with the msti 
tuuon 

How then can any one complain that this premium of 200 
rupees is a sheer loss ? I will venture to say, that no one could 
point out a more eligible mode of disposing of 200 rupees to 
advantage Many members of the Institution hold two shares 
— some three and one Gentleman whose name I must lake the 
libert) of mentioning holds no less than four and this Gentle 
man is Lieutenant General Sir John McDonald who as far aa 
J am able to judge makes a better "use of his monev than an) 
man in India for he is ever ready to support any Institution 
which leads to tne improvement of bis fellow-creatures and 
can anv one be more entitled to this character than the Calcutta 
I ibrarv Society 5 

Dr W Russel! was President of the Society last tear For 
the present year the Meeting unanimously resolved to elect Sir 
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John McDonald, as President, and he was consequently called 
to the Chair The Societ) tin) indeed look up to him is its 
Tidier, and I onl) hope the worthy General will long continue 
to regard it as his favorite child 

1 im anxious to call the attention of the Public to this Ins 
tilution, because I am strongly impressed with the idea of its 
utility , and it only requires more general encouragement to 
become in a short tune a Library of great \iluc It it present 
contains nearly 5000 volumes, and all these arc modern 
Works forming a scry interesting and icspcctablc codec 
tion but sull we arc not possessed of many Works of 
reference , and it were much to be wished, that tins might be 
accomplished This might, and will 1 have no doubt, be done 
but Gentlemen should come forward and join cordially in the 
undertaking, and what now appears difficult to a few, would 
be easy to be accomplished by the aid of many We have 
alio ly a balance in our favor and should tins be increased 
to a respectable sum it is in contemplation to send it to some 
person at home to purchase such Books as shall appear to be 
most wanted in this country but this is only contemplated, 
and it is a reproach to the inhabitants of Calcutta that it is not 
carried into execution 

Let me hope that this humble representation may have 
some effect and that a sense of the utility of the Institution to 
all classes of society will induce the heads oE that society to 
take it under their patronage The rooms granted to the 
Members of the Institution by the liberality of the Managers 
of the Town Hall arc found to answer the purposes for which 
they vvere intended and a saving of 1000 rupees per annum to 
the Society is the result Whv not then continue this good 
work y 

It will be satisfactory to those who are concerned m ftie 
welfare of the Institution to learn, that Mr Richardson alone 
now supplies the Library with Books Mr Underwood having 
given such dissatisfaction to the Society and so materially con 
tributed to plunge it into those difficulties from which the Iihe-* 
rality of its Members have now extricated it that they even 
were under the necessity of forbidding him (Mr Underwood)* 
to send out any more supplies 

We are now, however, receiving regular and well chosen 
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selections of Books from the hands of Mr Richardson who 
appears io deserve the high character he has every where acqui 
ted for punctually and attention We have thus every pros- 
pect of success and from the attention paid to the business of 
the Ltbraiy in every department there is no reason to appre 
hend future embarrassment It only remains then for those 
Gentlemen who wish to become Members of the Institution to 
send in their names to the Secretary and for the small Sum 
required they ma) not only procure an adequate compensation 
an the pleasure they must derive from it themselves but will be 
means of material!} assisting the cause of Literature and effec 
tually promoting public good 

Zf-.NO 

Calcutta January 14 1810 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

I can scared} recall to mind any occasion in mv life on 
which I have enjo>ed a higher intellectual pleasure than was 
given to me at the Examination of the Scholars in the Part 
Street Academy on Tuesday the *ist ulUmo To a person 
who has the least fondness for Literature and Science there is 
an unspeakable delight in beholding the early blossoms of genius 
and the fruitful expansion of juvenile talents especially when 
the roseate blush of ardent emulation is seen to glow Without 
the least discolouring from the lmd tints of envy It is a delight 
that emanates from the best sympathies of our nature and spread 
itself through all the noblest faculties of the mind It insensibly 
leads us back into the happy scenes of our youth makes us think 
wuh grateful and reverential respect of our Alma Mater and 
turns our reflections with a pleasing mixture of joy and regret 
to those hours which we have prudently devoted to the attain 
ment of knowledge and virtue and those which we have c:,If ' 
lessly wasted in folly and dissipation 
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Although from the tenor of the Advertismem, winch con 
hdently muted the I’ublic to tins exhibition, as well as from the 
known diameter and abilities of the Preceptor, it tv as reasonable 
to hope that something good would be produced, the event sa* 
much surpassed whatever I had pictured to my own fancy of the 
education of youth in tins country, that I did not leave the room 
till the Examination vs as completely over, and the little fellows 
had been made happy m the receipt of those prizes and honors, 
for whidi they had been so zealously contending 1 then rcluc 
tantly quitted the interesting scene, with sentiments of surprise, 
pleasure, and admiration, that language cannot well describe 
IVhat greatly contributed to produce and to enliven these 
sentiments in me, and in other spectators, was a short Prefatory 
Address from the Preceptor, in which he informed the company, 
that * the recent ill state of Ins health had precluded his atten- 
tion from any thing beyond the ordinary class du’ics of tho 
School, that the Pupils had therefore had little or no prepara 
non further than the appointment of their tasks, and only one 
rehearsal so that what would that day be exhibited was nothing 
different from their daily lessons and exercises, and what they 
were at all times prepared to exhibit, if called up without a 
moments notice, any day in the year," and really. Sir, when this 
circumstance is taken into consideration, the whole performance 
must have appeared to every body present not only reputable 
in the highest degree, but truly excellent, without making any 
allowance for the disadvantage of climate and various other 
local impediments 

The company assembled on this occasion was both numerous 
and respectable There were several Military Officers, some* 
Gentlemen of the Civil Service, and a great many Ladies 
I regretted not seeing m the room any of those gentlemen to 
whom children are frequently sent down the country to be put 
to School l mean the Agents But, in the busy hours of the 
day, it may be supposed, that they have not leisure from their 
own important avocations It would be otherwise desirable that 
they should by personal inspection of what is done tn the differ 
ent Seminaries of Education, be better enabled to do justice to 
their Constituents in this respect It is certainly a point of no 
trifling consequence either to the parents or their children 

Indeed, Sir, every member of Society schools feel an interest 
in seeing the rising generation trained to habits of industry. 
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science, morality, and religion, and I hold it to be the dut) of 
e>ery man, who has the InOtdedge and opportunity, to rnform 
the public mind in regard to these particulars With this view. 
Sir, and m order to do impartial justice to the menu of a Pre 
ceptor, whose apparent candour, integrity, benevolence, and’ 
consaenuous discharge of his professional duties, give him a fair 
claim to public esteem, I shall endeavour to give you a faithful 
description of what I saw and heard, at the late Examination 
of Mr Farrell s Pupils There were too many well mfoiroed 
and respectable witnesses of it, to admit of the possibility of m> 
deluding your judgment, or that of your readers, by any mis 
representation, without nsLmg the credit of my own veracity, 
and injuring the cause which it is my purpose to serve. Scholars 
who are graced with the true embroidery of genius and talent, 
have no occasion for the display of tinsel decorations and a 
fabnc that is supported bj the solid pillars of permanent and 
substantial fame, has no need of artificial props 

The Prize Candidates, to the number of between So and 90 
were arranged in their respective classes along one side and end 
of a large hall Chairs and couches for the Visitors occupied 
the other three sides of the room Tables, extending nearly the 
whole length of the centre, were covered with Boots of Writing 
and Cvphenng Algebra Tngonometn, Merchants Accounts. 
English French, and Latin Exercises, Christmas Pieces and 
Drawings Of a great mans of these performances it would ba 
but faint piaise to »\, that they were executed m a style of 
neatness taste, and elegance Some of the Boots of Arithmetic 
particularly those of the Boy* named. Masters, Welsh. Bird, 
Mullins, and George Burt, were the most perfect models I have 
even seen in the rules of that useful Science, and were finished, 
particularly that of Masters with a precision, beauty, and coi 
rectness that would grace the Boots of any Merchants Office 
and do credit to the first Academy in the woild 

If I were to say, that the Christmas Pieces of Brawn,* Bird, 
and Mullins (whose names as well as those above, I marled on 
the printed list, a copv of which was handed to each of ihe 
Visitors) if I were to say. Sir, that these specimens of the art of 
Penmanship in all its branches, not brief specimens either 
but on a large and complicated scale equalled the best copper 
plate Engravings I might be thought, by those who have never 
seen such consummate skill m J'mmamhip to be dealing in 
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hyperbole but it is so well known to man) persons who Ime 
seen them that I should he telling )ou only a plain and abso 
lute truth Man) of the Drawangs too were extremely well 
done 

The Literary Fxanunation began with the Ilo)s of the 1st 
Class construing and parsing the Royal Classics Horace Vngil 
Ovid Cicero Caesar Justin and Phaedrus These tasks were 
executed by most of them with a graceful facility promptitude 
elegance and precision that 1 never saw excelled and but rarely 
equalled in the schools of England la passing each Hoy recited 
with ease and accuracy the Latin Rules from the Eton Grammar 
Nov Sir is it to be imagined that Boys can attain to such free 
dom and correctness in reading these authors some of which 
arc very difFcult without much pains and attcntidn constantly 
bestowed on them by a good master of professional abilities 
and experience? 

If any of your readers should be disposed to ask what utility 
there is in teaching Latin to the youth of this Country who arc 
seldom or ever brought up to the learned professions? I answer 
one of its many excellent uses is to give them a critical and 
Correct knowledge of the English language which it is impossible 
to acquire without it 

The French Class consisted of 12 Boys who in pairs recited 
with appropriate and graceful action some of Fontenelle s and 
Fenelons Dialogues des Morts and really for the most part 
their accent and pronunciation, of the French language could 
scaicely have been more correct if tl ev had learnt it in Pans 
It was evident tone that they must have been under the tuition 
of a very good French master Two little Boys also recited with 
a most agreeable effect the amusing Dialogue m English between 
\le\ander the Great and Diogenes the Cyn c Tins was fol 
lo ved by recitations from Historv by a Class of about 2G Bovs 
and the subject chosen was one of the best that can be imprinted 
nix Oip_ minds. oJL rym Chlntw^X yiuth- oam/Jv law*, 

apd Constitution 

A much more numerous Class consisting of at least 50 
pupils then stood up to recitations of Geography The efforts 
of memory displayed by these two Classes were truly surprising 
and served to show how much may be done in a School by 
constant weekly repetitions This numerous Class of Bovs not 
only told the principal divisions of the land and water with 
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their respective boundaries throughout the Clobe, but traced all 
the contsderible nvers of the four continents from their rcspec 
tive sources to the sea with the number of miles they are com 
puted to run and gave a distinct account of die climate, pro- 
ducts, population and government, of every country, the latt 
tudes and longitudes of 3 ll the chief atics and sea ports m the 
universe, with the puna pal commodities in which they trade 
This Sir, is useful knowledge and these things well impressed 
on the memories of young people, by repeating them at stated 
times are never afterwards forgotten. 

A Class of 1* Boys was then examined m Problems on the 
Terrestrial and Celestial Globes first rearing all the Matbema 
ucal definitions which appertain to that Saence Each Boy in 
ius turn then advanced to a pair of 18 inch Globes which stood 
In the middle of the room and performed the Problem he was 
desired to do repeating aloud the rule and the different steps 
by which it was done 

To avoid prolixity, I shall only say of the five English Read 
5 ng Classes that the performance in general was very fair and 
correct I would never wish to hear either Poetry or Prose 
better read than thev were respectively by roam of the Scholars 
of the 1st, ad and 3d Classes with the true English pronunaauon 
untainted by the least particle of any foreign accent. 

I have seen Sir, m the Public Prin ts much praise (I hope 
deservedlv) bestowed on some other of the Calcuira *<hools and 
in this Essav I have used roy humble endeavours to pav a tnhute 
of justice to real and acknowledged merit nor can I condnde 
it better than by observing, that if there be any public Seminary 
of Education in the Metropolis of India with exception to the 
Company s College that holds an equal compeauon with that in 
Fart Street, it may be justly considered a great blessing to the 
Community 

I am. Sir 

Your obedient Servant, 
LEGATUS 


Dum Ditto, January 6 i8so 
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IMMOLATION OF WIDOWS 

The frequency with which the Immolation of Widows oi\ 
the Funeral Piles of their Husbands, is practised here in the 
very neighbourhood of the Metropolis of British India, is harill) 
inown to those who seldom stir beyond the Course in their 
morning and evening dmes, for it seems impossible to imagine, 
that if known, so great and so general an indifference to the exis* 
twice of these Human Sacrifices should pres ail in the bosoms of 
alt classes of our fellow countrymen in Indian Society 

We hate heard that a Gentleman who recently armed here 
from kishnagur, passed no less than four of these Sacrifices, in 
the short space of three days journey, and within the last 
month, there hate been offered up to the avarice of the Bramins, 
in the neighbourhood of Banackpore, lshura, Serainpore, and 
Hooghly, several unfortunate victims, some of whom have been 
declared by those who witnessed the awful and revolting cere 
mony to have been sacrificed without the exerase of their own 
will or consent, and to hate betrayed evident signs of compunc 
tion if not positive resistance while their barbarous relatives 
and tyrannical priests stood around them to enforce their death, 
or to seal their refusal with ignominy and disgrace 

It is more than gratifying to find, that while the British 
population of India are generally speaking indifferent 10 this 
subject, there has arisen among the Hindoos themselves a power 
ful opposition to the continuation of these barbarous murders, 
and that great learning talent, ingenuity, and moral courage 
have been displayed by those who endeavour to prove that even 
by the Hindoo laws such Sacrifices are not binding and who 
strenuously labour to effect their abolition 

The Friend of India has done much good m the part it has 
taken in spreading widely the sentiments of these writers from 
time to tune, and we should be wanting in our duty, jf we did not 
assist these laudable endeavours by every means in our power 
We accordingly give a large portion of our Number of to-day to 
an able Review from it, of a Pamphlet on the subject of the 
Burning of Widows, written originally by a learned Pundit, in 
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the llcngailcc language lmt since translated into English, and 
published m n small quarto of 48 pages, to which edition the 
remarks that follow, refer 

Ibis Work, small as it is is 111 a high degree interesting 
merely from the circumstances m which it appears, and the 
subject it embraces It is the product of a Native Press, and 
is among the first attempts yet made for these three thousand 
years to appeal to the public respecting the justness and pro 
priety of practices received as sacred by the Hindoos from then? 
being sanctioned by antiquity It forms one of the fruits winch 
have arisen from tin. introduction of printing into India and is 
the result of that svise and benign sway exercised by Britain 
over her possessions in the east Under the Moosulman or the 
Hindoo governments which formerly existed here, nothing of 
this kind could have appeared as no one durst venture pub 
ltdy to question the propriety of any practice which professed 
to derive its sanction from the Koran or the Hindoo Shastras, 
its advocates would not have found it necessary to bring any 
discussion respecting it before the public much less to submit 
those irgumcnts on which it might rest for support to public 
decision 

Such however have been even the oblique effects of that diffn 
sion of light which the residencdof Europeans has produced in 
India that the natives themselves begin to feel the necessity o£ 

1 centring to reason as the test of their conduct in things both avil 
and religious They cannot but perceive that this is the line of 
conduct observed by their rulers themselves that no length oP 
time no weight of authority is thought sufficient to support a 
practice which may be plainly contrary to justice and humanity 
and that the inveteracy of any abuse so far from forming a 
reason for its continuance furnishes only stronger motives for 
its speedy abolition It was impossible that this should long be 
altogether without effect on the minds of the natives they have 
already begun in a certain degree to think for themselves and 
{be consequence u that long prescription in cases decidedly} 
opposed to righetousness begins in some measures to lose its 
weight and while the advocates of humanity lay before their 
countrymen their reasons for doubting the propriety of usages 
evidently contrary to its dictates the supporters of them are cons- 
trained however unwillingly to meet their opponents in the 
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public area and submit to the judgment of the spectators the 
grounds on which the) solicit their continued suffrages 

The subject which occupies the attention of the natives in 
the present instance, is one in which humanity is dec pi) inter 
ested It affects, not the color of a garment or some bodily pos 
ture in devotion, but the lives of the most defenceless and the 
most virtuous class among the natives of India. It involves the 
fate of nil the mothers and daughtus in Bengal who possess ail) 
respectability in life, — and the question is, whether supersti 
tion Shall in Bengal alone, consign to the flames, this and every 
succeeding )ear, a greater number of innocent v ictims than were 
consumed in the Gres of Southfield during the whole reign of 
bloody Mary, or than disgraced the annals of papal superstition 
in Britain from its establishment to its downfall, whether 
more fatherless orphans shall be deprived in every succeeding 
5 car of their only surviving parent and friend, than were thus 
bereaved in any year by tbc most tremendous pestilence which 
ever raged m Britain — or whether the voice of humanity shall 
triumph over superstition, folly and cruelty 

The occasion oE this pamphlet is as follows For some 
tears past the burning of such a number of widows annualt), 
has greall) affected the minds of many among the British inha 
bitants of this Presidency who have been constrained to witness 
these melanchol) scenes Previously to the Marquis Wellesleys 
departure in \8o6 Dr Carey through the Rev Dr Buchanan 
submitted to Government three memorials on this subject The 
first of these included the practice of exposing infants which ex 
isted chiefly m the north of Bengal and that of persons devoting 
themselves voluntarily to death at Saugur island, and m certain 
other places The two Last practices were abolished by an order 
of Government but the burning of widows has been suffered to 
continue lo the present day In consequence of manv 
Europeans having however expressed their surprize and grief at 
the prevalence of a practice so contrary to humanity many 
natives have at length began to reflect on the subject and to 
enquire into the grounds on which it is still continued In the 
course of the last year Rama mohuna ruya addressed his coun 
trymen on the subject m a well written pamphlet reviewed in 
our number foT December last m which he insists that the pric 
tice has in reality no foundation m the Hindoo Shastra them 
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selves To this pamphlet, the Work under consideration I* 
an answer drawn up by some of the pundits in Calcutta, who 
feel unwilling that so laudable a practice as that of burning fbeir 
widows shall fall into disuse It is sent forth without a name 
and without a title page, but from private information, as well 
as from the pamphlet itself, we find that it is the Woik of men 
by no means deficient m learning It is written xu die form of a 
Dialogue between an Advocate for the system of burning widows, 
under the term ’ Bidhaok, ' and an Opponent, here termed 
‘Nishcdhok’ In the body of the Work every authority suppo- 
sed to countenance the inhuman custom, and every scrap of 
Sungsknta found on its side among Hindoo writers, are given in 
the original text, as well as translated into Bengalee The work 
is \aluablc therefore from its containing every thing found in 
the'Hmdoo Shastras in favour of this barbarous practice, and if 
all this (all short oE an absolute and mdispensible injunction, 
the practice will be found to be as illegal according to the 
Hindoo Shastras as it is inhuman itself This work is evidently 
intended for the perusal of Europeans also, as an English transla 
tion (if it desene the name.) is prefixed to the original Work 
This pamphlet not being put into our hands till the piece on 
this subject given in our Number for July was put to press, we 
were unable to notice it at that time We now however redeem 
the pledge then given to examine it on the first convenient 
opportunity in doing which, while we study brevit) as much as 
possible, we deem it a duty we owe to humanity to attempt it in 
a manner sufficiently full to enable our readers to judge of the 
merits of the question, as well relative to the foundation on 
which it is said to rest in the Hindoo Shastras, as respecting the 
answers here given to the objections urged against the practice 
by the fnends of humanity In our extracts from this pamphlet 
we prefer quoting its own language for the sake of doing it 
every degree of justice, and shall content ourselves with merely 
adding a sentence or a word where the translation is not suffi 
ciently intelligible The Work commences by the Advocate's 
urging the claims of his cause in the following pompous and 
sweeping declaration 

* It is ordained by (the) Srutee Smntee, Pooranas and other 
Sacred Books that the women on the death of her husbands, 
should die in Shubumurana, that is to bum (should burn, 
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themselves alive with the corpse of their respective husbands 
and that in want of the corpse (the)) should die in tJnoo mu 
tuna that is to hum (should burn) with something belonging 
to their husbands which usages the great sages during all the 
four ages of the world viz Suttna Treta Dwapuru and Kulce 
have regularly maintained m their codes It is very improper 
that you throw obstacles to prevent such a matter To this the 
Opponent is made to reply *You sa) this is improper for want 
of knowledge of the Shastra or Law but when )OU know the 
ShastTa yon will no more say so 

This forms the signal for the Advocate s unmasking all his 
batteries and pouring forth on the poor Opponent every sen 
tence and scrap of Sungsknta in support of the practice ’which 
he had been able to muster up The chief of these authorities 
is that of Ungeera who however does little more than recom 
ineni the practice We give his opinion in the locates own 
translation The woman that mounts the funeral pile of her 
deceased husband equals herself to UroondhoOtee the wife of 
\ ushisht ha and enjoy bliss in heaven with her own husband 
She that accompanies her husband to the other world dwells in 
heaven for three and a half cotee years (Thirty five millions) 
which is equal to the number of hairs on an human body and 
with (by) her own power taking her husband up in the same 
manner as a snake-catcher would have taken a snake out of its 
hole remains with him in diversion She that goes with hen 
husband to the other world purifies three generations that is 
the generations of her mothers side fathers side and husbands 
side and so she being reckoned the purest and the best in Fame 
among women becomes too dear to her husband and continues 
to divert herself with him for a period equal to the reign of 
fourteen (successive) Indras and although the husband be guilty 
of slaying a brahman or friend or be ungrateful of 
the past deeds yet the said woman is capable of purifying him 
from all these sms Hence says the Advocate Ungeera 
affirms that after the demise of a husband there can be no 
other duty for a chaste wife than to destroy herself in the fire 
Purasura is then quoted as confirming part of this recom 
mcndation by saying The woman that goes with her husband 
to the other world dwells in heaven for three and half cotee 
years which is equal to the number of hairs on an human body 
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Hareela is, after this introduced as enjoining it by consequence 
in the following luminous observation "After the death of d 
husband until his wife does not burn (bum) herself m the fire 
she cannot get rid of her feminine bod) This sentence is 
Co be noticed for the inference which will be found drawn from 
it in the latter part of the Work The Muhabharula is then 
adduced as cfec/aring that a woman s burning herself on her 
husbands funeral pile atones for her hating been a scold or 
even unfaithful throughout life, and secures her accompan)ing 
him in the other world maugre all unwillingness on his part 
and this although she bum herself from "amours, wrath, fear, 
or affection The highest countenance given the practice 
therefore "by their own writers (and these appear but four 
Ungeera Purasura Hareeta and V)asa) amounts on!) to i 
recommendation of it from certain advantages the widow i* 
deluded with the hope of obtaining that is the enjojment of 
happiness with her husband — by no means to eternity, however 
•but for as mans years as there arc hairs on the human body 
after which, gentle reader, she must descend to the earth again 
and undergo all that vicissitude of births which in the opinion 
of the Hindoos constitutes future punishment 

The Advocate for this practice then goes on to notice 
another authority, that VishnooRisee, who however leaves 
burning perfectly optional in the following language After 
the demise of a husband his wife shall either devote herself 
to Brtthmachttrj a (a frfe of a ustcnH ) or mount the Suncta) pil- 
ot her husband To do away the force of this option ihc 
Adsocate adds that the choice of a life of austerity svould 
involve in it eight faults or crimes but which he lias not 
mentioned that the reader might judge of their nature or 
magnitude and that even this option is therefore to be 
rejected and thus the hapless widow according to lnm must 
inevitably consign herself to the flames if she would discharge 
her duty to her deceased husband He then goes on to state 
the authority for unoo-muruna or a womans burning herself 
after her husbands death with some article belonging to him' 
a practice by no means uncommon at the present day For this 
he adduces the authority of only a solitary writer, the author 
of the Mutsva Poorana in these words * In case of the demise 
of a husband m a distant country, the chaste wife should 
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pur if) her person by bathing and then taking her husband s 
shoes or another thing, enter into a burning pile to be prepared 
on purpose This he justifies by saying, that the Rigieda 
declares such women not to be guilty of self murder, which 
plainly indicates that if this be self murder in the opinion of! 
the Hindoos themseUcs it would be condemned Such then 
is the whole of the countenance this Advocate, on whom it 
was incumbent to bring forward the strongest authorities for 
a practice so repugnant to humanity has been able to adduce 
from the Hindoo writers themselves — and this one quotation 
from Oosuna, condemns it in the gross — it is the voice of 
nature involuntarily speaking Let not Brahmunees or wives 
of brakmuns suffer death by entering into a separate pile, but 
for the rest of the uomen brahmunees excepted this law is 
most preferable " Now when it is considered that e\ery 
authority adduced in fa\our of this praciice is that of Brah 
muns for no Shoodra has ever yet become authoritative is a man 
of learning this decides the matter at once If it he meritorious 
thus to ascend the separate funeral pile, why deny this pmi 
lege to the daughters of brahmuns> Why indeed, but because 
nature spoke in the breast of this writer? He was a brahman 
and he shuddered at the idea of consigning his daughter to 
the flames for the sake of a worthless husband who might 
perhaps have treated her with neglect and cruelty all his life 
The brahmuns of the present day are however, far more 
devout they are unwilling their wives shall be debarred this 
glorious privilege — and consign them to the flames precisely 
as they do others a plain proof that a regard for the authority 
of their own shastras has little to do in continuing this prac 
tice the motive for this must be sought elsewhere 

But lo these quotations from Ungecra Harccta and 
Purasura the advocates for this practice art well nw-uc art 
opposed authorities of far grealer weight and such as coin 
plctcly nullify them and forbid this inhuman custom These 
it is the grand object of this pamphlet to do away The 
Opponent is now made to quote these therefore that the 
Advocate for the burning svstem may obtain an opportunity 
of invalidating them He first adduces the famous legislator 
Munoo whose authony is paramount to that of every succeed 
mg writer, as prescribing an opposite course for widows m the 
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following language: “Listen to ihe law which Munoo has 
prescribed for the husbandless women. 'After the death of 
husbands, their wives should mate themselves lean, by living 
upon sweet flowers, roots and fruits; never mind the name oC 
a man, and until the time of their respective death with resig- 
nation and restriction continue to observe the laws prescribed 
for Ekputnees, (those who have married but one husband) that 
Is, they should with the desire of obtaining the state of chaste 
women, devote themselses to the law prescribed for Brahma- 
churya. As thousands of young brahmuns, who before their 
arriving to the full age devoted themselves to Brumhachurya 
and begot no children, have gone to Surga or Heaven, the 
chaste women in like manner, who after their husband’s death 
devote themselves to the law of Bruhmachurya, may attain bliss 
in heaven, though issueless.' Hence, says the Opponent, 
Munoo has ordained, ‘that women atfer their husband’s death 
should spend the remaining part of their lives in Bramha- 
churya.’ This decision of Munoo’s. the Opponent confirms by 
adducing the following corroborative declaration from one of 
the Vedas, ‘Know that whatever Munoo pronounced, is a medi- 
cine for the soul;' and another from Vrihuspatee, *A Smritec 
inconsistent with that of Munoo is not praiseworthy." 

To get rid of this decision of Munoo, which completely 
forbids die practice, is the grand object of this Work, and for 
the sake of this alone is it quoted. This the Advocate, know- 
ing that no commentator can erect himself into a Law-giver 
and abolish the law itself, first attempts by affirming, (that 
which no one denies.) that it is only the Stnritee inconsistent 
with Munno which is unworthy of regard ; but as a woman 
can live a life of abstinence and chastity after bnrning herself, 
these two of course arc not inconsistent ! Feeling ashamed of 
this argument, he quits it. and adducing the following sentence, 
from Jvymince, "where there arises an inconsistency among 
laws, that maintained by many is preferable," attempts to infer, 
that the recommendation of LIngeera, Purasura. and Hureett, 
ought to outweigh the lea* itself, enacted by Munoo. Desert 
'jng this argument as untenable however, he quotes a passage 
from the Rigveda, recommending the practice of burairg, and 
affirms, that the law of Munoo on the subject means nothing 
more than that a woman who may by any accident be f>r even- 
ted from burning herself with her husband, or afterwards with 
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one of his old. shoes, ought 1 to devote herself to a life of auste 
rity The author of this pamphlet, while he professes to set 
the authority of the Rigveda against that of the great Hindoo 
legislator, is however well aware, that the Vedas Contradict each 
other on this very point That he may in some way or other 
obviate this discrepancy, so fatal to his argument he now xn 
troduces the Opponent as quoting a well known passage from 
Veda which forbids the burning of \\ ldows m the following 
words As by means of living .still the duties usual and 
occasional can be performed to purify the mind and as by 
hearing of, and fixing our mind and devoting our soul to 
Brumha or the Supreme Spirit we can attain it (final beatitude 
or absorption m Brumha) no woman should therefore spend 
her life that is suffer death m hopes of attaining Surga or 
bliss in Heaven From this the Opponent infers, that as a 
widow is forbidden to throw away her life with the hope of 
obtaining connubial bliss for a limned time in heaven the 
authority of those who recommend a widows burning herself 
with this hope is completely nullified and that it is clearly 
the determination of the Veda as well as the command of 
Munoo that a widow ought not to bum herself but to em 
brace a life of abstinence and chastity 

This is the doctrine which it is the object of the writer 
of this pamphlet to overthrow After the Opponent has thus 
stated it therefore the Advocate for the burning system urges 
first that to infer from the authority of Munoo and the Veda, 
that a woman instead of burning herself ought to embrace a 
life of abstinence and chastity would stup the writings of those 
>vho recommend her burning herself of all authority ! an oxer 
whelming argument truly He then adduces a sentence from 
Munoo to shew that when one Smnti appears to have one 
meaning and another a different one both are to be held as 
law'. The plain inference from this wouVd he that a widow 
ought to immolate herself on her husbands funeral pile and 
to embrace a life of austerity too t To confirm this wonderful 
exposition and presene the authority of those who in their 
7cal for burning hare happened to contradict their oun cele 
brated lawgner the Advocate quotes the following contradic 
tory sentence by way of illustration In the Otiratra or the 
oblations of clarified butter offered to the consecrated fire, the 
4 
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Shorassee* is to be taken and in the Otiratra the Shonusee 
is not to be taken The just meaning of which contrary 
Sutras says he is that if in this sacrifice the Shorassee be taken 
or received the sacrifice is superlatively meritorious but if it 
be not the deed is still complete and advantageous From 
this illustration the writer in the person of the Advocate infers 
that if a widow wishes to attain connubial bliss in heaven she 
ma) burn^ herself but if she wishes final beatitude she mav 
embrace a life of abstinence and self-denial and then adds 
triumphant!) Sec the cforc that a woman s burning herself 
for the sake of connubial bliss in heasen has no way been for 
bidden The whole of thts if n have any meaning only goes 
to say that even by these authorities if a widow desires final 
beatitude she is not commanded to bum herself and that 
according to them all ir merely mailer of option Thus then 
the whole hitherto advanced by the Advocate for the 
burning system is that by their great legislator it is not 
commanded but forbidden and bv those commentators who 
abrogate the law they pretend to explain it is merely recom • 
mended and left perfectly optional But a further examma 
tion of the subject will show that this recommendation while 
viewed b% themselves as degrading in the highest degree is 
subversive of the whole svstem oF Hindooism. To illustrate 
this pan of the subject however it wdl be necessary to recur 
for a moment to tre creed of the Hindoos relative 10 future 
happiness 

The Hindoos throughout India believe the human soul to 
form an integral part of Brumha or ihe Deit) and hence esteem 
the summit of future bliss to consist in what they deem final 
beatitude or absorption into Brumha of whom thev believe 
their souls to be a part To the attainment of this all their 
endeavours are directed for the sake of it the most tremendous 
austerities are performed and nothing beyond this is supposed 
to be within the wish of man But beside this there are accord 
mg to their ideas many heavens or inferior stages of bliss to be 
obtained by certain meritorious deeds None of these however 
iV .sntvratnid av AwSiy .Juv* .the .rlneMmo .rvnjF A'.\t* jv r Jilw 
is accotding to t! on proportioned to the merit of the deed of 
which it is esteemed the reward After this period is expired 


•' the p<X cc-nti n ng the tier feed butter and other ingredient! 
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the person is expected to be born on earth again and to 
undergo numerous v lassitudes of births till his mind be so 
purified ns to obtain fnat beatitude or absorption into tl o 
deity which alone secures a person from the misery of future 
transmigrations Their state of miser) indeed is esteemed no 
more fasting than that of happiness but ever) hind of suffer 
mg therein (for there is supposed to be a great variety) is 
supposed to be proportioned in duration to the dements of the 
sufferers after which they also are said to be bom again on the 
earth and there to undergo all the vicissitude of transmigration 
till the) become sufficiently pure to obtain absorption into the 
deity Hence a woman who may bum herself for the sahe of 
hung with her husband in heaven for a certain period on its 
expiration descends to the earth and according to the Hindoos 
she ina\ be found in hell m the course of years For this reason 
the wise and learned among them treat these evanescent stages 
of bliss with contempt and contend that nothing is worthy of 
pursuit but final beatitude or absorption which nuts an end 
to all future misery Hence a woman s burning herself to 
, obtain connubial bliss in heaven for a certain period is deemed 
by them unspeakably inferior to her obtaining final beatitude 
through a life of abstinence and chastity The recommenda 
tion in which the Advocate triumphs therefore even upon his 
own principles ought to have been precisely the reverse of what 
he has made it since that line of conduct ought to be recoin 
mended to all which is supposed to secure their highest 
happiness 

The Opponent however is represented as approving of this 
decision but for the sake of its being answered he is then made 
to urge another objection in the following words As in 
various shastras contempt has been poured on actions done 
from cupidity a womans burning herself from such motives 
is by no means proper He then quotes the Kuthopumshut as 
declaring that while the pursuit of the system of Sao-ed Wisdom 
is considered safe he who pursues the other system which m 
eludes a widows burning herself degrades his own nature 
This he further corroborates by a long quotation from the 
Baguvut Geeia which charges such as follow his system with 
acting only from cupidity and ambition This is correct for 
these writers who thus recommend the performance of various 
rel gious deeds though done from the basest motives prescribe 
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certain sacrifices for the sake of obtaining health some to 
obtain heavenly bliss — and some to secure the destruction of 
an enem)' The whole of this system therefore is b) their 
best writers regarded as having in u nothing of the nature of 
virtue but as being m reality the indulgence of cupidity 
ambition and malice which dispositions indicating an impure 
mind are the very reverse of that which they deem ncccssarv 
for final beatitude Among these the Opponent properh 
classes a widows burning ficrself with her husbands corpse 
with the view of enjoying connubial bliss in heaven for a certain 
period and intimates that it actions of this kind arc not evil 
they arc at least unnecessary This fires the Advocate for the 
burning system vsho to overwhelm his adversarv at once ex 
claims "Listen then to a Srutcc (a question from the \ eda ) 
A man wishing heaven for himself shall perform Ushwamcda 
jauga (the sacrifice of a horse ) and again a man wishing 
heaven for himself shall perform Jotisluma jauga These and 
other Srutecs arc they to lose the spirits 3 that « to have no 
effect Say what is your answer? The Opponent humblv 
bows beneath the weight of this rebuke and acknowledges that 
the Srutees which commend selfish actions are not void and 
useless but intended for those who previouslv filled with 
amours wrath and covetousness" are not inclined to enter 
disinterestedly into the service of the Supreme God and that 
without these Srutees enjoining them thus to sacrifice from 
cupidity or malice they freed from all restriction would be like 
in elephant without his guide To prevent th s says he certain 
ouga were ordained to be performed by them as sen a jauga bv 
one wishing the death of his enemy poelrosti jauga by one 
longing for his son and jotisluma jauga by one wishing fahsi 
in heaven This appeases the Adv ocate who having thus secured 
the validity of these commands for the performing devotional 
<cts from cupidity ambition or malice, admits, that while these 
-ds are good sull actions done from superior motives am 
somewhat more praise-worthy This concession which might 
■urem unguarded is in realitr made with the view of enabling 
the Opponent to bnng out the last objection he has left that 
the Advocate may demolish it like a man of straw This is 
couched in the following words 

"Scssedhok If you maintain that the disinterested actions 
are better than Those self Interested whv do vou then instead 
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pf permitting husbandless women to adopt the Law of (dis 
interested) Bmmhachurya, which gives tmal beatitude, endea- 
vour to preserve the system of self interested actions, of actions 
of Shuhu muruna and Onoo muruna, which produce (merely) 
bliss tn neaven? 

This argument, which the Advocate was aware must appeal 
on the face of the subject, and must weigh m favor of a hie of 
abstinence and chastity in preference to burning, as much as 
eternal beatitude is to be preferred to a continual vicissitude of 
misery, ne now proceeds to oDviate ihis he hrst attempts by 
urging, that a woman in embracing a life of abstinence and 
chastity would still do it with a view to final beatitude, and 
tnerefore from self interested motives, hence as burning herself 
would also rescue her husband from the pit he might be driven 
into for slaying a brahmun, or a friend, or being ungrateful, 
together with the three generations before mentioned, and enable 
the woman to ‘ get herself nd of her feminine sex, ’ he esteems 
It far more desirable that she should burn 

To this conclusive argument the Opponent replies. Now 
your sayings are consonant with the shastras Still, however, 
be suggests the probability of womans attaining the state of 
final beatitude, were they, after the death of their husbands, 
to be disciplined m sacred wisdom, which by burning them 
selves they can never attain To this the Advocate for the 
burning system has an unanswerable argument ready, that all 
instruction would be totally vain, for, says he, "it would be 
attended with no other success than to condemn them for both 
the one and the other, ’ in other words, either they would not 
live the life of chastity recommended, or they would be too 
dull to do it from proper motives He concludes the argument 
with saying, ’ It is therefore ve/y improper, that the women who 
have never been conscious of so much as the meaning of the 
word Wisdom, shall (should) be desired to follow the system of 
sacred knowledge.” No other mode remains for the poor crea- 
tures therefore, hut that of preventing their going astray, — or 
of living chastely from wrong motives, by previously burning 
them alive The Opponent is now completely silenced, and at 
once gives up his argument 

We have now before us, the actual grounds on which all 
those who oppose the abolition of the practice, still desire to 
preserve this privilege of burning alive their mothers, their sisters. 
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and their daughters It is not because it is sanctioned by the 
Hindoo law for their greatest Legislator whose authont) is para 
mount to every other, positively jorbids it , by enjoining on 
widows a contrary course It is not that those few writers who 
ha\e recommended the practice {for none of them have had the 
audacity to command it in opposition to their great legislator) 
recommend it as a superior course the dictate of more exalted 
virtue for they themselves despise the course the) thus recom 
mend to the poor widow, and regard with the utmost contempt 
the motive and principle of action they endeavour to infuse 
into her mind But this unparalleled course of murder is 
practised u holly as a preventive I But as a preventive of 
whatr The effects of their dulness* their inability to compre- 
hend the instructions of Sacred Wisdom 1 What then would 
he these effects* That they would live a life of abstinence and 
chastity from improper motives, from a desire after final beau 
tude' and thus losing final beatitude only obtain heaven 
Truly their thus forcing their burning system on the poor 
widov from principles of such exalted benevolence outdoes 3ll 
that the Roman Catholics have ever done sn the way of burning 
heretics out of pure pity to their souls Yet what does this 
burning system itself profess to hold out to the poor widow 
Only a little evanescent bliss for a limited time As for the 
other part the poor widows dragging her murderous or un 
grateful husband out of the hands of Yuma as a snakc-catcher 
dr3gs a snake out of his hole it were much better not done 
If he has died under the dominion of such barbarous or base 
and ungrateful dispositions it were better far to leave him m 
tie l ands of \uma for a season to be taught better principles 
than to take him with her to heaven with these feelings of 
ingratitude barbarity and murder remaining within him A 
\ retched heaven indeed she would be likely to experience with 
such a monster during these thirty five millions of years If he 
did not murder / er there it would be merely because she could 
not tiecoine mortal again ull she has worn out this long period 
of misery It hat then is even pretended as the superior advan 
tage of ! unung* Not) ing while on their own principles it i» 

« ptional tl e option is quite against the widows interests. By 
chum g a life of abstinence and chasuty she mav attain f nal 
beatitude and even according to them she secures a certain 
degree of X liss though she should be so dull as to forfeit final 
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beatitude though hung with tins atone m view, while they 
illow. that final beatitude can nc\cr be attained by her burning 
herself lint tt is to be endured that a poor widow should 
be burnt merely on account oC dulness and stupidity Is tt 
thus tint their mothers and sisters arc to be treated? Would 
the\ not shrink. at burning alive even a beast on the funeral 
pile of its master* Sure!) it is horrid beyond expression, tliat 
rclamcs so dear should lie urged to the burning pile to prevent 
their hung a chaste and virtuous life from a wrong motive 
mere!) through dulness and at the sime time be told that It 
is improper to offer them the least instruction on a subject so 
important because they do not as yet know the meaning of 
t hc word wisdom 

But this honest declaration that their duel motive for 
supporting this system of burning is furnished by womens 
dulness and stupidity, brings to light a part of the creed of 
these advocates lor Matricide, which few ever suspected to belong 
to Hindooism The whole of the sex, every mother md sister 
and daughter arc hereby doomed to interminable misery, 
since tbev are declared to be such that it would be impro 
per for them even to be desired to follow that system of sacred 
knowledge universally esteemed b\ the Hindoo writers as the 
on I) pnth to final beatitude Astonishing 5 We have heard 
that Sloosulmans exclude women from the felicity of the bles 
S"d but this is entirely under the idea of their being without 
a soul But if Hindoo women have no souls what part of 
them is to enjov this heaven of bliss with their husbands for 
thirty five millions of years* If in the delicate language of 
Harceta already quoted until the wife does not bum (burn) 
ncrsclf in the fire she cannot get rid of her feminine body 
then Ly that act she does get rid of her body else whit avails 
this murderous rue? But if she then gets rid of her body 
what is left of her? A soul a spirit of course nothing else 
But of what materials is tins soul or spirit formed? Do tlfey 
suppose it to be formed of matter, or to be a part of the Eternal 
Spirit? If they say it is formed of matter they degrade their 
daughters and sisters and mothers beneath the very beasts 
around them for there is not a dog that passes by a reptile 
that crawls on the earth or a jackal that howls by night around 
their cottage which they do not suppose to be animated by a 
portion of the Eternal Bruraha But if they allow that they 
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have souls and still cannot obtain final beatitude b> burning 
themselves then this $)stcm, while it dootes their bodies to 
the most cruel death dooms their souls to interminable wiser) 
To what absurdity — to what contradiction even of the whole 
system of Hindooism have these Advocates for burning their 
mothers and sisters reduced themselves! After all their plead 
mg for tenderness to their religious prejudices n appears 
evident that this murderous practice is not more contrary to 
humanity than u is subversive of their own religious dogmas 
But perhaps these advocates for the burning system will 
urge that the fear of the poor widow s mistaking through dul 
ness the way to final beatitude and only reaching heaven is not 
the only reason which makes them so desirous of sending her 
through the flames to enjoy connubial bliss with her deceased 
husband — that it is rather the fear of something worse This 
indeed is strongly hinted by the Advocate in his reply to the 
Opponent on his expressing his hope that were widows after 
their husband s death disciplined in sacred Wisdom they might 
attain final beatitude which by burning themselves with their 
husbands they can never attain In this reply he declaring 
that the attempt would be vam adds "as >ou si) (advise us) 
to discipline them in the Sacred Wisdom it would be attended 
with no other success than to condemn them for both the one 
and the other But in what way could their being permitted 
to live and receive instruction condemn them for both the one 
and the other or in other words cause them to lose every hope 
of bliss? Their dulness even in living a life of abstinence and 
chastity from an improper motive could only make them fall 
short of final beatitude what then should condemn tl em to 
the loss of all felicity? The meaning is self-evident the writer 
intends to say that instead of persevering in a life of chastttv 
they might possibly go astray and thus incur the condemnation 
hinted which indeed nothing but a deviation of this nature 
could make them incur since he has already declared that deeds 
done from the meanest motive from amours (or concupi 
*eemce} sirgsr err tear aw all)} avaiiabie en ik, r case of a 
woman s burning herself and hence the merit of a life of self 
denial and chastity cannot of course be destroyed by its motives 
He evidently means to say that as they uould not live a life 
of chastity their burning themselves is the only preventive of 
their utter condemnation And have they then this shocking 
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idea of their own daughters, and sisters, and mothers? Will 
nothing preserve them in widowhood from a life of lewd ness, 
but their being burnt alive? Then a suttee nt once loses both 
us name and us nature It is no longer the effect of chaste 
affection, it is the highest dishonor to every famil) in which 
It may happen It proclaims in the loudest manner, that jn 
the opinion of her own relatives the sister or the mother who ts 
the victim, rs so corrupt in her disposition so impure in her mind, 
that thc> have no method of keeping her from a life of un 
chastity, hut that of burning her alive for what person who 
had not the heart of a tyger, would resort to tins dreadful 
remedy with so near a relative, while any other course held out 
the least hope? 

But granting all this still is it right, that this preventive 
measure should he adopted with any one, much less with such 
near relatives' Is it agiceable to natural equity, that a person 
should he burnt alive, not for impurity of conduct hut to 
prevent it} If it be, ought it to he confined to one sex 5 ought 
it not to be extended to the other likewise or arc the mothers 
and sisters of those who thus uphold the burning system more 
depraved than all who dwell around them? Surely if this 
preventive course be allowable at all it ought not 10 be con 
fined to the most virtuous merely because they are the most 
defenceless it ought to be extended farther, to the advocates 
of the measure themselves If they do not discover an equal 
disposition to impurity with their mothers and sisters they may 
to other vices equally injurious to society and according to 
their own creed equally punishable in the other world The 
same preventive therefore might with equal benevolence be 
exercised on them at stated periods or at least on such of them 
as seem most likely to perpetrate vice and if they were less 
fond of the burning system than they say the poor widow is 
they might be permuted to chusc any other mode of dying and 
thus the city and the country would in due time be purified 
in the most effectual manner it might tis true be somewhat 
thinned of inhabitants but the purity of those left behind and 
the reflection that all either burnt or hanged on this preventive 
system were as assuredly in the enjoyment of bliss they would 
have forfeited by living as the immolated widow is m the enjoy 
ment of bliss m heaven with her deceased husband might well 
reconcile us to the fewness of our neighbours 
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Ihc author of this pamphlet hating thus far silenced the 
Opponent now attempts to justify their binding the poor 
widow fast to the corpse of her deceased husband their heap- 
ing wood upon her and pressing her down with bamboos For 
this purpose he nukes the Opponent after acknowledging that 
the Advocate for the system had given the jim sense of various 
Shastras observe that instead of causing the woman to mount 
the lummig pile as the laws direct they make them first mount 
the pile and then having strongly tied the said widows to the 
corpse of their husbands heap them os er and over with wood 
and large bamboos and setting fire thereon bum them to 
death We proclaim adds he that you must not slay 

woman m such a manner To this the Advocate for the bum 
ing system does not reply by denying the truth of this shocking 
fact or by urging that it is too strongly stated but he defends 
it by saying that in whatever country the practice is to mount 
the full burning pile (there it is indisputable) indisputably 
right but that in those countries where this is not the prac 
tice this following of local custom is not inconsistent with the 
Shastras quoting several authors to shew that the usages and 
customs of a country ought to be observed The Opponent is 
then made to reply that by this rule those who residing m 
forests and mountains make it their profession to kill living 
creatures are to be held blameless By no means says the 
Advocate for the actions of these rude foresters are not appro- 
ved by men of fdclity and the laws on the head of Shuhu 
muruna have been regularly maintained by the holy sages 
philosophers and the learned The plain meaning of this is 
that the learned have themselves introduced into Bengal this 
custom of firmly binding women to the corpse of the deceased 
husband heaping v ood on them and press ng them down with 
large bamboos from a regard to the custom of the country 
when no such custom existed till created by them I In Bengal 
there was formerly no custom of this nature existing and had 
there been the customs of the rude and ignorant are here said 
to be unworthy of regard it is the learned alone therefore who 
have introduced this inhuman devial on tram their own 
Shastras for which they no plead because it does exist l 

The manner in which the Advocate justifies their violat 
irtg the womans promise to mount the bumtng pile however 
is still more s ngular It must here be remarked that the 
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uouun before she bums pronounces what is termed the Sun 
kulpa which is couched in the following terms / r ill mount 
the iiUltMNG pile Adverting to this the Opponent says 
How ran the Sunkulpa be completed, beranse (when) u is pro 
mnmttd with the promise to mount a burning pile 3 instead of 
which thc> mount it before it touches fuc I his difficult), the 
Advocate removes in a moment Sa)s he Uhateva )Ou sa) 
regarding the incompletion of the Sunkulpa arises from yout 
inattention for should a little part of a village or a clotli he con 
smiled by fire it is then said even by learned men that the village 
or the doth was (is) burnt In the same maimer a little burning 
pile is also railed a burning pile and in dm rase the Sunkulpa 
ssas (is) not incomplete As much as to sax, that if a single 
twig be set on fire this constitutes a burning pile* In this 
manner do these men with the most daring clfromcry, sport 
with their violating even their own most sacred formulis for the 
sake of securing the destruction of a poor defenceless w ulow in 
whom nature might otherwise recoil at the doom awaiting her 
The next reply however is for its Icvit) and falsehood if 
possible still more disgusting The Opponent made to 
answer I approx c of )our sa>ing this but from what instances 
die people attending funeral ceremonies (by wlnt authority do 
the people attending the funeral ceremonies ) lie up the women 
lhai are about to mount the burning pile 3 and wli) aTC the) 
not guilt) of the sin of slaying women? To this the Advocate 
replies In the aforesaid text of Hareeta it was (is) expressed 
chat until the women themselves cause their bodies to be wholly 
consumed in the fire dicy cannot finally get rid of their sex In 
which case should any part of their bodies while burning asunder 
in the pile (on the pile) be slipped out thereof u cannot 
be u holly consumed It is difficult to say whether the indeli 
cacy the shocking levity or the impudent falsehood of this reply 
be most to be detested Granting that the horrid rite requires 
every particle of the body of the wretched victim to be consu 
med does their binding her secure this? It secures her death it 
is true u renders all the recoihngs of nature unai ailing but do 
they bmd down every hmb of their helpless victim? and if they 
did would not the cords be the first fuel for the (lame? Tor 
men thus to sport with decency humanity and truth m a de 
■fence of murder offered to a British public is of itself sufficient 
to condemn for ever the inhuman custom We shall Only detain 
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the reader with one instance more of thu kind The Opponent 
having expressed his approbation of this reason for binding 
women has only one scruple left which u whether those who 
assist m burning the widow are not guilty of sin To thfs the 
Advocate for burning replies that it rather exalts them to glory 
than renders them guilty of sin which he confirms by rearing 
the following example from the Atulsyapoorana "There was a 
prostitute name Leelavutcc who having resolved to make an 
offering of an artifiaal salt hill one goldsmith name Heemtura 
ghutuka undertook the work and perceiving it to be a divine 
action he took nothing from the girl for his hire but construe 
ted for her a salt hill with so much elegance and neatness that 
afterwards m reward thereof the said poor and theological 
goldsmith together with his wife was endowed with immense 
riches and became himself the monarch of the seven-dweepa 
universe with a shining form equal to the rap of ten thousand 
suns Hence he gives the Opponent to understand that who- 
ever assists in burning a widov is likely to reap glory as well 
as this theological goldsmith for assisting the prostitute in her 
devout offering Thus do the supporters of this system by the 
most idle fables as well as the most indecent examples trifle 
with the real murder of their nearest female relatives 

On this subject as the only reason why this murderous cus- 
tom is still permitted to pollute the land with blood when the 
exposure of infants and mens voluntarily devoung themselves 
to death have been abolished by public authority must be 
sought in the idea entertained that it is tndispensibly enjoined 
by the Hindoo laws and system we intreat permission to sub 
join a few extracts from a document in our possession drawn 
up in Sungsknta about two yean ago by Mrityoonjuya\idya 
lunkura the chief pundit successively in the College of Fort 
William and in the Supreme Court at the request of the Chief 
Judge in the Sudder Dewanee Adawlur 1 ho wished him to ascer 
tain from a comparison of all the works extant on the subject 
the prease point of law relative to burning widov s according 
to those who recommend the practice This document as the 
Compiler of it from his own extensive learning and the assis- 
tance of his friends, had an opportunity of consulting more 
works on the subject than almost any pundit in this presidency 
may be regarded as possessing the highest legal authority accord 
mg to the Hindoos After having consulted nearly thirty 
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tv oris on the subject current in Bengal. and the northern 
western and southern parts of Hindoos! han among which arc 
all those quoted for the practice by the authors of tins pamphlet 
he says Having examined all the Works and weighed their 
meaning I thus reply to the questions I base been desired to 
answer He then stated tint Munoo basing directed the fol 
lowing formula to be addressed to the bride by the priest at 
the time of marriage be thou perpetually the companion of 
tbs husband in life and in death Hirccta a later writer 
savs that it is the inheritance of every woman belonging to the 
four casts not being pregnant or not basing a little child 
to burn herself with her husband The Compiler afterwards 
quotes l ishnoo moonee as speaking thus let the wife either 
embrace a life of abstinence and chastity or mount die burning 
pile but he forbids the latter to the unchaste He then enu 
rncrates particulars the various rules laid down by him and 
others who base followed him on the same side of the question 
relative to the time and circumstances in which a woman is 
permitted to bum herself and in what eases she is even by them 
absolutely forbidden These extracts shew that binding the 
i oiuan and the other acts of additional cruelly which the author 
of this pamphlet justifies arc totally forbidden The Soodhee 
koumoodee as quoted bv the Compiler says Let the mother entc 
the fire after the son has kindled it around his fathers corpse 
but to the father s corpse and ilie mother let him not set fire i f 
the son set fire to the living mother lie has on him the guilt 
of murdering both a woman and a mother Thus the possibility 
of a woman s being bound to her husband s corpse Js taken 
away while the act is left perfectly optional the son is not 
to be in the least degree accessory to the mother s death if she 
bums herself at all it must be by throwing herself into the 
/lames alteady kindled And the Nimuyo swiriftoo forbids th 
use of any bandage bamboos or wood by way of confining the 
woman on the funeral pile or before she enter it must the leas 
persuasion be used not must she be placed on the fire by others 
Thus the practice as existing in Bengal and defended in th s 
Work is deliberate murder even according to the legal author! 
lies which recommend burning as optional 

Mrityoonfiiya however shews from various authors that 
though burning is termed optional it is still not to be recom 
mended To this effect he quotes the V\ juyuntee While 
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Brumhachurya and burning arc perfectly optional, burning may 
arise from concupiscence but Brumhachurya cannot, lienee thev 
arc not equally worthy, how then can they be equally optional' 
By Brumhachurya the widow obtains bliss though she hayc no 
son ’ He then quotes Several authors, as declaring, that ssoman 
ought not to burn, because it is merels a work of concupiscence, 
the Jtilua mala vitas and others as declaring that the practice is 
merely the effect of cupidity and not the fruit of sirtuous and 
constant tnind, and the Mitahshura as declaring that by era 
bracing a life of abstinence the widow b\ means of disinc w isdom 
may obtain beatitude, and hence, that a woman s burning 
herself is improper, adding that 111 former ages nothing was 
leard of womens burning (hcmselscs it is found only in tins 
corrupt age 

The following 1* the conclusion drawn by this able pundit 
and jurist from the perusal of the whole of these Works "After 
perusing many Works on this subject, the following are my 
deliberate and digested ideas VtshncKvmoonee and various others 
say, that the husband being dead, the svife may either embrace 
a life of abstinence and chastity, or mount the burning pile, 
but on viewing the whole I esteem a life of abstinence and 
chastity, to accord best with the law, the preference appears 
evidently to be on that side Vyasa Sunkoa Ungeera, and 
Hareeta, speaking of a widow s burning say, that by burning 
herself with her husband she may obtain connubial bliss in 
Heaven v,hvle by a life of abstinence and chastity, she attaining 
sacred wisdom, may certainly obtain final beatitude Hence to 
destory herself for the sake of a little evanescent bliss cannot 
be her duty, burning is for none but for those who despising 
final beatitude, desire nothing beyond alittle short lived pleasure 
Hence I regard a vs Oman s burning herself as an unworthy act, 

and a life of abstinence and chastity as highly excellent 

In the Shastras appear many prohibitions of a woman’s dying 
with her husband, bur against a life of abstinence and chastity 
there is no prohibition Against her burning , herself, 
the following authorities are found In the Meemangsba 
durshuna it is declared, that every kind of self inflicted mjurv 
is sin The SankhvH, say that a useless death is undoubtedly 
sinful The killing for sacrifice commanded by the Shastras has 
a reasonable cause, and is yet sinful in a certain degree because 
it destroys life And while by the Meemangsha, either of the 
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IV.O ml) be chosen b) the Sankhya a life of abstinence ind 
chasttt) is alone esteemed lawful Hut bj the \ctlania all works 
springing from concupiscence arc to be abhorred and forsaken 
hence a woman s burning herself from the desire of connubial 
bins ought certainly to be rejected with abhorrence 

He further adds No blame whatever is attached to those 
who present a woman s burning In the Sliastras it is said that 
hundurpa being consumed to ashes b) the ejeof Shisa his wife 
Rutce determined to burn herself and commanded her husband s 
friend Mudhoo to prepare the funeral pile Upon this the gods 
forbad her on which account she desisted but In halce-dass 
no blame is attached to them for this conduct Thus also in 
the Shree Bhagnvnla a woman Kvipcc had a son a mighty 
hero from love to whom she forbarc to burn herself with her 
husband jet she was deemed guilt) of no sin therein Now 
also we hear of sons and other relatives attempting to dissuade 
a woman from burning >ct the) arc esteemed guilt) of no crime 
It is also evident that a woman in thus burning herself dies 
merely from her own self will and from no regard to an) shastra 
such the command of a thousand shastras would not induce to 
die They niercl) reason thus B) the death of m) husband 
I have sustained irreparable loss it is better for me to die than 
to live hence a v omatv determines to die and her relatives* 
seeing this mind in her provide tbe funeral pile and say If 
you are determined to die 10 die b) falling from a precipice 
would be tedious die 111 this nnnner thus a father who has 
a son determined 10 go to a distant coimtr) finding all chssua 
sion vain at length sends a guide with him who knows all the 
rivers and the dangerous places The various shastras there 
fore describe this action as being merely that of one who having 
received an incurable wound is determined to die whether from 
falling from a precipice by fire or b) water 

After this full and accurate investigation by one so able 
and possessing such opportunities the subject as far as relates 
to the law of the Hindoos or to the countenance it receives 
from the Hindoo S) stem raaj well be supposed to be fully before 
the public All that the author of this pamphlet assisted bv 
all the pundits who wish for the continuance of the practice 
has been able to hrmg forth as at alt countenancing u {« am 
fined to the opinions of five or six authors anudst that tnuHt 
tude included b) the Hindoos under the term of “i),e Jeat/wd’ 
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and alter the examination of nearl) Thirty Works written either 
For or against this practice the hope of obtaining further light 
respecting it from the Hindoo shastras is totall) vain A work 
to be ranked as an authont) in point of law must hate been 
known and read for ages an) Work therefore on the subject 
hitherto hidden, and hereafter brought forth to countenance the 
practice becomes for that ser> reason of no authority The 
question is now left to be determined wholly on the principles 
of equity and reason It is possible that this practice might 
hase originated m the injunction of Munoo addressed b) the 
priest to the bnde in marriage Be thou the companion ofi 
thy husband in life and in death although it is evident, that 
Munoo thereb) intended nothing of this kind b) his prescribing 
for widows a life of abstinence and chasut) From this how 
eser certain succeeding writers Hareeta and some others may 
hase taken occasion to recommend the widow s burning herself 
with the hope of living again with her husband for a limited 
number of years But even b) these it was enjoined that this 
should be a perfectly voluntar) act soluntary in its origin and 
in esery stage of it and that this should be manifested b) her 
ascending the burning pile without the least force and by no 
force being used to detain her there And should nature reooil 
at the sight of the flames the atonement was only three kahuns 
of cowncs or about twelie annas after which it is expressly 
enjoined that she shall be recened and treated by her neigh 
hours precise I) as before Abose all the son is forbidden in 
the most express manner to be in the least degree necessar) to 
his mothers death If frantic grief urge her to put an end to 
her own existence it must be b) her throwing herself on the 
funeral pile of her deceased lord in which she must be 
no more assisted than as though she were precipitating herself 
from i precipice While nothing can be more murderous there 
fore than the practice and mode justified by the writer of the 
pamphlet under consideration nothing can be more contrary 
to the spirit and intention of csen those few Hindoo writers 
who ha»e jetornm ended the burning system 

While this homd practice is allowed to have been rccom 
tn*nded bv certain writers it is esidem that it was neseT constd 
ered as a laic, or as a religious injunction essential to the dut) of 
a good Hindoo If it be a law binding esen in point of con 
science tbe greater part of India must ever haie lived in a state 
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of direct disobedience to the hws of their own religion, for 
as the iccoinmcntl'Uion is directed to widows of every cist down 
e\cu to the lowest that of a Chnmhh. it must Invt been 
imperative on all at least as matter of conscience Vet, not to 
idstn to what Mnt^oonju) \ has adv meed, that it was unknown 
m the first and purest ages of Hindooism, if the number of 
widows burnt in Bengal annually do not c\cccil a thousand, 
it must be disobeyed even in Bengal where it is most prevalent 
bv it lent ninety nine out of n hundred of the popul itton and 
ill the western pail of Hmdoost Inn by a still grcHn proportion, 
while in the southern part of the Bntisli dominions it is said 
to be scarcely regarded at all If this practice therefore form 
a part of the Hindoo religious system with the exception of 
one m pcrlnpi a thousand, this system is by themselves uimcr 
sally discarded and treated with contempt 

This barbarous practice however, while recommended by 
a few among the Hindoo writers has been found by others to 
involve principles directly subversive of Hindooism itself 
Here it is almost needless to inform the reader, that the learned 
among the Hindoos have been for numerous ages almost as 
much divided respecting their religious sentiments as were 
formerly the learned of Greece and Rome One grand pnn 
fciplc of the system is that life must not be destroyed hence 
their abstaining from animal food and hence many have thought 
it sinful to destroy a noxious or a poisonous reptile Even 
sacrifices are supposed to involve a certain degTee of guilt, as 
far as they destroy life although their being done in obedience 
to a supposed Command causes the merit of the deed to over 
balance its dement But it is evident from what lias been 
already urged that a woman s burning herself has never been 
considered as a command Hence as Mrnyoonjuya justly observes 
no blame has ever been attached by any of their writers to 
those who have prevented ns being done which would have 
been the case had it been regarded as a religious duty Instances 
enough may be found m the Hindoo Shastras of the strong 
sense they have of the sin of obstructing or preventing a reli 
gious act many examples are related of men said to be destroyed 
by devotees for interrupting them only in thetr evening cere 
monies While therefore it has been roereh recommended by 
a few, others have beheld it as destroying life without cause, 
5 
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and thus violating one of the fundamental principles of 
Hindooism 

Hut mail) base gone fimher, and condemned the iert 
principle on which it has been recommended The ground of 
this has been already mentioned The Hindoos maintain 
in all its strictness the doctrine of the metempsychosis and 
belies c that the human soul is a part of the Supreme Being 
and that while its desires arc impure and corrupt it can neser 
be reunited to him and obtain final beatitude Others among 
them however hold that certain deeds tho done from the most 
unworthy motives are in themselves so available as to merit a 
certain degree of recompense never final beatitude indeed but 
wealth a son long life the destruction of enemies or a certain 
temporary state of bliss in their Swargas or heavens In tins 
class those rank who contend for the burning of widows as is 
sufEcicnntl) testified by one of the quotations given in the pam 
phlct under consideration which says that though a woman 
burn herself from amours anger fear or a (lection she is still 
certain of obtaining heaven But all these deeds the more learned 
treat with the greatest contempt declaring them to be nothing 
more than vice in another shape the indulgence of corrupt minds 
These writers therefore view a woman s burning herself as per 
fectly unlawful Thus those who form the great support of the 
Hindoo system totally condemn the very principle on which the 
practice is at all recommended and esteem the whole an mdul 
gcncc of vicious and corrupt desires while they insist on the 
other hand that the law comniaudi a v idow to live a life of 
abstinence and chastity That these compose the greater part 
of the Hindoos may be inferred from the proportion of widows 
thus burnt alive when compared with the whole population of 
Hindoost han the horrid practice prevailing chiefly in the lower 
part of Bengal and most of all within twenty or thirty miles 
of Calcutta 

Such then is the real state of things relative to this practice 
even when described by us most strenuous advocates for the 
reader will have seen, that in the pamphlet under consideration 
the admissions of the Advocate for its continuance condemn 
the practice scarcely less than Mntyoonjuya himself As a 
command it has not the least foundation in the Hindoo system 
for while it is recu amended to all at- least ninety nine out of a 
hundred of the strictest and most devout Hindoos have ever 
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lncd m complete disregard of it Had it been otherwise indeed, 
n, the recommendation is general, the country must have been 
ever) vear a scene of general massacre U the number of 
Hindoos in India be computed at a hundred millions and few 
mil estimate them lower, the least number who die annually, 
must in the common course of mortaht) be estimated at three 
millions ami as nearly cvcrv man is married, and in general 
to a woman far younger than himself, a million of widows 
annuallv is the very lowest number which we ought to reckon 
Now d only one out of a hundred of these arc burned, this will 
exhibit ten thousand widows consigned to the flames every )ear, 
but were the whole million to be thus burnt alive, this countiy 
would yearly present such a Gohenna — such a sacrifice to Moloch, 
as the world Ins never beheld A law, however, rcgutarly dis 
obeyed by ninety nine out of a hundred of those to whom tt ts 
given, and this without either punishment or blame, is totallv 
unworthy the name Such is not the ease with the faus of the 
Hindoo system b) these, widows arc forbidden to mart) again, 
— and not one in a thousand ever marries again As a recom 
mendatton then it has not been supported by one fifth of the 
Hindoo writers on ethics or jurisprudence — nor practically re 
garded by a thousandth part of those who profess Hindooism 
The recommendation is also in direct opposition to the com 
mand of the great Hindoo lawgiver, who enjoins on every widow 
a life of abstinence and chastity, and further it is grounded on 
principles completely subversive of the Hindoo system, and 
opposed to that course which the Hindoos believe to be the 
only path to final happiness — Yet this practice thus opposed to 
their great legislators command — to the very nature of their 
religious svstem — and to all their best ideas of virtue, is kept 
alive in the metropolis and its vicinity by acts of unfeeling 
coercion, which arc the most direct violations of the rules laid 
down by those few who have at all recommended the pracijfc 
while in the provinces of Hindoosthan, which is held to have 
been the chief seat of every important transaction detailed m 
their mythology, and which contains a brave, noble, courageous 
Tace, before whom the natives of Bengal have always trembled 
the practice if formerly prevalent m any great degree has at 
this time nearly expired beneath the feelings of -common huma 
mty \ct all these circumstances of additional cruelty are now 
detailed and justified »n an address to the British public while 
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not the least shadow of argument is brought forward in support 
of the S)stem but rather principles are taatlj at owed as the 
grand motive for continuing it which discover the most complete 
absence of feeling for the moral welfare of their dearest female 
relatives and reflect on their characters the highest dishonor 
^Vhile the discussion of the subject was confined to the 
native language a certain degree of silence might perhaps have 
been less blameable But after a justification of the system ha> 
appeared in the shape of an appeal to the public both in India 
and in Britain in the English language it would be criminal 
to remain silent and a grievous offence against humamtv u> 
treat the subject in a light and cursorv manner This must 
form our apologv for having devoted to this article so unusual 
a portion of room as well as for delay in sending forth the 
Number in which it is contained And when it is considered 
that this practice causes the death of a greater number of persons 
in one year who if they ought not to be thus burnt alnc 
involve the country in all the guilt of innocent blood than arc 
publiclv executed for their crimes throughout the whole of India 
in the course of twenty years it cannot be wrong to call to ‘his 
momentous subject the attention of every friend to his countrv 
How would Britain feel if within herself a hundred innocent 
persons suffered death bv some mistake of law in the course of 
a year* How then ought she to feel when in only one province 
of her foreign dominions nearlv a thousand innocent widows 
arc every year burnt to death! Were this inhuman persecution 
which in the numlicr of its annual victims exceeds all that papal 
superstition ever brought to the stake in Britain in the course 
of a renturv directed bv the supporters of this practice against 
am particular sect or class of men they would long ago have 
appealed to their rulers for redress — or thev would have left the 
spot where thev were treated with such cruelty But how can 
mothers and sisters make an 3ppca! against their own relatives’ 
How cm a wife a mother withdraw from her own family 
Thev mav endure continual agony under ihe apprehension of the 
dreadful doom uhuh thev know awaits them on the first fatal 
attack of disease on their husbands — they may feel their anguish 
renewed at ilir sight of even female neighbour they behold led 
forth to the flames — rlicv nuv tremble at evetv touch of disease 
which affects their husbands and weep at even recollection oS 
their hapless children —but an the' leave th* *cene of suffering 
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can they make known thur sorrows 5 dare they betray even m 
the slightest degree the mgmsh which preys on their vitals 5 
They he bound as sheep for the slaughter — -and thus they must 
remain suffering in silence till British feeling and sympathy 

shall duly realize their hitherto unknown unpitied misery 

While we thus feel on this subject however, we hail with 
joy that diffusion of light among the natives which has cons 
trained this defence of cruelty and murder to come forth before 
the public Let examination thus begin among the natives 
themselves From this comse JTiuth has nothing to feai 


January 8i 1820 

Religion of Buddah — We believe that the attempts made 
by Dr Tytlei tp identify the religion of Siva or Mahadeva With 
that of Buthlah were at one period as little regarded as the 
labour with which he has subsequently endeavoured to establish 
the real causes of the fatal disorder that has so long desolated 
India In a Work published by that gentleman in the year 
1817 we believe that he pronounces the famous temple of 
Elephanta to be nothing moie than a place of worship sacred 
10 Mahadeva an idea which now seems to have gamed ground 
and which with him appears to have originated in deductions 
drawn from actual observation made upon certain magnificent 
ruins existing in the Island of Java In a letter now before us 
our learned friend remarks I have often asserted that this was 
the Religion formerlv professed over all Hmdoostan an opinion 
that has been bitterly combated judge however of im satis 
faction on receiving this evening a letter from an esteemed fnend 
attached to the Nurhudda force of which I send vou a copy 
for perusal or to use in whatever way you may think proper 
Its contents aTe of so curious and valuable a nature that wc 
should consider it unpardonable were we to vwth hold anv portion 
of it from the public who will no doubt justly appreciate the 
value of such a communication and consider vt with us highly 
creditable to U c gentleman who thus avails himself of the oppor 
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tumties afforded by his profession of examining the curious 
remains of antiquity with which almost the whole of the country 
»s covered, but which the ravages of time, and the unfeeling 
hand of destructive violence, will every day render more and 
more scarce, and proportionally obscure The following is an 
Fxtract of the Letter alluded to dated Lohargong 3rd Janu 
ary, 1820 

*1 have just passed through a country abounding in relics 
of the Sudhatc worship Among others I visited the Temple 
near Bhilsa, which has of late attracted attention from Captain 
Tell s account of it It is a venerable pile of antiquity, though 
very different from what I had previously conceived The sculp 
tures are all on the gateways, and executed certainly in a style 
far surpassing any thing we see from the chissel of the present 
occupants of Hmdoostan The fine tall pillars and friezes 
covered with white grey lichen resembling silver fretted work, 
give all the hoanness of age to the structure, and excite a sub 
lime emotion in the mind of the spectator, which cannot be 
expressed by any language The low cone is a singular object, 
it has evidently been dedicated to the worship of Boodh, as two 
large images of that god are still standing opposite two of the 
gateways, and I imagine at one time, there had been two others 
opposite to the remaining gateways These images are headless, 
but the plain unadorned figure and the peculiar silting posture, 
clearly point out the object, which they represent I cannot 
agree with captain Fell, in believing the cone hollow It is 
compared with the rest of the structure very rudely built, and 
no obvious remains of an aperture can be observed at any part 
of the wall Indeed, I am inclined to think, that the low cone 
jtsclf, was an object of adoration and since you are of opinion, 
that the worship of Sim, or Mahadeva, was intimately connected 
with that of Boodh, why may not the structure, be but a Colossal 
Litigant,* similar in its symbolic allusion to those we now meet 
with in the Hindoo Dewallas 

I am not sufficiently grounded in Hindoo Mythology to 
reason on the subject, and therefore throw out this hint, merely 
ns a conjecture, which of course inay be explained as such, bv 
yourself, or any other more conversant with these questions than 
I profess to be Lieutenant Bagnold, of the igih Native 


• Ttili '* the caw wnh ihe great Temple of Boro HikJJio in Jar* — i rnru. 
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Infantry, who also visited the Temple and took drawings of 
the sculptures seems to think that these figures support Aery 
strongly your opinions on the subject of your publication I saw 
the other day a letter fiom him m which he expresses himself 
to that effect I am therefore not altogether singular here, 
although lits arguments arc drawn from another source The 
diess of many of the figures represented is almost that of the 
Levilcs who waited on the Ark of the Cotenant, as described 
jn the books of Moses Were 1 to give full scope to my fondness 
tor conjecture 1 might add still further m support of your 
doctrines respecting the connection of the Patriarchal with the 
Budhic religion which you allude to m the beginning of youi 
book All the information I could obtain from the people about 
fihilsa, respecting the building amounted to nothing They said 
it was \ery old that the hill was called Shanzy jang kirka pullar, 
that the images were those of Lvchman and Parosonah, and that 
their heads were stiuck off by orders of Aurung- r ebrf in some 
zealous paroxysm of that monarch As to any allusion of which 
the figures were emblematic it was m vain to ask they endently 
knew not nor troubled their heads about the matter 

Two marches on this side of Bhilsa at a small fortified town 
called Ganshpoie , or Ghasspore, there are some very interesting! 
Temples which have evidently been dedicated to Boodh, as now 
known under the modem name of Parasonath One of those 
which I particularly examined was almost a square budding 
surmounted by a square pyramid of four sides with convex sur 
faces , the common pyramid of Hindoo Deu. alias It was divided 
into three apartments m two of which were large images That 
in the centre was evidently Boodh from the style the head-dress 
of hair and the usual sitting posture The other was a figuie 
resembling the central one in almost every respect but much 
more delicate m form being that of a female, as I conceived, 
the limbs were more elegant — and the body not so gross each had 
a star m the breast or something approaching to that figure 
similar to what you pointed out to me I recollect, in some small 
images of Parasonath at Allahabad In the cap or hair (for 1 
am uncertain which to call it) there was this difference, that 
m the central image n terminated on the shoulder by a knot of 

+ Mussulman bigotry seems to have been the cause of destruction Jo 
lava and all over Jndta— TvrrtR 
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fold like a Serjeant Majot s lace epaulette and in the othei it 
fell over the neck and shoulders m the form of cords , which 
might without any stretch of imagination be taken for tresses 
of hair flowing loosely There were no breasts however in this 
figure hut I certainly think it must have been intended to 
represent a female divinity The whole outside of the building 
was covered with a vanetj of sculptures all executed in a 
masterly style and much surpassing any workmanship we meet 
with in the modem Hindoo structures It seemed to be quite 
neglected and formed no object of regard to the people of the 
ncighbounng villages The other Temple at the southern 
extremity of the hill of Ganshpore and about half a mile from 
this one seemed of the same nature 

As to the country itself all the way from Hussetngabad to 
Bhtlsa through the Bopau l s territory we see large tracts of land 
?nd a miserable scanty population Some eight or sixteen years 
ago I imagine the greatest parts of the district had been under 
cultivation but the ravages of the Pindarrees who particularly 
infested the country and the consequent miseries of jsoveriy. 
had compelled the inhabitants to emigrate or led almost to 
their extirpation British protection now it is to be hoped will 
do much to improve the condition of the people and country, 
and if we may judge from Major Henley s exertions it has already 
begun to take effect 

The B hi Isa district and indeed all Sandeas country to 
Saugur looks well and is in general cultivated from Saugur to 
this place it is a black sod and in many places very well culti 
\atcd and on the whole the district is populous I particularly 
remarked the fine figures and engaging expression of the 
II omen This is especially striking ai Saugur very different 
from the Ladies of our Provinces they rather court than shun 
ihc gaze of a stranger There is something too in the floating 
dress and the various red and green coloured garmems which 
appears to he peculiarly becoming — The letter concludes by 
expressing the writers intention 10 visit CaUinger — in these 
words ^ ou ought to visit Calhngrr before the work of destruc 
lion commences there — the Fort is certainly to be dismantled 
and it is probable that some of the mans relics will suffer m 
a nscqucnrc I understand here the names are sadlv afflicted 
at the idea of its impending fate 
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January s [ ih>20 

Sarering ly Gun^a — \ icspcctablc fricm! Ins mfoiincd us 
of \%Uai it gratifies us to learn occurred during Hit present 
sitting of the Supitmt Court tint a Native in giving evident* 
m\ i ease llieretu pending refused to take the oath iti the usu d 
manner sir on the waters of the Guuga He declared himself 
to lie one of the followers of Iiam \fo/itm Hoy, and m totise 
tpicncc not a believer in the imagined sanctity or this river 
lie offered to he sworn by the I edos, as a believer in these 
writings malogous to the turopcm method as it itspects the 
Christian scriptures We understand that his simple affnna 
lion was taken as practisctl in England bv the society of 
Quakers We deem this fact one oE no small importance m 
the progress of opinions making in this country and we had 
it ns one of the nn«> favourable omens of improvement taking 
place If European residents would but tile ordunr) pains 
to inform the Natives of rank and respect i hi It tv and converse 
with them m a becoming and fricndl) m inner we have no 
doubt mountains of prejudice and with them most of their 
injurious practices \ ould give way to a more rational and con 
sistent mode of thinking and acting [Star 

Restrictions of the Press removed — At bomba) one ol the 
first acts of the new Governor we are delighted in recording it 
was to do away with the Censorship of the Press such a begin 
nmg augurs well ami we cannot but rejoice ll at the noble 
example of our most Noble the Governor General has been so 
admirably imitated When will the Sister 1 residency of Madras 
follow such illustrious precursors? Surcl) she cannot long 
hold out against the march of the Empire of Opinion [Star 
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OF INDIA 


(r rom the last number of the Oriental Magasne 
published oi Madras ) 

In general the Hindoos have the forehead small the fare 
thinner and more meagre than the Europeans and they are 
also verv much inferior to them in strength and other physical 
qualities The) arc lean feeble and incapable of supporting 
the labours and fatigues which the other race are habituated to 
The Brahmins m particular scarcelv e\er attempt an) labo- 
rious efforts of the bod) and when the) do it is but moraen 
tary This feebleness is no doubt occasioned by the nature 
of the climate as well as b) the quality of the food to tvhich 
tlie greater number of Hindoos are restricted In general the) 
eat nothing but seeds or such humid matters for though most 
of them militate nee which appears to be a production of 
nature in the highest degree suited to the use of man and well 
adapted to sustain his vigour the mass of the people do not 
use it for their ordinary fare The) are obliged to sell it to 
get what is necessar) for pa)ing their taxes to procure clothes 
and suppl) their other domestic wants After disposing of their 
crop of nee they nourish themselves, for the rest of the sear 
in the best way they are able upon the various sorts of small 
seeds similar to what are given in Europe 10 pigs or chickens 
and it were to be wished that even Hindoo had even this sorry 
fare at his command 

The same debilitv and tender c\ to degenerate which is so 
visible in the Hindoos themselves appear to involve all animal 
existence in that country from the plant up to the human 
species The grass vegetables and fruits, are all sapless at 
least the greater part axe devoid of the nounshing qualities 
inherent in the same productions of nature in other countries 

The domestic and wild animals with the exception of the 
elephant and the tiger are there found in a degraded state 
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both as 10 native vigour and nutritive propci ues \H eatable 
tilings, ol the most succulent n cure elsewhere, arc insipid but 
Nature seems, m this region, to base fashioned all her produc 
lions, animate or inanimate, on a scale proportioned to the 
feebleness of the people 

j Jit imbecility of the mind, keeps pace with that of the 
body I here is no country, I believe, where one meets with 
6t> many stupid or silty creatures, and, although m India time 
arc to lie found numbers of persons of good sense and moderate 
talents, and even some who, by means of a good education, 
have distinguished themselves advantageously amongst then 
countrymen, yet 1 tlunk it very doubtful whether, during the 
three centuries in which the Europeans have been settled in 
tnc country, they have ever discovered among them, one true 
genius 

What they are in pome of courage, is welt known their 
nvtural cowardice being every where proverbial 

Neither have they sufficient firmness of mind to resist any 
application that may be made to them on then weak side 
1 raise and flattery will induce them to pan with any thing they 
possess 

They are not less devoid of that provident spirit, which 
makes other mortals think of their future wants and well being 
is much as of the present Provided the Hindoo has just? 
enough to support the vanity and extravagance of the day 
lie never reflects on the state of misery to which he will be 
reduced on the morrow by his ostentatious and empty parade 
He sees nothing but the present moment and his thoughts never 
penetrate into an obscure futurity 

Prom this want of foresight, chiefly proceeds the frequent 
md sudden revolutions in the fortunes of the Hindoos and 
the rapid transitions from a state of luxury and the highest 
opulence to the most abject wretchedness 

Jhty support such overpowering shocks of fortune with 
much resignation and patience, but it would be erroneous to 
i sen be their tranquility under such circumKances to loftiness 
of spun or magnanimity for u is the want of sensibility alone, 
that prevents their minds from being affected by the blessings 
or miseries of life 
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It hJi ptobubl) with an intention to nuke some impirsuun 
on then unfeeling nature and to stimulate their imagination 
that their histones whether saacd or profane then worship 
tod laws, ire vi replenished with extranidinar) and exirasrgani 
((mails , 

We must also aim be to their phlegmatic temper, more 
than to an) pencuencss of disposition the want of attachment 
arid gratitude with Sshirfi the Hindoos are justls reproithed 
No where is a liencfit conferred so quickl) forgotten as among 
them Thtt sentiment which is roused on generous minds bs 
the remembrance of favours received and which repa)j in *omc 
measure the liberal heart for the sacrifice which its desire to 
oblige so often requires it to make is quite a stranger to the 
natives of India 


SF\F\ J‘\GODVS OF MAH \B \LIPOOR Wf 

fo tie Editor of the Oriental Magazine 


Sir 

1 believe that no correct account of Wahsbahpooom has 
ever )et been published several accounts hast, indeed appeared 
but I have not hitherto seen one that cal cr trul) described 
or enumerated one third of the Sculptures and Curiosities 
s hich are there to be met with This induces me to add 
another to the number of (hose alread) in print and as tft 
pages of the Oriental Magazine constitute I think avers proper 
means of giving it publiat) I do m>self the pleasure to forward 
it to sou and )0U raaj either insert or return it as jou dunk 
proper 

I have not been able (o learn whether there are extant an) 
true historical records o£ this singular place nor whether the 
labours of the Sculptor winch are scattered up and down the 
Milage s>ere executed in order to gratify the \amtj of ancient 
Priesthood or intended b) sonic illustrious person to ennoble 
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uid adorn Ins city unt pcipctuatt Ins name All th n 1 know 
is tint a love adventure in \stiacli certain celestial pcisontgts 
wctc engaged is tablet! in Hindoo mythology to line taken 
pi ice here i\\ the gardens of an ancient prince but whether 
an> true ulct as to the antiquity of Mahahahpoor tin nn\ be 
mlcrretl from this circumstance anil from the period in which 
this indent prince is said to ha\c reigned I It nc to others who 
arc better skilled in oriental learning than I am to determine 
Mahabaltpooram Mavctcvcrani or as it is termed l>) 
luropems the Seven Pagodas is situate as every one knows 
on the sea coast about jo miles to the southward of Mull as 
It has dwindled from the reputed splendour of a grcit city, 
to a small village consisting of a few Malabar huts and houses 
and a modern Hindoo temple It is noted because of the 
curious Sculptures with which it abounds and for being spoken 
of by Southey in his Curse of Kchamt Close to the village 
on the west is the lull of Mahabaltpooram which is composed 
of an irregular continued senes of huge blocks and masses of 
granite extending in length (north and south) probably f?oo 
or iooo yards on and about this lull are many curious sculp 
tures of which with others in the neighbourhood I shall 
proceed to give a description Perhaps it may not he irrelevant 
to- obserse that I visited the place three times m the course of 
tr, months each time for the purpose of noticing its vestiges of 
ancient greatness and having taken more than twenty views 
and <kctchcs of the sculptures and scenery I suppose there will 
not be any great presumption in saying that I am at lent 
conversant with the objects I intend to describe 

The first remain of these ancient rums which I shall notice 
is a small Pagoda built within jO yards of the northern ternuna 
tion of the hill of plain hewn stone quite devoid of ornament 
Its figure is rectangular and us dimensions are m length 24 feet 
m breadth if feet and tn height about 12 It has two apart 
menu the innermost of which contains a neatlv eveci led 
Luigam of black granite scarcely at all injured by the weather 
though the roof is so constructed as to leave it exposed aid 
unsheltered This small temple is completely overshadow cd bv 
trees which have taken root in the wills and the branches 
forcing their way through the joints of the stones have contri 
buted much to its dilapidation and present ruinous appearance 
At a short distance from thjs Pagoda to the east lies the 
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sii u. gmtip of monkeys ns is spoken of in the Asiatic Researches 
in an account of this place in 17S1 • The group consists ofl 
three i mile a female ind a young one all as large ns life 
and sculptured horn the same stone The m de is searching 
the head of his pirtner and consort for tiny u an defers and 
the )oung one is Imstly employed in sitisfying the demands of 
hunger and appetite — Near tins is a small mutilated figure 
of the Hindoo god of highways Ganeza 

About a hundred yards south of these there is a large 
piece of rock resting on the eastern slope of the hill sustained 
apparently by a point and seeming that a scry small shock 
would remose it and cause it to roll into the plain — Its circum 
fcrcncc is G8 feet diameter about 33 and height 35 from 
the east it has a circular appearance but from other points 
of \icw it is of an irregular fgurc The upper end which 
inclines westward makes it appear as if it had been broken 
from a large mass of stone by some violent convulsion and that 
it had rolled to its present situation and there rested \ quarry 
has been formed about 26 yards to the west of it and from 
this quarry it probably came 

Quitting tins and proceeding southerly we next come to 
an ancient temple sculptured from a solid stone ornamented 
according to a style of architecture wholly different from that 
prevalent among the natives of this part of India in the present 
day The top is elliptical and bears considerable resemblance 
to the Saxon style The pillars which support a verandah on 
the western s de are I think. similar to columns which I have 
seen in drawings by citizen Denon of ancient ruins in Egypt 
This temple is s8 feet high 30 long and 1 1 6 broad f If 
has a verandah and niche the latter contains a gianite image 
of Ganeza blackened by time and ghee This image is said 
to 1 e at present an object of adoration among the village people 
for the village Brahmins propitiate the deity e\ ery Friday by 
1 istrations of the g! ee and cocoanut oil and by the observance 
of certain rites and prayers On the inner wall of the verandah 


• The last Inttis ted t! e se en Pagodas was n April 18 s 

•Sa p 1 s a t> n an} of Iti t« i is 1 as k n I c a de 1 
The d men on* gi en a e toned th n an inch r so and U s 1 thought 
suff Ueni k 
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» “*> '"'S'Wc to be cop.cd w„h J, dc l ce S n0 '' CC " 
cacli end of the icrindali on the western Le 7^ At 

tn hiss relief On the same free at the f fi S" c c 

4 inches wide extends throueh thr I i [ oundlt,on 3 rent 
from which the temple is sculptured nn l CnSlh ° f t,,c ,,onc 
somewhat to the S East Th, structure l,r U!CS ’° , " cl "' c 
compass N E and S W C Cs accortl,n S to the 

Passing the north western front of ti,, B , 
ing the footpath which leads throueh •> ,n ^ e in<1 ft >l!ow 

b> rod.s and bushes on * d , Sf von T™ T ,IVU > twmal 
excavated room on' d,e OI |cr C VnhlZ ,nTJ"'o 11 >” 

'»« f«. m length ,, ,,, " " ,c , ! "'c soltd 

tains the following sculptures 1,1 ,c, 6* 11 nn <l con 

On the wall of the S W /-ml ... « 

retire. , represent, ng the Vaman avatari “ "hat a srou P of 

assumed by Vtshnoo to ptmtsh nndc , 1 " ,ca "™,on 

The sto^ and a JELS'S £ * 

Maha belt a Prince who lived , n thn t . C thcsc “ 
second age was to elated by !„, prosper, t, I”?? >'' s ° r "« 
perform the more cssenttal saertftces a„d nlT ! *“ >» 

This was olTensise to them and v.shn™ d P ‘° ,he God » 
so bid an dimple became incarnate ' ,e!lrous of chccling 
of a wretched Bram.n dwarf Maha b c I, 1SS “ mcd th e form 
Possess, on of the whole untverL wMch d’o " ,TO 

obtained consequence of Ins met. dora ' mon he had 

of certain austerities and r.gorou, acts ofT" P crf °™ance 
■o the shape ,us, spohen of a™ ar d £1™ V “'"’°o 

for a boon or gift as murh *.« u ,, beforc him and ashed 
the Monarch granted and des,red°h, m ^ T Ihrei! '"f” lhl “ 
was more worthy f„ r a prince lo besrow”^”"? ' ng 
content and the royal persona™ " Era ™" was 

b > POor'tff water ,h e Bramin , hmd b \ V h,s P ro ™'c 

Z ?b U!Ua ' n,ode ot m ,“,"' 0uId 

th s the size of the dwarf grew iLJ =" t W ° hc was 
>■11 it filled the whole eartlT Vtstaoo the C 7’“ nued to expand 
deprived Mahi bel, two steps "“aSh hlm , d f 

Consideration that he was a prmcc of ~ , hcav<; " but " 

and lolenbls sirtuous he den j general good bchavio, i 
stood on and left t„ hts g„vemmem7he°w iT™ ' han he 
e K,n g^om of Patala 
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or Hell Some say that the water used in the ratification of 
this affair fell from Vishnoo s hand on the liead of Siva and 
flowing thence foriried the origin of the Ganges 

\ishnoo in this character is sometimes called Tmikrani3 
the three steps taker and it is in the act of taking the three 
steps he is represented in the group of figures which gave nse 
to this digression • 

On the wall of opposite or north eastern end is a sculp- 
tured delineation in bass relief of the Varah ava tara 

Among the legendary stories of the Hindoos several different 
accounts are given why Vishnoo took on himself this incama 
tion particularly why he assumed the shape of a Boar Among 
others it is said that Daitya or the eul spirit named Hirana 
Yaksha gained from Bramha by his scrupulous pietv and ihe 
performance of penances of very great efficacy a promise that 
he should have given to him any thing he asked He accord 
mgly desired universal dominion and exemption from hurt by 
the bite or power of any living creature he enumerated a M 
animals and venomous reptiles that bite or sting except the 
Boar which he forgot. Now it occurred that his ambitious 
desires vs ere no sooner obtained than he became exceedingly 
presumptuous proud and wicked and forgetting the great power ) 
i>£ the God he ran away with the whole earth and plunged both 
it and himself into the depths of the sea Thu astonishing 
action made the interposition of the preserving power again 
necessary and Vishnoo changing himself into the form of a 
Boar (a symbol of strength) plunged into the ocean fought 
a dreadful battle that lasted a thousand years slew at last tie 
impious Daitya brought back the Earth on his tusk and 
restored to it its usual good order peace and tranquility 

The sculpture before spoken of does not however repre- 
sent Vishnoo in any art directly connected with this great and 
surprising exploit but he appears with a Boars head and 
human bodv and as if solacing himself after the to Is and 
dangers of a thousand years battle he is represented occupied 
in paving attention to a female which he supports on one of 
his knees 

hom ll e back wall of this excavated room is a projection 
measuring y feet o in front and 3 6 in deoth It contains an 

• Tor a -flitter account of lnomilion v-r Co. one 1 Moores 

H ndoo FiatEroa. 
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cnipu njchc m itbidi may be seen the tracts and outlines of 
1 deity which the dmcl of the workman has not yet brought 
into existence A flight of three small steps lead into the ruche 
and on cadi side of its entrance 3s well as on either end formed 
by the projection is a figure in bass relief ruth the mme office 
or ittrtbutes of which I im unacquainted 

Sculptured on the back wall between this niche and the 
Js L end of the excavation is a female figure (prohabls Dcm 
or Vavrti the consort of Siva) bathing She is attended by her 
female attendants and two Llcphauts one of which is pouring 
a vessel of water over her and the other is rcccmng -mother 
\cssct from the hands of one of the celestial ladies her attendants 

On a similar space to the south of the mdic is mother 
female figure which I take to be a representation of the same 
great personage howeicr in this 1 am not positnc On cadi 
side of the principal figure arc two bulky little fellows -md 
another figure of a more natural size There arc also two heads 
of mtmals one somewhat similar to a goat s head the other like 
that of a lion 

The front of this excavation is supported by two columns 
and two pilasters of handsome ardutecturc The ceiling i« 
ornamented with flowery sculpture 3 nd has seseral cracks in it 
running length ways 1 e in a North-east and South westerly 
direction 

About 80 yards west of this place on the top of the hill 
after a little researdi may be found the stone bed with a bon 
for its seat or pillow which is called in the account published 
in the Asiatic Researches before alluded to the Rajah Dhunnas 
lion throne and it a trifling distance S W of this the bath 
of Dropedn The bon and bed measure in length g ft 6 and 
in breadth 3 ft 6 The lion is 18 inches high and stretching 
across the S end appears as if intended for a seat The whole 
lie due N 8c S and axe attached to the solid rock being hewn 
out and fashioned on its surface There is not the least appear 
ance of the place having been once an apartment of a palace 
as intimated in the foreraentioned account for the top of the 
hill thereabout is quite uneven and irregular and abounds with 
large blocks and masses of granite 

There is nothing more which merits notice on the surface 
of the lull unless we except many mortice holes which may be 
seen running parallel to its western edge many small flights 
6 
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of steps cut m several parts about the rocks, and laTge quantities 
of decayed bricks, which m days of other tunes, probably com 
posed the habitations of men 

•- Leaving the top of the hill, and descending by the path 
in the front of the temple last described, at a few feet S E of 
■the pagoda, which contains the image of Ganeza, will be found, 
'sculptured in bass relief, on the eastern faces of two large pieces 
of Tock, the story of the Tapap, or the intense penance of 
Arjoon * These two pieces of rock adjoin each other, being 
divided by a large rent, or fissure, they measure 84 feet in length 
and are about 30 feet in height , 

In this group of sculptures, the largest and most prominent 
are two well proportioned Elephants as large as life The 
largest one, measures from his proboscis to his tail 17 feet, and 
is in height 1 4 the smallest is in height jo feet, and in length 11. . 
Under the bellies of both are two or three small ones and 
several heads of others without bodies, other figures in this 
assemblage, represent Vishnoo in different avataras and incar 
nations, Chandra and Surya, or personifications of the sun and 
moon brahmins and warriors m postures of adoration, swans 
or peacocks, lions tygers cats, monkeys, satyrs and antelopes' 
figures of human beings and figures of beings that never had 
existence except in the Sculptor’s imagination Arjoon repre 
sented as a brahmin in a posture of penance to the south of 
the before mentioned fissure is the principal, though not the 
largest, figure in the group, for all the other figures are turned 
toward* him chiefly in postures of adoration, and Vishnoo 
four armed, stands on his right poinung at him The arms of 
Arjoon extend abose his bead , they meet and his hands are 
joined his right foot is lifted as if from the earth, his arms 
and hts right leg appear withered, the left leg ij of a natural 
size. Ills chest and mbs are prominent, but his stomach belly, 
and abdomen, are sunk in, this figure, when first executed, was 
in all probability intiticd to praise, and indeed sescral of the 
figures appear to have been finished with considerable skill, 
considering the hardness and brittle nature of the stone on 
which they are executed Time and exposure to the sesenoea 
of the seasons have much defaced them 
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The foregoing group of sculptures occupy the whole of she 
eastern faces of the two before mentioned rocks, and fill a space 
of about 2400 square feet 

In the rent or fissure before spoken of, is a figure scry like 
the European Mermaid It is half a female and half a serpent; 
the village brahnuus call it Nargha.f above this figure which 
is complete, is the loner or snake part half of a similar one 
In front of the two rocks within a few feet arc several figures 
of brahmins, some of which arc buried in the groilnd.'and 
a mutilated figure of Vishnoo, so far concealed in the earth 
« as to be visible as low as the breast only 

ANTIQUAJUUS 

Madras, Dee t, 1819 


February 2, 1820 

HUMAN SACRIFICES 
Teacli me to feel another s woe — Pope 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 
Sir 

, A great deal of argument has been exhausted on the subject 
of Human Sacrifices and the best means to prevent the Immola 
tion of Hindoo Women on the Funeral Piles of their Husbands 
No one can for a moment justify so glaring a barbarity, and 
\he Natives themselves invite reform by their indifference and 
silence on the subject If our delaying to forbid it had arisen 
out of a respect to the prejudices of the Natives one would 
think that we should not have ventured to impose restrictions 
as to the age of the unfortunate and deluded Object of Sacrifice 
Their prejudices are not so strong however, but that they might 

-f Has it any connection With Naxgha Sespa on which Vishnoo is iemc- 
•ented in the Narajan Avatara? 
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be o\crcomc b) putting their love of mone) into the opposite 
sale and there is no doubt that an) plah making it to their 
pecuniary interest to abstain from the practice would effectual!) 
cause it soon to subside altogether 

As so liberal and high minded a Government as that 
which now rules India could not sloop to appropriate any 
gains arising^ from such cheeks on this practice to the public 
revenue it might easil) devote it to some Native Chant) for 
the benefit of those who became sufferers in anj way by their 
following the opinions and practice of those Natives themselves 
vvho have so satisfactorily proved that this barbarous practice 
is not incumbent on them by the Books of their own Religion 

k our s fcc 
A BRITON 

Upper Provinces Jan 20 18*0 


CIT\ IMPROVEMENT 

We learn b) a Correspondent that the) are beg nnmg to 
make some progress in the Oval Tank^ in the Dumimtullali 
About 800 Coolies are now employed on it who appear to 
have got down, to the second course or about 13 feet deep The 
soil is excellent rich garden mould The spot is intersected 
b) wells some of which are supposed to contain springs if so 
the Tanks will always have a good supply of water 

Considerable progress has been made in the Road which 
the Lottery committee is opening beti een the Durrumtullab 
and the Bow Bazar some buddings have been purchased and 
the intervening Tanks arc filling up and the ground is raised 
as the Road is advanced 

The Police Office is to be rctno ted to the House East of 
Mr Palmers in the Loll B3zar the same place where the Office 
v as held many ) ears ago M hen this change has been effected 
the improvement in Bankshall Street will be resumed and 111 
a short time we may expect to see die Road continued to tl e 
River side close fo the present PobCc Chaut [ Tunes 
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To the fdttor of the Calcutta Journal 


5 ir, ' 

Indignation was strongly excited lure. yestcrdni, .it the 
umuccL^ful attempt* nndc by authority to persuade the wife 
of Rauulcen Sookool Sepoy. i*t Battalion 23d Regiment, from, 
hunting herself ruth the hod) of her Husband, who died in 
ihi Hospital on the night of the 17th instant 

Ai out 3 o'clock, yesterday afternoon, a sast crowd was 
assembled at the place intended for tlic Horrid Sacrifice, diicfly 
consisting of Sepoys of both Battalions of the 23d Regiment, 
and some of the I uropcan Officers of those corps, were attracted 
bv curiosity to the ceremony, most fortunately for the intended 
\ictim A ptrticular enquiry into the svholc affair affords me 
the following information 

Lieutenants Ward and Wade of the 23d Regiment, were 
present on horseback near the Pile the woman and the body 
being almost concealed m a *li tllow space snrToivndcd by svood 
The woman appeared to recline beside the corpse, when the 
attendant Brmmns brought and heaped up large bundles of 
straw After distributing rice, flowers, kc the Pile was fired, 
and in less than «a minute as the fire readied her, she suddenly 
rose, and placing her Foot on the edge of the Pile, actively 
sprang to the ground from a height of about four feet, and 
ran a few paces as fast a* she could, when a Sepoy forcibly 
seized her, carried her back to the Pile now blazing, and cast 
he! into the fire, the effect of svhich .she had hardly felt a 
second time when she again leaped out and ran away as before, 
a second time The same man seized her again, threw her into 
ibe fire, when she as quickly made her escape a THIRD time 
On her being thrown in the second time, the Gentlemen 
pushed the horses dose to the Pile, and had not a moment to 
spare in interposing, as the same Sepoy was about to seize and 
throw her on the burning Pile a third tune The spontaneous 
rush of several at this instant whose feelings were m unison, 
* (among whom Servant Major Jones 1st Battalion 23d Regiment 
Native Infantry, was conspicuous) intervened between the Pile 
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and the voman ant\ I "as not displeased to hear, that the latter 
knocLcd down this hard hearted "retch, "ho otherwise received 
some severe blows Lieut Ward let go his Horse, and took 
the Womans arm, and assisted by Serjeant Major Jones and 
Mr Best, the Brigade Majors Writer, escorted the 'Woman 
through the crowd, accompanied by Lieutenant Wade, and 
some other Gentlemen 

Those Sepoys nearest the Pile could not immediately recede 
from the pressure of the crowd behind them but they presently 
surrounded the part), and all but "ilhngly yielded a passage, 
thro which the ‘Woman was led to a place of safets, "here she 
now is and though sadly burnt, tcjoiccs in her safety and life 
She is declared to have lost her caste by the Bramins and "ill 
be shunned accordingly, but steps arc taken or "ill be, for a 
future provision for her 

It is remarkable, that one man a Hindoo present repeat 
cdlv called out that force was unlawful, that it was a murder 
The W’oman had been so intoxicated wjtb some drugs that she 
could haxdh stand and was not sober at sunset yesterday, nor 
is so this morning It appears that she was inebriated to a 
degree that induced the Bramins not to tie her down as cus* 
tomary, confiding in her incapacity to move when the Pile was 
fired 

Those who were instrumental in thus saving a fellow 
creature from a dreadful death have doubtless a high reward 
in their own feelings, and the degree of danger attending their 
interference which they must have been perfectly sensible of, 
has heightened the admiration at the issue of an event (which 
it was supposed would be inevitably tragical) in so very un 
expected a release of this intended victim to a horrid supersu 
non Had a rescue been attempted had one voice only been 
heard for a rescue the fate of the W’oman was certain and 
perhaps that of those vs ho might have interposed to save her 
not less so But, generous souls and true Batons are above 
fear, and he who would not have felt the impulse of humanity, 
and acted as these did on an occasion inspiring the best feelings 
of our nature, is little to be envied 

What a contrast to the surrounding multitude* that a few 
Europeans, spuming all idea of danger when apparently most 
imminent, should in the cause of distress have nsked their lives. 
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when, as I am convinced, the chances were a thousand to one 
against them, for had a murmur been heard, they had probably 
been tom to pieces While this warmth dwells in our hearts, 
white our minds arc imbued with, and our actions guided by, 
our Religion, and the Laws of our Country founded on the 
doctrines of that religion, Britons will nev cr be conquered 

The expcnccs attending a Suttee arc stated m the Letter 
dated from Clnttoor, November 1819, and published in your 
Journal of the 30th of December last, at 753 rupees The 
expence depends on the rank and wealth of the deceased The 
reasonings and observations following that very interesting 
account of the shocking immolation, experience will pronounce 
to be strictly true and just If I recollect, a Guard of Sepoys 
were sent on the occasion adverted to, as happening during the 
Marquis Wellesley s administration, to Saugor Island, to prevent 
the deluded and devoted victims throwing themselves into the 
sea to be devoured by sharks and alligators, a custom held as 
sacred and indispensable as the burning of widows 

The last paragraph of the Letter I know to be true in 
several instances, in which the wildest expressions of despair 
and resolutions to commit sutade, if not permitted to be burnt 
with their Husbands bodies, were never followed by the act 
Allow me to close this Letter, which I am fearful both 
you and your readers may think most tedious with two instances 
of Hindoo barbarity At a Ghaut in Bengal, I saw a woman 
thrown alive into the river, and perish, because, as the perpe- 
trators of the deed told me she had been long til, and at a 
Suttee, just as the Pile was about to be lighted, a body of men 
rushed forward, put out the fire and declared the wood should 
not bum till it was paid for They were w'ood sellers, and the 
dispute between them and the Bramins was on the difference 
of 4 annas on its value, and lasted with great violence for half 
an hour., during which, the tmsexatiLe Wmw. nita yn an agomz 
ing suspence imploring immediate death from the drawn swords 
of her relations around her or the firing of the Pile She did 
not escape but was burnt and the circumstance of horror that 
took place I will not describe 

I sent the former case minutely detailed (and which 
happened first) for publication, without success The Boon 
of a Free Press was not then granted to India, a gift, worthy 
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tne Noble Bestower, whose high attributes, it is to be prayed 
for, will compass, ere his departure from this country, the 
blessing to operate, towards perfecting his future glory, of the 
Abolition of Human Sacrifices among so large .1 part of the 
population of the world 

Has not our Noble Ruler been toiling since he assumed 
the Government, to promote the happiness of the millions of 
our Indian subjects? and if the qualities of goodness justice, 
and wisdom, as well as being victorious in war, are necessary 
to constitute a truly great man, there is no act that would stamp 
that Illustrious Personage, more deserving the appellation he 
has already attained, than the Abolition during his adminis 
tration, of Human Sacrifices 

The Horrors of War/ is a common and true epithet Let 
the Commander walk over the field after an action, or visit 
the hospital, he will see enough of human woe. but this c\il, 
however dreadful has presently an end Here however. the 
horror is perpetuated — here is the constant operation of miser) 
and woe The sun rises daily, and has risen for centuries but 
to behold the cruel death of thousands of innocent and 
deluded women, from Tartar) to Cape Comorin from China 
to Persia and is this useless Murder of the Sex (given to man 
for their mutual happiness the Sex without whose solacing 
smiles, life is not worth a moment) to go on to the end of 
time 5 The destruction of this system would vie with the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, and will let us hope )et he an 
imperishable honor in our national records to the name of 
Hastings 

1 That these Sacrifices are not essential to the existence of 
their Religion, their own High Priests and wisest men admit 
If a stop be not put to these Human Sacrifices bv the present 
enlightened Government it is difficult to think where and 
when they will end Wc know not where to look for the * 
Marquis s equal, ’ take him all in all when shall v»c (in India) 
see his like again? ’ 

Have not these abominations continued long enough? (we 
are ignorant of their commencement) They were perhaps the 
cradle of their superstition which began soon after India was 
peopled It is granted that force would create the very horrors, 
and perhaps greater, than the abolition would be designed to 
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destroy, irt'the wrath that would be kindled in the Hindoos 
ax large. Hut surely restraint is tawful in our hands, when 
ihcir own Priests and Laws teach us it is so, as far as seeing 
jxistice (leasing humanity out of the question) done to the 
intended victims, by preventing them being tied down, which 
appears a murder; and preventing their intoxication R.C. 

If the Hindoo die at a distance from his wife, the body is 
burnt, and the Widow escapes Why not then bum the bodies 
instantly , before these blood thirsty Brahmins have poisoned 
the minds and drugged the senses of the victims intended to 
support their breed, to stupefaction. 

Some regulation might be devised. The Widow might be 
obliged to walk a mile or a thousand paces; no ghee, oil, or 
other combustibles than wood should be used; if unable to 
walk the prescribed distance, she cannot be in health, and then 
it is forbidden, by general acknowledgment, to bum — let her 
mount the Pile of her own accord, without assistance; let every 
man and woman retire to a distance, after the usual ceremonies 
of giving away pattn, &.c be over, except the person lighting 
the Pile, and I helieve, that in nine instances out of ten, the 
Widow, on feeling the fire, would spring out of it, as in the 
instance stated Tlieic might then be a party of Police or 
Sepoys ready to resale and convey her away — thus would the 
number of Suttees be very soon diminished. 

I have no doubt that every male and female m England 
(if funds were wanting), would contribute their mite, towards 
the future maintenance of the Widows saved, and consequently 
looked on as outcasts by their own tribe provided the Govern- 
ment became Trustees for the application of such Contributions 
It is lamentable to think, that no means have yet been 
devised, to stop these abominations to God and Man, and i£ 
they do not come from our hands, no reform is to be expected 
from among themselves for, as Dr Buchannan says, “The 
Hindoo Religion is founded m Blood and Impurity.” 

A BRITISH OFFICER 
•LurAnoii’ Cnutonmentj, Jan iq, 1820 
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CALCUTTA SCHOOL SOCIETY 


On Saturday the 20th January 1820, was held at the Town 
Hall the first Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta School 
Society the Hon ble the Chief Justice in the Chair After the 
English Report of the first years proceedings had been read 
by the Chairman and the Persian by Moonshee Umeen ood deen 
(Company s Vukeel) a member of the Committee the following 
resolutions were moved and seconded by European and Native 
Gentlemen present and unanimously adopted 

That the report be adopted and form the basis of a more 
extended one to be published by the committee 

That the official and non-official members of the committee 
be requested to accept the thanks of this Meeting for their 
zealous discharge of their trust and to continue their services 
for the ensuing year 

That the cordial thanks of this Institution be conveyed to 
the committee of the Calcutta School Book Soaet > for their 
liberal supply of useful School Books which have been so 
instrumental towards the success of the Society s operations as 
also to the superintending Baboos of the four divisions of 
indigenous Schools connected with the Society for the zeal 
assiduity and ability they have displayed in their offices 

Thanks were likewise voted to the Secretaries oC the Instt 
tution on the motion of J P Larkins Esq and to the Chairman 
on that of Baboo Radhacant Deb after which the Meet 
mg dispersed 

The Musulmans present could take but little share in the 
general proceedings on ihc occasion by reason of their igno- 
rance of English but the interest excited in their minds by 
the Persian rejiort was testified by the anxiety of different 
individuals to carry home ihe manuscript copv and the general 
satisfaction on an assurance being given that it would soon 
be printed for distribution 

The report staled that the managing committee had early 
in ihc past vear divided itself into three sub-mmmtltecs with 
their respective secretaries according io the threefold distrthu 
tion of the business and objects before it — the f rst for the 
establishment and support of a limned number of regular 
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schools that is schools into which, as being entirely under the- 
coniroul and management of the Society, and wholly supported 
by it, there may be introduced a regular , uniform and jra 
proved mode of tuition, as to matter, materials and method 
The second for the encouragement and improvement of the 
indigenous schools, that is seminaries originated and supported 
by the natives themselves the third for English and higher 
branches 0/ tuition 

The proceedings of the Society in its second or indigenous 
department have been by far the most important and encou 
raging and the splendid success which has already accompanied 
the prosecution of what is technically called the indigenous 
system, tho half its resources and expedients hav^not jet been 
brought into action fills the minds of the friends to native 
education and improvement with new and sanguine hopes 

The following abstract exhibits in a condensed form, the 
number of indigenous schools and of children educating m 
them within the precincts of Calcutta and the number entirelj 
connected with the Society at the date of the last Examinn 
tion in the beginning of January 1820 

Total number of indigenous Schools in Calcutta is 188 con 
taming 4146 children — of which were examined in January 
last 34 Schools containing 2661 Scholars — Received Boohs but 
did not give in examination 22 Schools containing 46 children, 
— Entirely unconnected with the Society 82 schools containing 
io2i scholars* 

From this it will be seen that the schools immediately m 
connection with the Society average upwards of 30 each while 
those who have not yet joined it contain only 12 so that 
although 84 schools or less than one half of those existing in 
Calcutta were examined these schools contain 2661 pupils or 
neatly tuo thirds of the total under instruction If we add to 


• A total of pupils so incons derablc «n a natne population of not less 
than 7-,o 000 souls is an lmpoitam fad m the moral statistics of this metm- 
polu and may welt excite surprise but the data have been carefully a seen 
rained Among the ornunsranees which principally account for it may he 
mentioned the amazing number of adult sojourners whose famil es remain 
m Ihe Milages and the consequent low proportion of children This with 
other facts mas sene lo shew tie importance of pronoting adult 
education in this metropolis of Ind a an object which it is thought the 
'Society will vigorously pursue in this »« second jear ° 
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tins number the pupils tn the a* schools whose masters received 
bool.* but who from illness or absence in- the countrv or other 
causes cficl not attend on the day appointed for examination 
it will be seen that more than 3 000 boss or nearls three fourth* 
of the indigenous scholars in the cit) are now under the influ 
cnee of this Soaet), and are thus receiving advantages which 
no one not acquainted with the previous low state of education 
in these seminaries can full) appreciate 

Nor "»tc the remaining school masters in the at) to be 
considered as permanently self excluded from the benefit of the 
Soctci) The application which has l>ecn received from man\ 
since the last Examinations warranted the hope that their 
prejudices are rapidlj giving wav and that little is wanted but 
persevering exertion in the present plan to embrace them all 
within the pale of the indigenous s)stcm Similar applications 
have been made b) school masters outside the Mahratta ditch 
but the Committee thinking it more prudent in the first ms 
tance to extend and consolidate the svstem within Calcutta 
"has reluctantl) declined compliance for the present 

In estimating the importance of this Department of the 
Soactys labour our attention should, not be confined to the 
more obvious advantages arising from the improvement of the 
s)stem of education of some thousands of children The ten 
-denev it has to attach to the British interest the numerous 
Bengalee teachers within its influence and the flower of the 
country their pupils and to bring within the reach of Euro- 
pean intelligence espeaally in Calcutta the children of the 
richest and most respectable amongst the Natives who would 
never attend gratuitous seminaries, is too important in its 
future consequences to be overlooked Nor is it to be for 
gotten that the mechanism of the s)stem and partieularlv the 
Examinations holden in the houses of pnnapal Hindoos pro- 
duces a contact and communication of the most pleasing nature 
Jhfiwrsm Abe Matins svnd Atuw JEguxqneau A 

an interest m their moral and intellectual improvement 

The following is an Abstract of the Treasurer s and Collee 
tors Acronnt 
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Received Donations and Annual 


Subscriptions 

Ditto by the Treasurer as interest of 
Company s Paper 

Total received 

Laid out in purchase o£ Company s 
Paper 

Expended on the objects o £ the Society 

Total Disbursements 
Balance m Cash 


Rs 15910 8 o 



599 

0 

0 

Rs 

16509 

8 

,0 


9575 

9 

6 


6 920 

0 

0 

Rs 

16 495 

9 

6 

Rs 

13 

4 

C» 


To which is to be added 10 000 Rupees in Company s Paper 
belonging to the Society 

The favorable balance (it is observed in the Report) is 
considerable but it would indeed be a matter of serious regret 
were this to render the Friends of the Society less vigorous in 
their exertions for its support lour Committee had in the- 
first year of the Society to devise measures rather than to 
execute them on a large scale but nothing will be wanting to 
their successors in future years but funds and personal ever 
lions to carry the benefits of the Society to an indefinite extent 
Adult and Female education the extension and improvement 
of the Indigenous System and the instruction of a greater num 
ber of clever boys in English as well as providing some of them 
with the means of acquiring scientific instruction are all objects 
of great importance to be vigorously pursued m this Metro 
polls and its vicinity while the neglected state of the vast popu 
lation under British dominion and the means of improving 
them afforded by the application particularly of Indigenous 
System call loudly upon us to embrace every opportunity of 
extending our operations in the country 

\our Committee therefore indulge the hope that a gene 
rouv public will never allow the prosecution of these various 
branches of labour to be impeded by the cessation of that pecu 
niary support which m the present dav no benevolent object 
<olicits in vain 

These observations following the facts of the Renort were 
so much felt, by the Chairman and other Gentlemen present* 
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that the Subscription Book was called for and some handsome 
additional contributions put down % 

There are man) engines at work and numerous Institu 
uons established for the intellectual and moral improvement of 
the vast populauon of British Asia All will have their use 
all deserve support. Perhaps the sympathetic mind will dwell 
with peculiar pleasure on those which may be denominated 
Europeao-Native as existing b) the support and under the 
management of NaUves as vs ell as Europeans This orgamra 
tion is found successfully to call on the former to give the aid 
•of their contributions their co-operation and their gratuitous 
Jabour The value of this aid sufficiently appears from the rst 
and ®nd Reports of the Calcutta School Book Society alreadj 
published but will derive addiuonal confirmation from the ist 
Report of the Calcutta School Soaetj shortly expected from the 
press. It is to be ooserved however with reference to the con 
necuon thus established between the natives and those who 
desire their improvement, that we are not to li m it our view to 
what can be stated in figures and estimated in amount the 
quantit) of mone) and of labour If we would know and feel 
the genuine importance of these associations and of the mecka 
i ism as distinguished from their operations nakedly considered 
v e must take into the account that drawing of affections, that 
gradual approximation of ideas which are the infallible conse- 
quence of the union [Star 


February 10 1810 

BURNING OF UJDOWS 


T* the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 
Sir 

In vour Paper of Thursda) the *oih ultimo which is chiefly 
dedicate*! to the subject of “the Burning of W idows “ I wu 
glad to see the Ben gal lee Pamphlet which has been written 
-on that subject so fulls and ablj reviewed The English Tram 
latton which was published along with that 4 Vork is so very 
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incorrect with regard to punctuation, the phraseology so irre- 
gular, and the style of reasoning so different from that of Euro- 
pean writers, that the meaning of the Author is in many places 
almost unintelligible. But notwithstanding this, it is easy to' 
see throughout the whole Work, the extreme frivolousness of 
the reasoning, and the contemptible foundation, if any, upon 
which’ the arguments are grounded. 

I perfectly agree with you upon the point with which you 
make your conclusion that “after the justification of the system 
which has now appeared, it would be criminal to remain silent, 
and a grievous offence against humanity to treat the subject in 
a light and cursory manner". 

1 have often beheld with regret the indifference which is 
generally manifested' by my Country men upon this most im- 
portant subject; and the too frequent habit of disregarding as 
a matter of little interest, this dreadful custom, still so constantly 
practised in every quarter around us, at no great distance from 
-Calcutta. It is indeed an object of the deepest interest to every 
Triend of Humanity that no means should be left untried to 
reduce the number oE the unfortunate sufferers who continue 
to be thus sacrificed to their superstitious teal. 

* If any thing can render this scene more lamentable, it is 
the consideration of the character of those who are doomed to 
destruction. They are not Men, whd in the event of force being 
attempted might exert themselves to oppose it, but they are 
poor helpless Females; and they too, as they must invariably be, 
the best and most virtuous classes in society. For what are 
their motives to this self-destruction ? They are indeed of no 
unworthy sort; — they are actuated to it only by a high sense ofl 
honor and propriety, and by a conscientious discharge of those 
religious duties, which they have imbibed from their earliest 
infancy; and while they ascend the piles of their deceased hus- 
bands and voluntarily put an end to their existence, they do it 
alasl under the firmest conviction, that they are obeying the 
dictates of their Gods and their Religion. 

- It is indeed a melancholy instance of the force of supersti- 
tion, that this custom should still be so prevalent, notwithstand- 
ing the benevolent exertions of those who have so long endea- 
voured to pm a stop to it. But now that the question of its 
propriety has become to be agitated by the natives themselves. 
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and to appear in the English language it is the duty of every 
One who through that language, has imbibed those religious 
and enlightened principles which we have the blessing to enjoy, 
to exert them as far as possible m the annihilation of so dire an 
evil humanity For this purpose it would be well to consider 
how far any reasoning on this subject is likely to lead to so desi 
rable a point and uhat sort of reasoning would he most adapt 
cd to the' occasion 

It will always I fear, be different for Europeans while Hin 
duism exists in this Country to inculcate any doctrine how 
beneficial so ever it be which militates against those Institu 
turns which superstition and a long lapse of years have so 
firmly established But certainly this does not argue that the 
attempt is altogether without its use We have seen a Native 
a man of superior ability and of no mean consideration among 
his countrymen come forward in opposition to every prejuidice 
and ev cry personal interest to discuss the ments of a practice 
which his innate sense of right and a more enlightened pbdo 
sophy has taught him in his conscience to condemn 

When on the other hand we find this Work formally ans 
wered by a set of learned Brahmins does it not argue on their 
part some apprehension from this encroachment on their veil 
gion and some consciousness of the mstablity of the ground on 
which they and their doctrines stand ? It is evident that thev 
have some such fear of the consequences which may possibly 
ensue from this attack or they would not have given themselves 
the pains to controvert it And certainly they arc the best 
judges of what is and what is not likely to overthrow the system 
which they so carefully support 

When superstition has taken such strong possession of the 
human mind as we see exemplified in these Hindu rites it is 
difficult indeed to make their followers listen to arguments in am 
shape whatever which comes from those whom they look upon 
in the light of infidels We have but too good an instance of 
this in the various fruitless attempts which have been made to 
deter those unhappy Females from so sacrificing themselves 
Such being the case I cannot but think that those argument* 
which arc founded upon their oun laws and which shew the 
uni av fulness or the impolicy of the practice from a considers 
tion of the maxims of their own religion will always prove the 
most effectual These maxims I am confident must create m 
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them much more interest, than any appeal either to reason or to 
their own feelings and most immediate interest 

I would strongly recommend this to the consideration of 
those, who may e\er happen to be present, (as so many are liable 
to be) at one of these scenes, and who may humanely wish to 
use their influence in preventing it. . 

Might not a Treatise, written upon the principles above 
mentioned, be of some use m this respect 5 I am aware that 
such a Work has already appeared from the pen of RAMA 
MOHIJNA RUYA, but notwithstanding the acquirements hnd 
the abilities of this indiwdital, might not European Reasoning 
of properly directed, add force to the argument ? 

We have seen a specimen of the unsubstantial reasoning "o£ 
the advocates of this system, and surely if reasoning will avail at 
all those who are sufficiently acquainted with the doctrines o£ 
the Hindu religion, might adduce many in contraversion of the 
practice For though these doctrines are now sadly observed 
and disfigured by strong customs and idle superstitions, there 
is nevertheless a spirit of tenderness and benevolence to man' 
kind which breathes through the whole, very inconsistent with 
the barbarous and inhuman rights which the superstition ofi 
after ages has founded upon them 

It would be needless to enlarge upon a subject so often and 
so much more ably discussed, and I would merely suggest these 
observations as a hint to any one who haa leisure and more 
ability than myself to prosecute such an object 

We all know the great influence and authority which the 
Brahmins possess over the bulk of the people, and I confidently 
think that it is from that quarter and through their operation, 
more than any other, that we can look for any permanent and 
substantial change on such points as these 

It would be as well therefore m such discussions to avoid 
as far as possible, whatever may appear as tending to curtail the 
authority or be otherwise prejudicial to the interests of this 
class of society, who are so universally looked up to, and res 
pected 

But these and similar reflections will readily present them 
selves to -my one of your readers who may wish to avail himself 
of the hints which I have offered on the subject “A Traveller* 
we are told by Goldsmith should take care to suit his mtellec- 
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tual banquet to the people with whom he converses We should 
not attempt to teach the unlettered Tartar astronom), not yet 
instruct the polite Chinese in the under arts of subsistence” 
So, ue, in addressing outsell es to the natives of the Country, 
ought to conform our arguments as far as possible to their reli- 
gion and prejudices, that while we endeavour to check the in 
human practices of the one, we may Dot by our imprudence, 
accelerate the growth of the other 


Calcutta, Feb i, 1819 


Britanmjs 


/ ebruary si 18x0 

POOJAH AT KURRUCKPOOR 


We make no apolog) for inserting the following extract of 
a letter from a friend at present employed m the Rumickpoor 
Hills as the subject is curious and will no doubt prove interest 
ing to many of our readers who indulge the very natural wish 
of obtaining information respecting the manners, superstitions, 
and ceremonies of the various tnbes and nations by which we 
are surrounded It may afford matter of surprize to some, and 
of speculation upon a very extensive scale to others to be in- 
formed, that the writer of these Tew introductory lines witnes 
sed the very same ceremonies performed, without any deviation 
whatever, upon similar occasions, by the natives inhabiting 
various mountainous and wood) tracts in Africa 

Wt hwt season 10 hope that the correspondent who has 
favoured us with this communication, will be induced to con* 
tinue his remarks as leisure and occasion ma> permit on the? 
several casts of people inhabiting the above hills who arc very 
little known to Europeans as well as on the subject of natural 
productions, and remains of anaent buddings which ma> from 
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time to time attract his attention He has a fine field for ob 
servition before him and few are better qualified than he xs to 
avail themselves of the harvest which it affords 


Kurruckpoor Hills, 3 d February 1820 

I lately had an opportunity of witnessing a Pooja m these 
Hills a ceremony which never ought to be avoided by any person 
who wishes to employ people m the Hills nor is it possible to 
persuade servants to accompany you into may of the valhes 
without a promise of Pooja, not for themselves but to the 
Deohuree or Priest who generally attends strangers to extort 
money on the pretext of Poojja 

The ceremony I saw was performed by a few of the Moo 
sehur tribe The Deohuree directed a small spot of ground to 
be cleared of the grass and washed others were busy cooking 
rice and milk cakes Sic after he had bathed he sat down in the 
spot cleared and small portions of each dainty were placed 
before him on leaves of trees also a little fire and a lamp bum 
ing he then made an incision on his left thigh and extracting a 
little blood he put it into the flame of the lamp by way of a bait, 
and to invite the Demon who is represented as being fond of 
human blood 

The Deohuree then stood on one leg for some minutes 
lcpeatmg Afunturs and a boy sprinkled datnmer on the fire to 
surround the Deohuree with smoke At last he rolled his head 
about so violently as tf he wished to pitch it off his shoulders, 
and then sat down suddenly shewing symptoms of mwart pain 
I was now told that the Demon (Moondur) had ascended from 
the flame of the lamp and possessed himself of the Deohuree s 
body The man performed his part very well he seemed to sit 
m agony thrusting his tongue out of his mouth occasionally 
muttering broken sentences and making signs to the people 
around him as they respectfully implored his protection against 
all his deputy evil spirits in the gungul a village pig a kid a 
fowl some eggs rice sugar 8-c &c were now presented to the 
Demon the sight of which seemed to delight him for all his 
answers (though indistinct were readily interpreted by the 
others Mooscheers) as propitious to the labour about to be 
undertaken and the followers were to live in health and safety 
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A little fine nee was given to each person which the Deohurce 
directed them to preserve and keep about their persons, as a 
certain charm and preventative against all evil It seems the 
general idea of natives near the Hills, that there are precious 
metals to be found if the Demons arc gratified with Pooja, and 
the mystery with which the) express their sentiments, is apt to 
mislead a traveller, however, if the Hills did contain Mines, and 
that they were known to the people, the Zemeendar has secured 
the silence of his servants To give )ou an idea of this scheme, 
I need only state, the office of G.hat wal is both avil and mill 
taty, and solely jn the gxfl of the Zemeendar To secure the 
fidelity of the G,hat wal he has land rent free, instead of wages, 
and the Maujee, Pjks N)ahs and other servants, are all under 
his immediate control, and so long as their conduct is correct, 
they enjoy all the privileges of office, which are considerable 
The G.hat wal is responsible for the tranquility of his dis 
tnct, is thoroughly acquainted with all roads, passes, produce, 
and trade, he is therefore a fit person to consult before going to 
the Hill ' [Asiatic Mirror 
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SCARCITIES OF GRAIN 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 


The price of Gram having risen to such an alarming uaj-m 
nnd progressively doing so, )ear after )ear, without any real 
cause calls for the most minute inquiry 

In bringing matters of this nature before the eye of so bene- 
volent a Government, as that which now rules India, it is only 
necessary to la) before it, fair ground for investigation, to enable 
it to compare plain matters of fact with what other information, 
ma> be before them on the same subject 

It is almost axiom, that any article of traffic will find its level 
in the market this I have little doubt of when there is fair and 
open competition which even m our own boasted Island is not 
sufficient without laws against forestalled which we see daily 
put in force 

In this countr) competition must be out of the question, 
for the following reasons if they are correct 

1st — The immediate pa>ment of the rents by the Land- 
holder before bis crop is sold in Kists besides the money he has 
laid out upon the land to improve and bring it into heart, 
Which I am led to believe is not the case m Great Britain, the 
tenant being in many places six months and a year m arrears 

sndly — From the 1st reason the inability of the Land 
holder, who has no capital to pay his rent without assistance 
from others 

grdly — The snd reason throws him into the hands of a 
parcel of mone> lenders rich Ban>ans and Shroffs not exceed 
jng perhaps a dozen people who forestall the produce reared, 
guiding the market at their pleasure 

The foregoing if correct is sufficient, without going any 
further, to prove that all the produce of the land is thrown into 
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the hands of few roomed forestallcrs and from what we know 
of the Native character, their excessive thirst of gain the enor 
raous risks they will run for profit, which is proved dail) from 
the roost extensive to the most tnfling speculation, — when, with 
this known character, we are aw are, that Grain will keep in the 
highest preservation from 7 to perhaps 10 years it must satisfy 
the least reasonable person, that the present prices are artificial 
and that there are hoards of Grain in all quarters, thereby call 
ing for an alteration in a most villainous system affecting all, 
from the highest to the lowest 

I beg leave to point out a simple mode of ascertaining 
what the country really affords and how far the present prices 
axe justified Let an order be issued for an enquiry into the 
number of pits in every district, and the actual quantity of 
Grain in them which I am led to believe can be obtained 
Without much difficulty 

If after this enquiry it should be proved, that the quantity 
of Gram is natural, and that the usual or fair proportion is > 
brought to market, I mil admit our harvests to be always bad, 
and that the cultivation is by no means equal to the population 
of the Company s Prov inces \ iz Bengal Behar, Oude, kc &c. &c. 

That I may not take up more of your valuable Pajier, by a 
second address I beg leave to suggest a mode which will meet 
the Native in his own way, on fair grounds of competition Let 
Government, 1 e the Company, become their own Bankers in all 
Jarge cities and lawns and make advances (or deductions) to 
the Landholders on their crops taking a small per centage, for 
such loans and in all situations where it may be desirable secure 
what Grain their Commissariat may require, and I will venture 
to sav it will be a saving of 25 per cent at least and much more 
under faithful and good servants and will in some measure take 
out of the hands of forestalled, the means of injuring Govern 
raent to the above amount 

I shall feel obliged by your calling on your Correspondents 
for all the information they can give on this subject, as to the 
actual cause of the present prices I have merelv suggested the 
banking system as a weapon in the hands of Government if 
the laws of the country will not permit an alteration in a most 
villainous system deprecated in every civilized country, and. 
affecting the highest as well as the lowest but more particularly 
the labouring classes 
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It would be desirable if your Correspondents, instead ofi 
entering into long discussions, would state the fact whethet 
there is, or is not forestalling to a large amount, whether any, 
Grain is carried out of the country unknown to Go\ eminent,, 
and if there is any quantity, and what, spoiled, from keeping/ 
and destroyed 

It is a question, Sir, that requires stirring up, and I hope to 
see tt probed to the bottom 

I am. Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

D S 

Doab, Feb 22, 1820 


STATE OF ROADS IN INDIA 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

In \ indication of some opinions advanced by a late Corres 
pondent of yours in a Letter dated th? am of December last I 
cannot help remarking on a Rejoinder to it, which appeared 
in your Journal of the 8th instant, signed Quiz, from Neemuch 
1st that it is extremely illnatured and 2ndly that it is calculated 
10 misinform the Provincial Traveller journeying through a 
Country not much known from a supposition that the jarring 
accounts given of the Roads and Ghauts are totally incorrect 
But the question between Quiz, and the Correspondent 
alluded to hinges on this single material point, whether the road 
from Neemuch via Javvud, Thant Bhegoo, Jungle, Goods, and 
Boondie is or is not fit for camels I think it is not, and, that 
Quiz may not want corroborative evidence on the subject, I can 
tell him, and all else whom it may concern, that the road begins 
to be very bad at Tarruporah Ghaut, about 3 or 4 miles in 
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advance of Jaw ud and that near the next stage, (Kurrerah) a 
merely tolerable road presents itself, but after leaving this a 
very miserable one is again to be entered on through a very 
awkward ghaut embosomed as it were in jungle as far nearly 
as Bhegoo where the road is again supportable but from Sam 
poran it is generally bad to Booudie and particularly so front 
Jennglee to Gooda with a very long though not steep ghaut* 
full of stone for miles as is almost invariably the case through 
out Need I add that from all these circumstances these roads 
are manifestly unfit for camels 

My recollection of Boondie is that it is seated between two 
hills without any strong Fort or at least none came within my 
observation which only took m an extensive chain of loose out 
work all commanded by neighbouring hills This fact how 
ever may be otherwise and your first Correspondent does nor 
arrogate to himself what Quiz would deduce from his expres 
sions 

As for a Detachment being detained two days in a country 
noted for its want of accommodation to replace camels, dead or 
disabled I see nothing extraordinary jn it nay I know positi 
vely that public camels were sent from this place to assist the 
marching Detachment In truth Sir Quiz most strenuously 
keeps aloof from particulars and is so general and vague that 
it needs hardly any argument 10 destroy the accuracv of his state 
mem ^et as he has been good enough to point out a better 
road than cither of those mentioned by your Correspondent of 
the 2 1 st of December may I beg that for ihe guidance of us 
Country Gentlemen he will be pleased to afford the same infor 
tuition regarding it as ihe former lias done viz The regular 
stages and their distances the ghauts if any and nvers and 
bad nullahs the latitude (or os meridian altitude wuh concc 
non of the extant of the principil plates kc If he will do 
this he will in some measure atone for his ill nature and wanf 
of politeness But as it stands Qlizs attack, can effect no good 
purpose it must on the contrary, prevent many of your friends 
jjistng useful information from the apprehension of being ndi 
ruled whereas had this Writer adhered to the plain matter of 
fact in point instead of wooing his wits and affecting to be face 
iJous rather Ilian useful, he would have encouraged Communl 
cations which m India would from their importance, be re 
garded as highlr valuable in a public point of view and of 
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essential service and accommodation to Travellers and Military 
men 


N I am Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

ANTI QUIZ. 


Agra Feb *9, 1820. 


Note : — If men were to be deterred from their duty to 
themselves and the world, by the attempts of others to ridicule 
what they cannot imitate, the progress of human knowledge 
would be slow indeed. We trust, that there are many among * 
our Correspondents who are too firm in their own strength to 
be moved by so paltry an engine especially when wielded by 
such pun> and feeble hands as those who affect the tone of Sati- 
t'Tists in India — ED. 
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SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF THE HINDOOS 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

I ha\e been lately turning my attention to the various 
Works of the Htnduhs upon Arithmetic, Geometry and Astro- 
nomy, the Books which ha\e fallen particularly under my notice 
haye been the Aryabhatisah, Lilasati, Mana and Laghu Bhas- 
kanyah Surya Siddhanta, with some others, and 1 haye also 
searched into those yvhich haye been composed by authors of 
this division of India, and which I hase found to be numerous 
and respectable It is 10 two of these, that I wish particularly 
to drayy your notice in this Communication 

Aryabhatab, who flourished in the beginning of the 87th 
century of the present age, of yshich 4980 haye passed, is con 
tent yvith stating the proportion of the diameter to the arcutn . 
ference of a circle as 20000 to 62832 The author of the Lila 
yati yyho Ined in the 40th century of the same age, mentions 
the proportions as 1250 to 3927, which he adds is a precise Cir- 
cumference I hase not found a nearer approximation than 
the aboye (which are both the same) m any of the abose 
mentioned Works and these are less accurate than the propor 
tion of Menus, namely 113 to 355 

In the karany Padhatih a Shaster composed by Puiuma 
Soma \aji Nambudm, of Tirchoor, in Kerala (or Malabar) 
appears, in the 6th chapter upon Sines, £x the following yerse 
Anunanutnanananunnanutyaih 
Samahatascha kra kalayibha ktah 
Chandamsuchandradhama Kumbhipalaih 
Vy asastadardhan tnbhamaury tkasy a t 
which 1$ thus translated, 

* If the circumference of die circle in minutes be multiplied 
by 10000000000 and the product be dnided by 31, 415 9*6 [50] 
the quotient waif be the diameter of the circle in terms of 
minute of the circumference, and its half the radius * 
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In another Shastrah, composed in the same country, is the 
following verse 

Evanchatra parardha vistriti maha vrittasya nahoksharaih 
Syadbhadrambudlu stddha janma gamta sradhasmayed Chupagi 
If you proceed thus, as laid, down tti the former verse , and 
measure the diameter of a great circle by iqqoooooooooooooo 
parts, the circumference of the circle lull be 31415926335897 
[53] * of such parts ’ 

These approximations arc strictly correct, as far as they are 
carried, and European Mathematicians mil admire by what 
means the Hinduh has been able to extend the proportion to so 
great a length My intention. Sir, is to shew you that a System 
of , peculiar to Authors of the tuo Treatises from which I 
quote alone among Hindoos has been followed by them, irt 
establishing their quadratures of the circle, and a few more 
verses, which I shall extract from each, will prove that by the 
same mode also, the Sines, kc are found to the greatest and 
strictest accuracy 

In the Karana Padhatih, the sixth chapter commences thus 
Vyasachchaturghnat bahusah prithak sthat 
Inpanjasa tadyayugabntani 
Vynse chatuighne Kramasastwrinam swam 
kuryattadasyat paridhissusukshmah 

4 Divide the given diameter multiplied by four, continually 
bj the odd numbers 3 5 7 9 11, 1 SLc and the quotients thus 
obtained alternately subtract from and add to the diameter 
multiplied by four the result is the precise circumference 

This is an infinite series which being written algebraically, 
will be thus when d~ diameter and c circumference 


4d 4d 

-ir+i3 &c 


C~ 4 x( 1 -VH-}+Wi + A ) 

The next verse m the chapter is 
... dwanam samgumtal pnthagaptantry ad) ay Ugviraulaghaiaih 
...vyase swamimam kramasah Lntwapi pandhiranyeah 
‘Divide the given diameter multiplied by 4 continually by 
the cubes of the odd numbers 3 5, 7, 9 11, SLc subtracting from 
each cube the sum of its respective root the sums thus obtained 
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add to and subtract from alternate!) 3 times the diameter thus 
you will obtain the circumference of the circle whose diameter 
uas given 


This is also an infinite senes of the following forms — 

a-M+t-T+x-r*' 

3-3 5-5 7-7 9-9 

ofifd=*I 

C = 3+ ( x4 rjl ~465 + 68 7 — 8“T09 &C ) 

The fourth slokah is 
\ argairyujamv adwigunairnmrekaih 
Vargikntairvarjitayugina vargaih 
vyasancha shadghnam vibh3jet phalam swam 
vyasc tringhne pandhistadasjat 
Add to three times the diameter the sum of the quotes 
obtained b) dividing G times the diameter b) the square twice 
the square minus one of the even numbers a 4 6 8 10 &c. 
subtracting from each the square of it* even fgurc respccti 
vcl) the sum is the Circumference 

The senes thus shewn will be ihis 

, 6 d 6 * ^ _ 

U = (2 2s — — l) a -4« (2 6* - l) a -6 a 

•f Which »f the diameter=l will become thus, 

G = 3+(6+r 3 33+5-5-, 9 +5y,TT3+7 9 15 17 + 
FTTlTTl - S ' c ) 

The \uihot then proceeds with the verse originally quoted 
for determining the diameter and radius of a circle in terms of 
minutes of the circumference and then leaches bow by cer 
lain senes the sines cosines &.c are to lie constructed and then 
exhibits a stanza for fnding an arc of the circumference of a 
circle b) means of the sum obtained b) multi pi) mg the sine of 
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the arc into radius and dividing the product by its cosine This 
sum, it will rcadil) be observed, is equivalent to a tangent of 
that arc, cosine is to radius as sine is to tangent But the ( tan- 
gent individual!) does not appear in the Mathematics of the 
Hinduhs 

The lines arc as follows 

Vyasardhenahatadabhishta gunatah hot) aptamadyam phalam 
jyavargctva MnvghnamadvmapUalam taltat plvvlancha hatet 
K.ntya koti gunasya tatratuphalcshwekatripanchadibhih 
Bhakteshwojajutestpjet sama>utim jivadhanussishtyatc 

Multiply the given sine b) radius, and divide the product 
b) cosine for the first quote multiply this quote b) the squire 
of the sine and divide the product by the squire of the cosine, 
for the second quote Multiply and divide this last quote and 
so continually each obtained quote, by the square of the sine 
and the square of the cosine respectively, and the quotes 
obtained by this means divide in succession by the odd numbers 
>» 3. 5* 7* 9 11 S-c then the sum of the and, 4th, 6th, 8th, kc 
being subtracted from the sum of the 1st, 3rd 5th, 7th, &.c the 
remainder will be the arc of the sura which was taken ” 

Note — »/ the cosine be less than the sttie of the given angle, 
change the name of the two and proceed as in the rule 

The infinite series thus beautifully and concisely expressed m 
the Sansknta language, is thus written in algebraic characters 


. _ rxs rxs» r * sB rxsT r + s^ 

cos “3 cos 3 ***5 cos 9 *”7 cos T *^9 cos 9 ^ c * 
When a = arc, r = radius, s=sine, cos = cosine 


Jn this the first quote equals tangent = t, the second, equals 
tangent cubed divided by thrice radius squared, the thud equals 
tangent to the 5th power divided by 5 into radius to the fourth 
power, or thus algebraically 


G 


t 8 t B t T , t 9 _ t** 

3r a 5r* 7r« *'"9rS li r io‘ t '° £C - 


Which is easily proved to be true by a process in fluxions 
which demonstrates the tact, that fluxion o£ the tanjent ot an 
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jrc is to the- fluxion of the arc itself as the square of the secant 
to the square of the radius 

that is r» + 1' • 1-2 t a , therefore a - + 

r’xo- r- 

t 4 t t 8 t t 8 t 

&- c The fluents of which being taien 
t 5 t® t 5 t fl 

3 r®”** 5r*"” "7r6 - *^”9r8~ -&c ct l ua ' s a or the arc itself 
as laid down in the Karana Padhatih 

It is also seen that from this verse the matter contained in 
the three former senes is derived for (in the first senes) if the 
arc of 45 0 be taken then the tangent will be equal to radius, and 
if radius— l the abo\e series becomes I — &.c 
n and four times this sura will be the semiarcumferenee or 
when the diameter is one it will be the whole circumference 
thus 4 X ( 1 “xr +£ — t + 9 ”* xr + & c ) “ The circumference 
3* is exhibited, in our Author's first series 

It would lengthen my Epistle Sir too much to quote from 
the Sadratnamalah more than one \erse that exhibits the 
Hindoo Sjstem of Fluxions I hare therefore chosen the fol 
lowing for an example extracted from the Chapter on Sines and 
Cosines 

\ vasarkaghna knteli padcgnibhiratonilcrha tattat phalah 
Chamkad)a)uga hrueshu pindhirblicdojugojaik^ayoh 
Tsanchatra para rd ha vistriti maha vrictasja nahoksharaih 
S) adf hadranibudhi sidha janma gamiasradhasmavadbhu 

pagih 

5quare the diameter and multiply the prodtict bj 12 and 
extract tl c root of this product The root divide continually 
b) 3 and the quotients thus obtained b) 1 J 5 } 9 11 It in 
succession and subtract tl e sum of the and 4th Oth 8th kc 
from that of the i si 3rd 5th 71I1 Qlh quotes If >011 do thus 
and the circumference of a great circle be measured bj 1000000- 
0000000001x1 equal parts the arcumfcrence will be 31 f 1392^3 
0^970321 of such parts 

The principle from which this rule is divided is laid down 
in a fol owing Slokah thus 
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kotihrita triguna bahu \ adhe chatasmattattat phalachcha bhuja- 
\arga hataUu kotyah 

kritya hiiteshucha dharagni saradi bhak’tcshuojaikjatastyaja- 
tuyugmay utim dhanustat 

The meaning of which is exactly the same, as that of the 
Stokah “Vyasaidhcna, fee” before quoted. 

The rule then is thus dcrixed. In the last Slokah the series 


5s,t- 


iL 

3r* 


t 6 

5r B 


i_&c.«a ; or thus 4- 
7r 6 COS. 


rxs* 

cos* 


r x 58 
COS 6 


r k 5 7 

4. . a ; Now if the arc of 30* be taken the first quoted ■=■ 

T COS T 

tangent of that arc - i to multiply this by the square of the 
-sine and divide by the square of the cosine, it is sufficient to divide 
it simply by 3 (because, the square of the sine of 30’ is one third oF 
the square of the cosine of the same angle) and then to divide 
each quote again in succession by the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11 &.c. respectively. The arc thus obtained multiplied by 6 wile 
equal the semicircuraference when radius = 1, or the wholj 
circumference when diameter- 1. Therefore (6 X \/\= 2x^3 

= /12)x(l-33+53i-734 + £5i-jj3e + ]336 &c. 

equals the whole circumference when the diameter is i, Thus 
arises the rule laid down by the Author in the verse "Vyasar- 
kaghna kntelt, &c 

I hate, Sir, occupied a larger portion of your ccflumns, than 
I thought would be required, when I commenced writing : I 
shall therefore be content to lay before you two quotations, to 
prove that by the same system of infinite series, founded upon 
• t> method of fluxions, the smes and cosines are constructed by 
the two Authors from whom I quote In the Karanah Padhatih 
me the following lines 

Chapachehatattat phalatopitadwat 
Chapa hat* dwyadi hata entnaurvya 
Labdhani yugmam phalanyad, bodhah 
Chapaday ugmamcha vistarardhat 
Vinyasy achoparyuparityajettat 
Seshau bhuja kou gunaubbavetam 
Ekadi sankya hatabhashtamamsat 
Ex anchatun unsa ti maurv ikasy uh 
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Take the arc multiplied by itsel£ and dnided by twice 
radius and this quote multiplied by the arc and divided by 5 
lime radius for the second quote and this second quote multi 
plied by the arc and divided by 4 times radius and thus do con-> 
tinuall) of the obtained quotes place the and 4th 6th 6th» 
kc under the arc itself tn order and the 1st 3rd 5th yth JLc. 
under the radius in order and in each senes severally subtract 
the lowest quote from that immediately above and the remain 
der from the next above and do so continually and the last 
remainder vs ill be in each senes respectively the sine and cosine 
of the arc , 


The two senes placed according to the rule vs ill be 


Arc = 

a 

Radius = r 

1st Quote = 


a* 

2' 

2nd Quote =* 

a* 

2 3' 


3rd Quote - 

2 345' 

a* 

2 3 4' 

4th Quote = 


5th Quote = 


a* 

23456' 

6th Quote =■ 

a" 7 


2 5 4 5 6 7' 



S-c. 


Where n=arc and r = radms Which being expressed* 
algebraically, and radius being made I, become [fully] the sine 
and cosine 

o a * _i &6 aT , o 

Sine— a— g jo s+ 2 3 4®“2 3 4“ +&c 

Cos =l-y+2T? 23456 + &c 

\Vhich are the same precisely with Sir Isaac Newton s series 
for the sine and cosine published by Dr Halley in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions No 219 
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In the SadraWamalah the same series are laid down in thq 
follow isg verse : 

rjwyadiglinavistnti dalapta dlunurghnachapa 
Jmtat Flnlcshu dhanuslnstu jaminya dhodhah 
Vyasardhatntascha ushumninidbayasadbya 
N) cianyujfaryupartte Wmja Kotijivc. 

The Author of Karana Padhatih was an acute Mathemati- 
cian. and Geometrician, and 3n intelligent Astronomer, as ins 
Work evince* A Brahtnanalv teacher, {a scholar of one 
of the disciples of this author,) oho lias now passed ins doth 
tear, informs me that his teacher was 30 years of age when fits 
Guru the Author of the Work, died at an advanced age The 
present pupil's teacher died at the age 70, in the r>6Gth year of 
the era of this country, of which the 995111 commenced in 
September last. The Work then, from these arguments, has 
been probably written within one hundred years : This is con-< 
firmed b) the date which is contained in the last verse of the 
Work, which places the completion of it in the 4834th year of 
the Kahyuga, or of our era 173G 

I am also informed by the Brahman teacher, that, at though* 
Putumana Soma Yap Nambudin was the first who composed a 
Work in which the system of infinite series is exhibited, he him- 
self was not the Inventor of the Svstem, but that the discovery is 
due to the third Guru in succession, antenor to the Nambudin 
This person having explained his system in the language of the 
country, in a Work called "Yuktibhasha,” had died before he had 
committed his invention to rules, in the Sanskrita language Tho 
Yuktibhasha is m the possession of my informer, and I hope 
shortly to he able to give you an account of the Work 

It will appear from this, that a System of Fluxions has at a 
distant period been taught among the Brahmans, in this part of 
India, though not until within 90 years explained in a language 
which would cause it to be generally known among the learned 
of the Hinduhs . this penod is about 50 years after the Method 
of Fluxions first appeared m Europe, as published by M Leibnitz 
in the Leipsic Acts of the Year 1G84 and its first invention in 
fndia, allowing 30 years for each generation, about as many 
years before it was discovered by our illustrious Newton 

The Author of the Sadratnamalah is Sankara Varma Rajah 
the youngest brother of the present Rajah of Caduttanada near 
Tellicherry , and is a remarkably intelligent man, and able Mathe- 


8 
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mattaan He is non in his 40th year and avers that he was 
totalis unacquainted with the karana Padhatih m hts twentv 
year at which period he composed his Chapter upon Sines and 
Cosines and the Quadrature of the Circle and indeed the du 
tinctness with which he explains the train of reasonings bv which 
he was guided to the conclusions he has expressed in a sanely of 
infinite senes and fluxional forms throughout his ISorh makes 
it probable that this person also has fallen upon an intention 
which was considered as the most subtle and sublime discos erv 
of the Newtonian age 


I am Sir \our obedient servant, 
and well wisher 

hukkula Krodah TOBIAS 

Dec 1, 1S19 


March 13 18-0 

RAM MOHUN ROY’S PUBLICATIONS 

Most of our Readers are well acquainted with the praise 
worth} exertions of Baboo Ram Mohun Ror for the improve- 
ment of his countrymen and no doubt unite with us in ardent 
wishes for his success We in common with many others con 
xidenng the Engbsh version of his Pubbcauons what would prose 
highly interesung to our friends in Europe have frequently 
regretted that they were not procurable by purchase and we 
therefore feel great pleasure in announcing that for the future 
any or all of them may be obtained at the Baptist Mission Press 
Ctrcular Road. The Superintendent of this establishment it 
appears partaking in the feelings of regret we have expressed has 
induced the Baboo to forward a few copies of all his Works for 
this object. They consist, as we are informed of translauons of 
the Yedant of 3 chapters of different Veds two defences of the 
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Mon othci sued system which this Gentleman conceives to be in 
eulated m the \ cds two conferences between in Advocate and an 
Opponent o! the practice of Burning Widows alive and a selcc 
uon of the moral discourses of our Lord entitled The sidings 
of Jesus the Guide to Fence and Happiness Altogether they 
form 10 pamphlets which will be disposed of it a low rate and 
entire proceeds be applied to the Rinds of that useful Institution, 
the Calcutta School Society [Star 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 

We have received by the last arrival from England a supply 
of the best English Periodical Journals published m October 
from which we shall soon be enabled to present our country 
Teadcrs with several highly interesting articles of a Literary and 
Scientific nature long before the Books containing them are 
likely to reach the interior or even to be very generally accessible 
at the Presidency 

We are gratified m finding that the Calcutta Journal has 
obtained a circulation and we may add a character in London 
highly flattering to it and surpassing even our most sanguine 
hopes The Periodical Journals of that capital for September 
and October contain several articles which the Conductors oE 
tl cm have deemed of sufficient interest to transcribe into their 
pages at length — and this has been done too m Works of very 
opposite sentiments as to politics — for in England prejudices 
of this nature tho tl ey exist in some degree are not earned to 
the same length as m India where no mem can atone for daring 
to res st the aristocracy ot rank and power and attempting to 
stem the torrent of Jong esta&foslted error* 

In compilation of Eastern intelligence like that of the 
Asiatic Journal of the Honorable Company s Booksellers we 
might naturally expect to see articles largely and abundantly 
quoted from the Calcutta Journal and this we accordingly ob 
serve to be the case but we had hardly hoped to find in the 
very first and mpst respectable Publication of all England The 
Quarterly Journal 0/ Literature Science and the 4 rts Edited 
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EARTHQUAKES IN INDIA 
fo the Editor of the Bombay Courier 


Sir 


A% it is not non likely that an) additional pattitwlats will 
appear of the earthquake which occurred on the iGth of June 
last and which for violence and extent is perhaps without a 
parallel on record or in tradition tn this part o£ the world it 
may not be uninteresting to review some of the most remarkable 
ci rai instances of tins awful phenomenon 

An event so sudden so uncommon and so terrific became 
of course the subject of communication from ever) spot at 
winch it was experienced and )our columns and those of the 
other Indian Papers afford information that it might be well 
worth the while ol some person with ability and leisure to 
collate and reason upon this scrap of paper can be of little 
other use than to draw the attention of some such person to the 
undertaking If the centre of a convulsion of this description 
is the spot where the surface is the most agitated and where 
consequent!) the most mischief is done kutch must havd 
been from all the accounts before us the centre of this earth 
quake At the cities of Bhooj and Anjar the fortifications 
which were built with stone and of unusual strength 
together with more than half the houses were laid in ruins 
and at the former place 2 000 people were supposed to 
have lost their lives Although we know of the extent of the 
earthquake tD the eastward of these places at least 1 200 miles 
)et we have not been told a word of its being felt at all to the 
westward of the little insulated country of Kutch This may 
be owing Mr Editor to your having no correspondents in Be 
loochtstan Makran and Kerman And it vs not impossible 
that the phenomenon may have extended as far west as it did 
east and we hear now nothing of the matter In this case 
however Busheer Sheraz and Ispahan would be just within 
its scope and as there are English gentlemen I believe at some 
of these places they would probably, bad ir been felt there 
have written of the event to Bombay 
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We do not hear indeed that it was fcJt at Hjderabad the 
capital of Sind and if any thing like the effects which might 
be expected to have taken place in that capital from its vicinity 
to the centre of commotion (supposing that to be Bhooj) had 
actuall) been experienced it would surely hate been made 
public through the means of some of jour correspondents or 
those of jour brother Editor in kutch or Foorbunder whither 
the intelligence would doubtless base been brought bj natives 
Hyderabad is about \ 30 \\ in bearing and about 170 B 
miles in distance from Bhooj Now in die Bombas Gazette of 
the "sth August last an account via Bhooj mentions that at 
ihe town of Jejsulmeer the earthquake had been severe!) felt, 
the fort and town being reduced to ruins and man) people 
lulled — a oo persons indeed who were feasting in the streets in 
celebration of a mamage are said to have been smothered in 
the ruins of the overthrown houses Jejsulmeer is in bearing 
about N 19 E and m distance about 2G0 mdcs from Bhooj 
Seeing the shock thus violent at Jevsulmeer and inferring it 
from the silence of rumour to have been but slightly felt at 
Hjderabad we should be led to suppose that it did not extend 
westward bejond the Indus and that hutch although the 
most agitated spot was not the centre of the earth s throes but 
at the western extremity of them People might I have no 
doubt be found in Bombav who were at Hjderabad at the 
time and whose information would prove whether this curious 
circumstance was really the fact or not 

There is abundance of evidence of the earthquakes having 
occurred to the south eastward and north eastward as well as 
to the eastward The description of it in the district of Coim 
bacoonum more than a thousand miles from Bhooj is thus 
given in ihe Madras Courier of the «gth of June last The 
writer appears to have been the district moonsif who states 
that at about half past 7PM when holding kutcherrj the 
earth suddenlj became convulsed that all present became as if 
intoxicated and could not stand that the pillars of the budding 
shook and threatened ifs destruction boxes Sec. were moved 
from their places That the pagodas and town remained in 
motion for about 4 minutes He states that the Tanadar was 
also at his duties at the time and was thrown down as was 
also the peon who went to assist him. These persons with 
many of the town people experienced violent vommmg 
Allowing for some exaggeration as the account comes from 
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a name yet still b) this description it would appear, that the 
convulsion was it leist is great at Coimbacoomim as it is as at, 
Surat The lime at which it took place, was the same no 
doubt to 1 minute at Bhooj and it Coimbacoomim ) ct at 
I'ooni which lies ncnrl) on a line drawn between these two 
places the earthquake was seared) felt at ill Drilling i line 
therefore from Ithooj to the southeast the extreme known 
point of ignition on it was much more convulsed thin the 
centre of the same line — Driwing mother line to the north 
nst the same fact seems observable From Sooltaunpoor in 
Chide thev wrote on the 171b of June A severe and awful 
shock of an earthquake was felt at tins station last night at 
17 minutes past * which lasted some time and occasioned con 
sulcrablc ilirm The Bungalos ictuall) rocked particularly 
the mess room of the ist Battalion 19th Regiment in which the 
officers were at dinner and the huts of the soldiers were a good 
deal damaged Mhilc in our cantonment at Mhon in Malm 
winch is not much out of the direct line between Bhooj and 
SooUaunporc the shock was so trifling 15 to base been noticed 
cnl) b) 1 few of the officers The cxtreimU of our accounts 
on the north cast line is Katmandoo whence it was written that 
the earthquake was felt in the \allc) of Ncpaul and continued 
for some time These arc circumstances svhich would appear 
to deserve the attention of a rcasoncr on these matters 

The moment of the occurrence of the earthquake was scry 
accurateh noted by a scientific gentleman at Broach and his 
watch was correct b) sights of the sun the next da) It was 
thus ascertained to be 19 minutes past 7 PM A well regulat 
ed clock was stopped b) it at Surat at °o minutes past 7 In 
your Taper of the 17th July last you very correctly observe 
that the earthquake of the 16th of June appears to have been 
felt at Calcutta at the same instant of time that it was in 
Kutch Ahmedabad and this (Bombay) neighbourhood The 
Calcutta Journal mentions the time when it occurred there as 
^ past eight in the evening which corresponds nearly to the 
lime here (Bombay) of 15 to ao minutes past 7 taking into 
account the difference of longitude Here it is demonstrated 
that an instantaneous throe is felt over is or 15 hundred miles 
of the earth s surface from a given point of greatest agitation 
m an easterly direction If from analogy you suppose it to 
have been felt to an equal extent in a westerly &.c then about 
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3 ooo miles o£ the earth’s surface, in all directions, jj moved 
in the twinkling of an eve — BY WHAT 5 

What differences in the atmosphere, in the climate, in the 
state of the tides, must ha\c existed in this extent I Yet ho* 
common it is to suppose, that the state of the atmosphere of 
particular places at which the phenomenon is remarked, is 
either an indication or an effect of it I hate, howeter, noticed 
on!), I think, one correspondent who supposes that a possible 
connexion tna) exist between the springs and even the posi 
tion, shape, and color of certain clouds within Ins view, and 
the earthquake 

The undoubted fact of the instantaneous occurrence of 
the shock, o\er so large an extent of the globe’s surface would 
also seem to render all speculation as to the direction of the 
motion, as idle as those on the state of the atmosphere as con 
rented with the convulsion There is another fact, too, which 
appears to me to Ov well worth remembering as bearing on 
this branch of the reasoning on the subject I mean the man 
ner in which the loft) minarets at Ahmedabad fell to the 
ground The summits were projected a little to the northwest, 
but the whole of the remainder fell down b) small fragments, 
or stone b) stone, all round the bases and within a few )ards 
of them which would appear to prove how quick short, and 
various, the vibration must have been These minarets had 
stood something more than four centuries an evidence that 
no such convulsion had taken place hereabouts within lhat 
period of time 

In recording the particulars of this earthquake the fre 
quent recurrence of slighter agitations at different places for at 
least 2 months after the first and greatest shock should not 
remain unnoticed. 1 think I have heard it rumoured, that a 
shock of earthquake vs as felt in Sicily and also m China on or 
about the same day that vve had ours If )ou can collect any 
authenUc account of this hasing been the case, would it not be 
worthwhile to publish them I dare sa> it would be interesting 


Goo jeral, Feb j 820 
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POLITICO ECONOMICAL SPECULATIONS 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 


I earnestly intreat the attention of your readers to the 
\aluable Letter you have received from a Correspondent in the 
Doab, whose name, as well from his initial (BS) as from his 
style and measures, I cannot doubt to be BOB SHORT 

BOB, is desirous, that without long discussions, your Cor- 
respondents should contribute all that they know or can divine, 
as to the cause of the present high price of Gram In compli- 
ance with this wish, I beg to state as briefly as possible my 
opinions, and trust that many others will do the same 

The Government of this country retains an absurd predi 
lection for letting people do as they will with their own, and 
the consequence of this is that men take their Gram to market 
when it suits their convenience, and villainously indulge m the 
privilege of making the most of it when they bring it there 
This, as Mr SHORT justly observes, must affect the 
market, and is altogether intolerable, and should be imme- 
diately corrected by decisive remedies Those which he pro- 
poses are so much of that character as to deserve a much fuller 
elucidation than the natural brevity of his style would admit 
of his doing 

Let an order be issued he says ' for an enquiry into the 
number of pits in every district and the actual quantity of 
Gram m them which I am led to believe, could be ascertained 
without much difficult! * 

Undoubtedly u could nothing more is requisite than to 
turn out a few thousand men duly authorised, and provided 
with "gauging rods (such as are used by the much loved Ex- 
cisemen in England) to ascertain the actual stock of Grain in 
the country It would certainly be somewhat inquisitorial, 
and the foolish people might object to it, but there are several 
Regiments of Cavalrv and Infantry quite unemployed 

It might also happen, that your Excisemen would not 
always give the most accurate returns, but that is only a partial 
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c\il in a general good and i£ you did not find how much there 
actually uas, you would at least l>now how much there was 
raid to be — or it might turn out, that the result of the enquiry 
did not confirm Mr SHORT s suspicions which however 
improbable is possible, and is merely mentioned to anticipate 
any cavil on such score The scheme is admirable and no- 
Political Economist no Statistical Enquirer can fail to join 
the cry Let an order be issued 

The stock being thus ascertained it remains only to secure 
its disposal on proper terms and for this Mr BOB recommends 
an equally feasible plan which is that the Government should 
become Grain-dealers not on a wholesale plan for that would 
still leave some liberty to be abused by the retailer and fad to 
secure to the consumer his undoubted right of making the othei 
sell at his (the consumers) price 

To do the thing effectually the Government must take all 
the Dunyas shops into their own management and as they 
evince by pertinacious dabbling in riece-Goods Silk Opium 
and even Salt a continued attachment for their original charac 
ter it cannot be supposed (to say nothing of patronage) but that 
so fine an opening for commercial pursuits would be immediate 
ly occupied This would effectually prevent the clandestine 
trade of exporting Grain it were not found inconvenient to 
prevent the consequent importation of Money but that after 
all is nothing for men eat Grain and not Money This measure 
Is of equal merit with its predecessors and evinces equally the 
great ingenuity of its Projector Mr B S of the Dooab 

I can hardly venture to offer any thing in addition to the 
easy and practicable remedies above suggested for the evil we 
are suffering but if my poor sentiments were worth offering 
jt would be that Mr BOB SHORT has not quite struck at the 
root of the evil This would perhaps be done by enacting a 
Regulation which should ensure regularity in the crops and 
also provide against any progressive encrease of consumers as 
v ell as against any general accession of property among them 
causes which are always operating to raise the price of Provisions 
I sgxm jots wWi Mr 1 JOB 1.0 jeaxstmrts&Bg : )f< f subject to 
universal attention and am 


\our obedient servant 
ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL 

Calcutta March 11 1820 
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ROADS IN THE DURKIN 


We lately noticed in our Journal, the intention of opening 
a communication between Masulapatam and Nagpore, via 
Chandah We have since learnt, that the Madras Government 
has ordered a small Detachment under two intelligent European 
Officers, to penetrate to the Eastern Coast of the Peninsula, by 
the route of Bustar, into the Northern Circars 

IE the passage through the Ghauts m this direction be found 
practicable, of which there can be little doubt, (as it has been 
frequently traversed by the Bnnjarris) a direct communication 
will be established With the numerous sea port towns, in the 
neighbourhood of Chicacole 

Many of the productions of the Nagpore territory will thus 
find an easy outlet, when once the security ofi the road has been 
ascertained , and the Salt, Fish, &.c from the Coast, be brought 
to a ready market in the intemor 

It will be within the recollection of many of our readers, 
that by the path which it is now proposed to explore, the Pm 
dames, in the years 1816 and 17, penetrated to the Coromandel 
Coast, and laid waste the adjoining districts, while lulled m the 
most profound security 

Were two or three Military Roads of communication opened 
in this direction viz through the Eastern Ghauts, they would 
tend, much to the civilization of the Goands 30 d Pikes, the wild 
inhabitants of an extensive tract of country , and besides ensure 
the tranquility of Cuttack, and the adjoining Provinces 
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ABUSES IN TANK. SQUARE 
To the Fditor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 


Ulow me thro the medium of vour Journal to bring to 
the notice of the Inhabitants of Calcutta an evil which 1$ im 
posed on them b) the gated of the Loll Diggj or Tank Square 
being shut at about 6 or 7 o clock every evening so that in thil 
<ttlcrv weather the benefits of open air is thus denied to the 
peaceable Inhabitants and their Families 

It is said that the Mollys or Gardeners of this public walk 
have urged that the Trees are destroyed by the cows getting in 
at night — and that the flowers are also plucked by visitors and 
taken awav The fact probably is however that the Flowers 
are sold by these men themselves in the Bazar and that they 
> ave an interest in preventing visitors from seeing their depreda 
tions 


An Iron Couch which was intended no doubt for the 
accommodation of the Public who walk m this Square has been 
already taken to their huts for them to sit on 

These things desene inquiry at least and it is only with 
a view to have them examined into and redressed that I request 
)ou to make this public through your useful Paper 

I am Sir 

lour obedient Servant 
AN INHABITANT OF CALCUTTA 

Warcli *2 1820 
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PREVENTED SACRIFICES 

In our Journal of the 7th of Jinunrj, ms a Letter from 1 
BRITISH OFFICER, dated Lucknow, describing tlic presen 
non of the immolation of a Widow on tlic funeral pile of her 
husband b) a pari) of Officers who saved her at the risk of their 
lives from being a third time thrown hack on the pile b> the 
brutal mob who surrounded it Since this period, two instances 
have been Tclatcd to- us of similar sacrifices having been preven 
led in a much less hazardous manner, b) the interference of the 
Collector of the place near which it was intended to effect them 

The circumstances of the first of the instances we allude to 
arc these — A voutig Bnmance woman of respectable family, 
married to a depend UU Zemindar, who was receiving from the 
head Zemindar a pension of 1000 rupees per month, was about, 
on his decease to burn herself with tlic bod) The Collector 
or the district, however, as soon as he had information of this, 
sent a Braimn to endeavour to dissuade the Widow from her 
intention , but the vehement opposition of her parents, and more 
particular^ of her brother, to her seceding from her resolution, 
rendered this attempt useless The Collector determined there 
fore to try the effect of making a show of an intention to interrupt 
the ceremony by force and aware that any measures he should 
adopt for this purpose would soon be imde known to the parties, 
he directed a dozen peons whom he stationed in a street through 
which the bod) was to pass to seize the Woman and conduct 
her to her house and at the same time concealed a guard of 
Scpo)s below in the Bund of a Tank to enforce this measure 
if necessary 

The result was that the people hearing of these arrange 
raents desisted from proceeding with the intended ceremony, 
the Widow was quite reconciled to live and sent message to 
the Collector requesting that as the pension of her deceased 
husband would go to her brother that he (the Collector) would 
provide for her She is now enjoying a pension of 18 Pagodas 
per month, out of the allowance formerly granted to her hus 
band 

The second case was of the wife of a principal Zemindar, 
whose death, and the determination of his Widow to sacrifice 
herself on the following morning were not announced to the 
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Collector till i a o clock at night }lc immediately dispatched 
a letter to the heir, threatening to oppose him to utmost of his 
power as a Magistrate, if he did not present the sacrifice, he 
also addressed letters to the Widow s relatives, and these measures 
were attended with the desired effect, and the Widow in ’this, 
as in the former ease, was reconciled to live 

We cannot conclude this subject without remarking on 
the conduct of the Collector, to whom we have alluded; it is 
such as to entitle him to the warmest thanks of every friend of 
humanity In his own heart however, he will find a ucher 
reward than the praises of the whole world can yield It i» 
nevertheless to be regretted, that we ire not permitted to give 
hts name, as such disinterested actions cannot be made too pub 
lie We trust, however, that the noble example lie has set will 
be generally followed, as we have no doubt from all we hav<* 
been able to learn on this subject, that measures similar to those 
pursued by him, would in almost every case be attended with 
the same happy results Ac all events we think, that the Collec 
tor. Magistrate or Judge of the district should not sutler these 
sacrifices to take place without seeing the intended victim and 
being assured by ml voce evidence, that the intended linmola 
tion was perfectly voluntary 

If too, the unhappy Widow, could be separated for four and 
twenty hours from the wretches who surrounded her, and who 
are interested in persuading her to adhere to her resolution and 
she could afterwards be examined alone as to her wish to put 
an end to her existence in this horrible manner, we imagine that 
this resolution, made generally under the united influence of 
violent gnef and a quantity of opium, aided by the clamours 
of relatives interested in her death, would in most instances 
vield to the mild persuasion of a disinterested person particular 
ly if a promise of securing to her a provision for her life were 
held out 

It is unquestionably 3 subject of the deepest interest to 
humanity and as such we think no apology need be offered to 
our readers for our frequent and strenuous endeavours to call 
the attention of the whole of British India to the calm consi 
deration of the means by which such an abomination to God 
and Man can be most speedily and effectually abolished so as to 
wipe off the foulest stain that hangs upon the empire of the 
East 
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BOMBU LITERARY SOCim 


The monthly Meeting of the Homing I nenr^ Society was 
1 eld at their rooms on Iticsths the sqth of Icbruiiy which 
was attended h> the Archdeacon Dr Himes \ ice President 
Lieutenant Gcncrat the Hon hie Sir Charles Cohillc Sir George 
Cooper and several other members 

The following donations were presented to the Society and 
the thanks of the Socictv voted to their respective donors 

The the Hon We the Governor in Council Wilsons Sans 
crit and English Dictionary and Roebucks Annals of the Col 
lege of Tort William 

Uj the Honorable the President a very valuable collection 
of Books consisting of several splendid Works on Numismatics 
and a number of rare and curious Manuscripts and Editions of 
the earliest Italian authors and printers 

By Lieutenant Colonel Tranchlm a Sanscrit Manuscript, 
containing an account of Dcoghur and found at that place 

By Major tVilliams a copper ornament which appears to 
have been formerly gilded on which he had caused this inscrip 
tion to be engraved This piece of copper formed the summit 
of one of the Minarets of the Juma Musjed at Ahinedabad 
during a period of 416 lunar years that is from their erectiort 
in the year of the Hejireh 818 to their overthrow by an earth* 
quake at 20 minutes past 7 o clock PM on the iGth June AD 
1819 AH 1234 

Two papers were laid before the Meeting one from Captain 
Kennedy containing Remarks on the Gth and 7th chapters of 
Mill s History of India respecting the religion and manners of the 
Hindus and the other from Mr Coats containing An account 
of the Township of Lony m illustration of the institutions 
resources kc of the Marhatta cultivators 

In the first of those papers Captain Kennedy endeavours to 
point out a variety of mistakes into which Mr Mill has unavoi 
dably fallen from not hav mg resided in India and from being in 
consequence deprived of the necessary means of forming a correct 
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judgment on the merits of the different authors from whom he- 
t^as obliged to collect his materials It has hence most probabty 
happened (he observes) that Mr Mill has entirety disregarded 
the testimon) of a Hastings a Malcolm and a Munro 3nd has 
preferred the authority of Buchanan Tjtler Tennant Froster, 
Leboutetir Forbes and such writers But Captain Kennedy 
contends that without even entering into an) comparative esu 
mation of the value of tnese authonaes the account of the reh 
gion and manners of the Hindus gnen b) Mr Mill is of itself 
[done sufficient to evince its incorrectness for it is thus that be 
describes them 

The superior casts in India are generall) depraved and 
capable of every fraud and villamv and the) more than despise 
their inferiors, whom the> lull with less scruple than we do a 
fowl The inferior casts are profligate and dep rased guilt) on 
the slightest occasion of the greatest crimes and degraded 
mhniteh below the brutes And the Hindus in general are a 
rude people devoid of ever) non! and religious principle of 
cunning and deceitful temper universal!) addicted to adula 
tion dissimulation deception dishonesty falsehood and per 
jury disposed to hatred revenge and cruelt) indulging in 
furious and malignant passions that are fostered b) the gloom) 
*.nd malignant principles of tbeir religion perpetrating villain) 
n ith such cool reflection as surprizes Europeans so indolent 
as to think death the happiest of all states litigious 
insensible to the sufferings of others inhospitable avanaous 
habituallv contemptuous and barsh to their women v horn thev 
treat as slaves R. eminentty devoid official parental or conju 
gal affection 

On this description (which from the quotations appears to 
be a faithful summarv) Captain Kcnnedv remarks that it i» 
moral 1) impossible that an) soaetv of men could exist among 
whom such vices and such passions unredeemed b) a single 
virtue or amiable qualitv were universally prevalent and thaf 
had Mr Mill reflected upon the principles b) which alone 
soaetv can either be formed or preserved he would probably 
have been led to suspect the correctness of the opinion which 
he entertained respecting the Hindus Captain Kcnnedv next 
enters into a particular examination of the pnnapal charges 
which have been so repeatedlv alleged against tie Hindus— tbe 
frequancy of mines amongst them their bang universally addic 
ted to falsehood and peTjun and the demoralizing effects of 
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thctr religion nnd the institution of caste He contends that 
these accusations rest on no sufficient grounds whatever, and 
observations ot travellers or of persons but slightly acquainted 
with the names and from the prejudiced descriptions of imssio 
natics Tie discusses this subject at considerable length and 
concludes by remarking — that it mas perhaps appear from his 
observations that of falsehood (as before defined*) the Hindus 
arc in general entirely innocent and tint their insincerity pro 
cccds from the circumstances of their situation and not from 
any natural propensity — that thev have never yet committed 
perjury in a British court of justice — that their religion exerts 
m improper influence on their morals md that the institution 
« f caste so far from being inimical to refinement or \ irturc has 
on the contrary been most piobably one great cause of the civi 
lizatiou of the Hindus and that it not only has always been but 
now is the greatest preservative of their morahtv Nor can 
there be a stronger proof that the Hindus have been unjustly 
accused of general depravity and of being devoid of every moral 
and religious principle than the simple circumstance, that m 
India crimes are of rarer occurrence and of less magnitude than 
in England To establish this last assertion the proof addu 
ccd bv Captain Kennedy is founded on a comparison of the 
number of trials and convictions before the four principal 
Courts of Circuit in Bengal as stated in the 5th Report of the 
House of Commons on India Affairs with a view of the Proceed 
mgs in the Courts of Assize in England in 1815 presented to 
Parliament From this comparison it appears that m one year 
in proportion to their respective populations there were xn 
British India at least 2293 convictions fewer than in England 
and Captain Kennedy therefore remarks that however tmper 
feet an approximation to truth his calculations may be it may 
at least be justly inferred from them that the crimes committed 
in British India do not one year with another amount to the 
number of those committed in England and that consequently 
if the records of courts of justice be an undeniable proof of the 
morality of the nation and if the English be one of the most 
moral people that ever existed it must necessarily follow that 
the Hindus are an equally moral people 


• A deviation from, truth vv th 
*uch deception will cause detr ment 
who bel eves it 


uv intent on to deceive knowing that 
ir at least inconven ence to the person 


0 
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The arguments and remit Vs contained in preceding papa 
arc supported by Mr Coats s account of Lony,, which is a simple 
but perspicuous statement of facts that came tinder his perso- 
ral obsenaUon That gentleman front a Jong residence at 
loonah and from hating successful!) extended the benefits 
of snrcmation in the adjacent eounrr) became well known to 
the inhabitants b) whom he t ns equally loved and respected 
His established cha icier and professional duties thus gasc him 
an opportunity of becoming mtinntch acquainted with 
every uunutc circuttistan c of their public mil private economy 
and of these he has given a most fulfil I and valuable descrip 
tion in this paper He describes the extent of the township the 
natuic of its sod ami climate the quality of its lands their 
mode of cultivation and produce its institutions taxes and 
internal government the extent and description of its popula 
tion and the arts mode of living manners and religion of it* 
inhabitants On all these various points the most interesting 
and satisfactory information is given and it is thus that Mr 
Coats has pleasingly drawn after long and attentive observation 
the character of the Hindu Inhabitants of the Deccan which 
will be found equally applicable to the other parts of India 
The Cultivators it will be seen form almost the whole of th® 
population of the township They are termed generally Koon 
bees -and belong to the 4 th or servile class of the Hindus On 
the whole they are better informed than the lov cr classes of 
our countrymen and certainly far surpass them in propriety 
and orderliness of demeanour They arc inild and unobtrusive 
in their manners and quickly shrink from any thing like an 
Opposite behaviour in others Litigatiqn is not a marked part 
ot their character They are forgetful of injury or if they 
harbour animosity they are seldom hurried by it into acts of 
violences or cruelty Custom has taught them not to have much 
respect for their women or rather indeed to look on them with 
contempt but they are always indulgent to them and never put 
any restraint on their liberty The great attachment they lnvo 
to their children forms an amiable part of their character They 
are usually frugal inclining to parsimony and not improvident 
fur at their marriage feasts they are lavish and profuse and on 
tl ese and other occasions often contract debts that are a burden 
to them for life Their religon strongly enjoins chanty and 
they are disposer! to be hosp table but their extreme poverty ** 

1 bar to their being extensively so Iso person however would 
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ever Ik: in want of ,i meal amongvi them, and they arc always 
Kind and attenthe to strangers when there is nothing offensive 
in their imnners Hies arc just in their dealings amongst 
themselves, hut would not be scrupulous in overreaching govern- 
ment. Theft is scarcely known amongst them, and the voice of 
the commumtv is loud against all breaches of decorum, amt 
attaches weight and respectability to virtuous conduct in its 
members The vices of this people, which they owe chiefly to 
their government, arc dissimulations, cunning and a disregard 
to truth. Thev arc naturally timid, and will endeasor to red- 
" resf their wrongs rather by stratagem than more generous 
means ■ when roused, however they will he found not without 
courage, nor l»> any means contemptible enemies ” Mr. Coats 
also observes, that “although not remarkable for sharpness, they 
arc not wanting in intelligence. They arc all minutely informed 
in everything that relates to their own calling They arc fond of 
conversation, discuss the merits of different modes of agriculture, 
the characters of their neighbours, and every thing that relates to 
the concerns of the community, and many of them are not 
without a tolerable knowledge of the leading events of the history 
of their country." 

The following account of the Hindu mode of living is inter- 
esting “The daily occupation of a cultivator, is usually as 
follows He rises at cock crow, washes his hands, feet and face, 
repeats the names of some of lus Gods, and perhaps takes a whiff 
of his pipe or a quid of tobacco, and is now ready to begin his 
labor. He lets loose lus oxen, and drncs them leisurely to his 
fields, allowing them to graze, if there is anv grass on the ground, 
as they go along, and takes his breakfast with him tied up in a - 
dirty cloth, or it is sent after him by one of his children, and 
consists of a cake (made unleavened of the flour of Badyerce or 
Jawarec) and some of the cookerv of the preceding day, or an 
onion or two On reaching his field, it is perhaps 7 or 8 
o’clock, he yokes his oxen, if any of the operations of husban- 
dry require it, and works for an hour or two, then squats 
down and takes his breakfast, but without loosing Ins cattle 
He resumes his work m a quarter of an hour, and goes on 
till near 12 o’clock, when his wife arrives with his dinner. 
He then unyokes his oxen, drives them to drink, and allows them 
to graze or gives them straw, and takes his dinner by the side of 
a well, stream, or under the shade of a tree, if there happens to. 
be one, and is waited on during his meal by his wife After his 
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dinner he is joined by an) of his felloe laborers who may be 
near and after a chat tales a nap on his spread Cumlej or jota 
for half an hour xxhile his wife eats what he has left He jol.es 
his cattle again about s or s’ o clock and works till sunset 
when he proceeds leisurely home ties up and feeds his oxen 
then goes himself to a brook bathes and washes or has hot 
water thrown oxer him b) his wife at home After his ablu 
tions and perhaps on holidays anointing himself with sandal 
wood oil he prats before his household Gods and often sisits 
one or more of the tillage temples His wife h\ this tune has 
prepared his suppe*- which he takes in compans with the maW 
of the fanul) His principal enjoj mem seems to be between 
this meal and bedtim which is 9 or 10 o clock He now fond 
les and plays with his children visits or is visited by his neigh* 
blurs and converses about the labor of the day and concerns 
of the tillage either in the open air or b) the glimmering light 
of lamp leams from the shopkeeper or beadle what strangeis 
hate passed or stopped at the Milage and their histor) and 
from an) of the communit) that mas have been at the aty 
(Poonab) what news he has brought In the less busy tunes 
x hich are two or three months in the year the cultixators take 
their meals at home and haxe sufficient leisure for amusement 
The) sit in groups in the shade and conxerse xisit their friends 
m the neighbouring xillage go on pilgrimages kc &c 

Of the women Mr Coats obsenes The women of the cuui 
xators like those of other Asiatics are seldom the subject 01 
gallantry and are looked on rather as a part of their live stock 
than as companions and yet contrary to what might he expected 
their condition seems far from being unhappv The law allow* 
a husband to beat Jus wife and for infidelity to maim her or 
else put her to death but I haxe never known these «ev critics 
resorted to and rarely an) sort of harsh behaviour A man 1* 
despised who is seen much in companv with women A wife 
therefore nexer looks for any fondling from her husband it 1* 
thought unbecoming even to mention her name and she is never 
allowed to eat in company with him from the time of thett 
y edfting dinner box patiently waits on hwn dvwxng bvs meal* 
and makes her repast on what he leaves. But selling aside these 
marks of contempt she •* always treated with kindness and 
forbearance unless her conduct is very perverse and bad and 
she has her entire bbertv The women have generally the sole 
direction of 1 ousel < Id affairs and if clever not withstanding all 
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then disadvantages not tmfvcqucmty gam as gieit an asccn 
dency over their lords is m other parts of the world 

But there is uufotiunatclv a reserst to tins pleasing picture 
of Hindu life mil manners for Mr Coats rcmirks that tho 
condition of these interesting people is extremely dcploriblc 
Their houses arc all a on deal and not sufficiently vcntialattd 
and their cattle and families arc often under the same roof 
i heir food although seldom deficient in quantit) is not always 
wholesome and nutritious uul they are wretchedly clothed 
though exercise and water drinking general!) make them we it 
well The constant labor of the women out of doors unnts 
tl cm for nurses uid i laigc proportion of their children in 
tonscqucncc die in infants The htav) ex ictions imposed on 
them !>\ the government (the I’cishwahs) kept them always 
poor and did awas every prospect of independence or inipro 
vement in their condition Mr Coats however adds that the 
coming of the township of Lony under the British Government 
was haded as a happy event by all the cultivators and the 
ibohtion of the farming system (of revenue) which followed 
and the liberal remissions of revenue in consequence of losses 
by the war confirmed the high expectations that had been 
formed of our justice and liberality The inviolable respect 
which has since been shewn to the prejudices and ancient customs 
of the people and the arrangements in progress for the further 
improvement of their condition by the enlightened and able 
statesman* under whose administration our late conquests in 
the Deccan have fortunately fallen will if followed up not only 
secure a -permanence to this feeling but substantial happiness 
and prosperitv to tl e people 

The following Gentlemen have been latelv elected members 
of the Society Sir George Cooper Thomas Marshall Esq Vero 
Kcmball Esq Sir Roger de Faria Lieutenant A Morse and 
Benjamin Philips Esq 


•This paper was written before the late Commissioner left 
the Deccan but his acknowledged abilities will be still more 
extensively beneficial to the native subjects of the British Gov 
eminent m the more dignified situation of Governor or Bombay 
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Account of the Jytita or khassee Tube — from the Fnend of 
India 


April i 1820 

In the course of this Work we have taken an opportunity 
to give a brief view of certain of those tribes winch border on 
the east of Bengal We now subjoin a few brief notices respect 
ing Jynta or khassee tribe termed the Caas in the fourth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches of which province a native has 
been these four years employed at Serampore in translating the 
Ivew Testament into the language of that singular tribe The 
little territory of Jynta lies between North Latitude 2j and 26 30 
•>nd between the 90th and the gad degrees of East Longtitude 
Its greatest length which lies from east to west is not more than 
a hundred miles and its greatest breadth scarcely exceeds eighty 
miles It is bounded on the east by the province of Kachar or 
Hatumbha of which a brief account was given in a former 
Number on the south it is bounded by the district of Silhet on 
the vvest by the Garrow mountains and on the north by the king 
dom of Assam 

With the exception of a small tract of land along the skirts 
of the mountains and a few vallies exceedingly narrow the pro- 
vince of Jyanta is wholly mountainous The mountains appear 
to be from six hundred to a thousand feet in height It is re- 
markable for a table mountain nearly sixty miles in extent 
which runs due east and west as do nearly all the mountains 
both of Jinta and Kachar The capital which is called Juyun 
teepoora is situated underneath these mountains about twenty 
miles north of the town of S/lhet 

No river of any great note is found in the province of Jynta 
The river Kopd to the north of the mountains appears to be the 
thief stream of which it boasts li pursues a westerly direction 
and falls into the Bruhmapootra a little above Rangamau T1 c 
oiigin nf this river is unknown even to the natives themselves 
They suppose it to originate to the north east in the country of 
ibe Phong* but this is merclv conjecture \s it has lately been 
matter of doubt whether the Ilruhmapootn docs run *0 far to 
the eastward as has been hitherto generally imagined mas it not 
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l>c possible tint this mcr may ln\c been mistaken fot tbc 
lUuhnnpootra t Hie Bruhmapootra indeed aboie Rnngamati 
dwindles into i small stream aiul n fir from bang that Immense 
u\cr which it appears to he on the common imps T he motin 
tains in the Southern part of Jvnta tlrun thcmschcs iruo Bengal 
by a meat mmtlicr of small mulcts winch falling first into the 
tlorsb aftirwatds (low into tlic Biuhmapootra l lie smdkr 
streams arc the 1’atah more to the south tamed the Unite the 
Rachm in the kooshec and a few others 

T he produce of Jsnia cons stt chiefly of nrt nnd cotton and 
n hind of coirsc silk called \foog hr the names Iron lime 
stone nnd coni nrc among its mnicmls and both nors nnd the 
elephants thcmsclscs nrenniong their irticics of imflic With the 
exception of the ncttclcs enumerated the mountains produce 
little they *itc indeed rather barren than fertile nor do the} pro 
ducc am hind of timber which is paitmilail) salmhle 

1 he names of the pros met tcnn thcmsclscs Khassres and it 
is In this name that the> ate chiclls known among the other 
mountainous trilies The) are prolnbl) of Tartar origin in 
their stature short and robust their noses ralhcr flat their c)cs 
Bmall hut well proportioned their complexion fairer than that 
of the Names of Bengal and though liters arc nuher less in size 
than their neighbours to the eastward thci arc still superior to 
their Bengal neighbours 

^ heir language appears evidently to be monosyllabic and to 
bear no affinity lo that of Bengal Of the thirt)two \>ords n* 
which the Lord s Prater is expressed while the greater haU con 
sists of inonosi liable* non fulls symbolize with the same sounds 
in the language of their Bengalee neighbours T he> base no writ 
ten character of their own but at court the Bengalee character tl 
now introduced and as this is the character adopted h) all the 
petty Rajas to the northward and with ser) little variation h> 
the Assamese themsehes is more likely to become the \ elude of 
diffusing knowledge among them than am other modification of 
the original Sungsknta alphabet 

Thes Ime no Cast of their own but within the last thirty 
)cars the more intelligent among them induced to this h) their 
intercourse with the names of Bengal haie attempted to assume 
something of this nature The cast the) are fond of assuming 
i« that of the Kshutma or military tribe Their chief national 
object of worship is an imaginary deity whom they term Jyntec 
ihuuree hut those who ha\e thus attempted to form a cast for 
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themselves profess to worship nil the gods of the Hindoos This 
tribe bosses cr is in the Inlm of worshipping esil genii ind 
these they arc said to propitiate with human scanficcs csen to this 
da) the publicity of tins practice boss ever is greatly abated within 
these few years but still it is in existence 1 he victims arc gene 
rail) procured from the interior part of the province In some 
cases they are purchased for a mere trifle but in oilier instances 
these unhappy persons arc seized by the Raja or reigning prince 
tnd at once devoted to death in tins horrible manner The hoonee 
(the Rajah s sister) who possesses a degree of authority scarcely 
infcrioi to lus own is said to lie at the present time in the habit 
of thus annuallv propitiating her favourite idol with sacrifices of 
this Kmd 

The J)nta territorv small as it appears is governed by a 
number of petty Rajas, all professedlv subordinate to the Raj 3 
of Jynta The territories of each of these pettv Rajas seldom 
include more than one or two of these mountains and the largest 
only three They are almost constantly bickering with each 
other to no small distress of their subjects who are oppressed 
and pillaged in a manner that renders the situation of their 
I cngal neighbours almost enviable from the security they constant 
ly enjoy both as to person and property The Raja of Jynta 
who is esteemed the Supreme m this small tribe has the follow 
Jng rule Malta Muheema Juyujynteeshwvra Shree yoota Ram 
singha Muharaja the great and victorious Lord Jynta the tllus 
tnous Ramsmgha the Great King His actual dominions extend 
but to a small distance he maintains the dignity of his Court 
1 owever m a way much superior to that of any of his neighbours 
and is said to treat his subjects with much greater kindness and 
clemency than most of the Rajas to the east of Bengal He is on 
this account greatly beloved by his own subjects and a far greater 
number of Hindoos and Musulmans are found inhabiting Jynta 
than those of Kachar The government perpetuates a singular 
custom, which is scarcely found in any nation of the east besides 
When the king has no cl ildren and there is therefore no proba 
bility of an heir £0 the throne 1/ the Sovereign have a sister 
which is generally the case a young man is sought from the youth 
of their own tribe who is given in marriage to the Sovereign* 
sister The offspring of this marriage the presumptive heir to 
the throne and the mother of this personage is termed the 
Koonee She ranks higher than the Queen and exercises an 
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audios its sulxmlinatc onls io her brothers who seldom chute* 
to offend her li) controlling her actions 

Hit trulc of this tribe with \ssani Dhurnnpoora the conn 
tr\ of Vhoongs mil with Tartars, 1* cnul to hue lx.cn onct sers 
comtdcrtbic Hut the prevalence of the Muuilmau power m 
their neighbourhood giidmlls weakened tins intercourse til! it 
dmo«t w bolls ceased uul although the sictnit) of the British 
1 is 1 unos ed every thing of j nature hostile to commerce the 
In! its of the whole tnhenc u present sunk so low tint scarcely 
aits intercourse of this mime exists between them xml my of 
thtst nations Nor is it improlnfile tint their ideas of anv 
former intercourse of this nature existing to any considerable 
<\lcnt hate their origin chicfls in national saints 

Io the westward of this triht lies the small territory of 
Sliooshon goserned by a Brahman who bears an excellent charac 
ter among his own subjects The interior parts forming what 
aic generally termed the Garrow mountains art inhabited by the 
tribe which bears that name who are said to be much attached to 
their hind and lenient Raja To the sscstward of tins trrritors 
along the skirts of the mountains up to the Rrumhapootra riser 
there arc a few scattered tribes but thes arc so small and insig 
mficint that little is known with ccrtaints respecting them 
although the history of the whole of these tribes the Krtihnia 
pootrs to the bottlers of China is tiighlv worths of investigation 


April 3 i8-o 


SAUGOR ISLAND 


We base not for a considerable time adserted to the progress 
of the Society for clearing Saugor Island merely because we has e 
not been furnished with any details on the subject W'e hasc 
howeser been aware of the fact that they have been and still are 
going on svith every prospect of ultimately accomplishing the 
important ends they have m view 

Since we last alluded to this subject many opulent tnhabi 
tarns of this city both Native and European have become pur 
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chasers of large tracts of this jet uncultivated land indeed every- 
thing seems to promise the realization of those predictions rela 
tne to tlie success of this undertaking which we published in one 
of our earl) Numbers and which were then considered or affected 
to be considered as visionary A fact however has recentlv come 
to our knowledge which will serve to show that some of the con 
sequences we anticipated are likely to result The following 
is the circumstance to which we refer 

Ram Mohun Mullick a very rich Native lately applied to 
the Committee for a grant of 3 oo beeghas of land round the 
temple of Copil Deb on the S E end of Saugor Island to endow 
which he is ready to expend a Lac of Rupees and he intend, 
building a handsome new Temple and a Puckha Ghaut for the 
convenience of pilgrims resorting thither To convince the com 
nut tee that he is influenced by no motives of personal interest 
but merelv by those of religion and chanty Ram Mohun Mullick 
1 as offered to have the v orbs be requires built urder the supc 
nntendance of the Committee and to pay into their hands the- 
sum estimated by them as necessary for their construction H<r 
merely stipulates that the appointment of the Branuns shall »n 
the first instance b- made by himself but that even these 
appointments as well as every thing relating to the buddings 
he proposes to erect shall be subject to the inspection of the 
Committee that they may be convinced beyond a doubt of In* 
object being the indulgence of his religious and charitable desi 
res and not personal emolument or advantage 

He has also pledged himself that if after building the 
Temple and Ghaut proposed any part of the monev paid b> 

1 im should remain he will lay it out in making a Road from 
Diamond Harbour to Culpee through Saugor Island to the 
Temple If there be am dtfficiiltv in granting the land he 
offers to purchase it on such terms as the Committee may deem 
just and to pledge himself that no tax whatever shall be levied 
on the pilgrims who repair to the Temple for their devotion* 

Me know of no circumstance that could have occurred so 
likrlv to accelerate arrival of that period when as v e observed 
in our earlier nonces of this undertaking farms and granan« 
and towns and buss population shall succeed to all the frightful 
«ilcncc of sterilits and pestilence as the endowment of a Temple 
v hich will more pirtimlvrls as no tax whatever is to lie levies! on 
them attract countless crowds of Natives to the Island many of 
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nlmm v ill from motive* of religion and interest ntc up their 
pennancnt aluxlc there lot the tcmjsoj avj, ittiiois of the shnne 
tlictc tmt«t l»c l«nw totm ^.c ami the ptuv ultug of these util Ik* 
a unit «r of profit 10 all ulio engage m it tslnltt mam of the pi I 
gt imt m order lliat thrt nut obtain these re<juitttcs at in erne*- 
rate mil alto that thet mat l*e const mtlt near to t? e ol jett of 
lieu detrition toll lietoinc uttlet* 

In t'lott it it i in pm «l h not to forrtec tvlui the exertions 
of the I’ropuctort and such acts at lint of flam Mi>lum Mullid t 
will gatUullt effect ttamclt the ct ahltd mem of an acme 
rommetn nml a sudeh extended cultivation or tlie *«tl hitherto 
the doniun of the tigrr onlt Altcadt »o general it the imprct 
tion of tlie liiglils adt mtigcous results to he expected from tin* 
undcrnVing that %se hate l»ccn issured of the situc of Sham 
hating inrreatctl neatlt so j>ct tent *mtc tint ait of Ram Mohmi 
Mulhcht hat become hnouit 

The pecumarv I cncfits to he dented from tlie ttiecctt of the 
plan for tlcatmg Saugor Ithnd ht the imhtidml Subscribers 
to it ire however niereh secondary comidrntiont to die iticil 
culahlc adsintiges that our Indian rommuimt it large uul ill 
those hcicifter arming it the port whether for the purpotet of 
com meric or otherwise mutt clemc from the change so dctouUv 
to he wished and now to hkcls it no ten dmint da> to 
t»c accomplished of tint lnrren abode of the pests of the field 
being converted into the fertile and buss burnt of man 

l\c hope in i dit or cuo in be iblc furnish our rcidcr* 
with some mme inmntc demit of the progress of the clcirmg 
of Sstigor island anil wc shill it ill timet he most happt to In 
before them such at i\c mat !c supplied tilth from those in 
tshose hands the concern lies In the mein time tic cin onlt 
sat that the Socicts Ins not onlt our most ardent tushes for its 
success hut that out most sanguine hopes lUend their labours 


ifiril 4 i8so 

DE\THS B\ CHOLERA 


In one of our litc Numbers tie published an Official Return 
of the numlier of deaths from that dreadful scourge the Cholcn 
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\\luch Inti occurred in the course of the last two months, and it 
will he perceived from this melancholy statement, that this exter 
mmating disorder prevails to an extent. Me believe not exceeded 
at an) period since the first appearance of it amongst us On a 
comparison of the number of deaths on the 30th of March with 
jhat of the 26th a considerable diminution appears, and this is 
niamU to be attributed to the humane measures adopted b) the 
Government to check the progress of this appalling disease 
Native doctors have been appointed in ever) Mini of the at), 
who have been instructed b) Mr Blacqmere, according to the 
advice of his medical friends as to the application of the roedi 
ones proper to be used, and which they arc supplied with from 
the Honorable Compan) s Dispensai) 

The disorder appears still to confine its ravages almost 
cntirel) to the natives and another most singular feature of it. 
is its localit) to certain quarters It has been observed, that in 
Shorts Bazar Colinga, and the Burra Bazar, but most partial 
larlv in the first of these places the cases of the disease have been 
lar more numerous than in any other part of the cit), whilst W 
the most northern division of it, it has graduall) decreased 

Laudanum peppermint and ether, appear to be the prm> 
cipal remedies prescribed and opium dissolved in spirits of wine 
applied warm to the pit of the stomach, has frequently proved 
effectual when laudanum given inwardly has failed in checking 
the s>mptoms of the disorder Decoctions of pepper and spices 
are recommended to be given 10 such of the natives as cannot 
be persuaded to take warm spirits, and to restore the vital heat, 
the application of warm bricks and frictions with various powders 
known to the natives are considered to be of eminent utility The 
most important point however, is a speedy application of the 
remedies prescribed for unless immediate aid be afforded the 
patient is lost, m fact, the instances in which the disease has 
chieBy proved fatal are ist those in which assistance has been 
applied far too late, and 2d, those in which sudden prostration 
of strength has taken place and the patient has fallen into a state 
of torpor with coldness clammy sweat livid appearance and loss 
of pulse immediatel) after attack In these cases it is stated 
that all remedies have in general proved ineffectual and the 
patient has been hurried to the grave in a few hours 
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CALCUTTA riRLS 

On Monday evening a most destructive Ore broke out in 
t|ic Mayndcc Bnglnn and was rapidly carried by the strong 
breeze blowing it the tune to that part of the Circular Road 
near the Nawaubs Cardens From tlicncc the spirks blown 
across to tlic cast side of the road communicated to several slacks 
of dr} ha) surrounded with native lulls md the violent gusts 
of wind earning the sparks in ever) direction set fire to nearly 
all the clusters of native huts between that part of the rotd 
and Lntally where it finally terminated aftLr having consumed 
some hundreds of native huts and several brick built houses 
The whole extent of ground from the place where it origi 
uated to that at which it ceased is full a nule and a half and 
although the engines were promptly brought wherever they 
could be got near the fire the violence of the wind occasioned 
it to spread with such alarming rapidit) that they could be 
ot little use even where tlicv could be applied but the wind 
occasioning the fire to take a north-easterly direction at the 
hack of the large houses on the side of the Circular Road 
hmongst whole clusters of huts quite inaccessible to the engines 
scarcely any other aid could be afforded than that of rousing 
the natives from that apathy and panic which overcomes them 
in these cases and inducing them to remove their things m time 
In many instances however all remonstrances proved meffer 
tual and they witnessed the destruction of all they possessed xn 
the world without an effort to save any portion of it 

The Circular Road presented a most melancholy spectacle 
of groupes of men women and children huddled together 
bewailing the dreadful misfortune 1 hich had thus in few 
moments deprived them of house and home whilst the terrific 
glare of the ascending flames contrasted with the gloomy dark 
ness of the sky altogether produced a scene at once awful and 
picturesque 

Towards midnight the fire had in most places very consi 
dernbly abated but there is every reason to believe that but for 
the heavy ram that fell towards morning it would have conti 
nued to rage for several hours longer as at eight odoch y ester 
day morning notwithstanding the rain it was not entirely 
extinguished 
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Wc understand that the number of brick built houses 
tlcsirojcd is not more than three or four, though sen oral very 
fine ones in the Circular Rond were in the most lnmimncnt 
danger, the fire having reached to the trees m the compound 
In saving these the engines were eminently useful The persons 
tn chatgc of them and the bye slanders perceiving that to plav 
upon the blaring huts and stacks of no effect, directed them 
upon these houses and therebj prev ented the fire from commu_ 
inciting to them Wc have not heard of an) lives being lost 
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SUJGOR ISLAND 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 


As I presume >our Journal is laid on the table of the Editor 
of the Government Ga ette ever) morning I would beg leave 
to ask that pious person through the medium of jour W'ednes- 
da) s Paper upon what authont) he is pleased to speak of the 
Companj incorporated far the purpose of clearing SAUGOR 
ISLAND as a Society peculiarly CHRISTIAN 

I bad supposed in common with many who have embarked 
their roonej in that speculation that the Societ) in question 
was composed of individuals of all persusions and shades of 
persuasions — CHURCHMEN — CALVINISTS —ROMANS 
— BAPTISTS — HINDOOS — THEISTS — MAHOME- 
TANS — JEWS — and GREEKS 

I had understood that particular assistance in the «o!e and 
single object of the Association v as anticipated from the 
Hindoo Members precise!) because Saugor Island was connec 
ted in their ideas with the traditions of their religion Indeed 
I have alwavs understood that an express provision in the 
Constitution of the Society had set apart a certain number of 
places in the Committee of Managers for Hindoo Gentlemen 
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1 y,m not tv»arc. that m leasing out the blind to nur Com 
pirn for 30 )cw the Gas cm mem had thought it iiccunt) to 
delegate to us an) portion of its high function! least of nil such 
as nine to interference ut religious matters 

It is to he pTcsnnictl hones cr considering the high count 
emnee sshich the eminent Tiuhonts I base quoted giscs to 
opinions the reierse of all these — tint man) of us labour under 
nnsnV.cn impressions touching these matters If so we base 
no time to lose in getting correct news of this subject so irupor 
t mi with reference to our purses — and 1 hope that the Caret 
leer will condescend to set our rninds at rest upon it — m hi* 
Oracle of Thursday next 

*»/!«/ 10 i8»o 

A SXUC.OR PROPRIETOR 
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APPROACHING DISCUSSION 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

I ha\c noticed with sensations of unaffected regret the 
completion which the discussion of a Proposal some Ume ago 
tendered to the S \UGOR SOCIETY has latterly assumed 
The introduction of Religious opinions and prejudices how 
escr amiable and disinterested they may he in themsclscs into 
a question which embraces merely the temporal and material 
achanccmem of a commercial Socicts and which professes solely 
to imolie the simple discussion of probable utility is so obvi 
ously ill timed and altogether so extraneous that I should not 
base anticipated the necessity of argument to enforce the pro- 
pnet) of confining the discussion to ns pioper bounds to the 
evident and avowed primary object of the Society 

Tten now when the fanaticism of a few and the mflamma 
tory tnuendos of certain Editors e\cr ready to espouse the cause 
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of illiberal! t), have left me altogether hopeless of obtaining a 
candid and impartial Me* of the question from them, ® 
not entirely without expectation that the dehcacv of 
lion in which the Soaetv is placed, mas hare weight 

Let it not be forgotten of what matenals the Soa*^ J* 
composed Let it not be forgotten that a most wspemb! pat 
of it is formed of individuals whose birth and edu 
necessarrl) inculcated on them principles ™ d _‘^, n ' holdms 
certain subjects, diametrically the reverse of ours 
this in mind lei .. not be said .hat advantage ™ 
superiority in point of numbers to insult them ) ULD 
duct ion of religious controversy where no ' u " a "T 
prevail and to put in motion prejudice where p I 
concerned 


I am too well aware of the nature of rebgious prq 
suppose the} are to be emd.ea.ed hv --mg - ^ 


bv 7gC„riTvd, nm a-p.ausb ro «■ 


less but Will appeal mereiy " — - or umUhtT- 

question rests on the broad principle dgC d and 

of policy or impolicy 6> them let the proposal be 
u.ith them let it stand c~ 


h them let it stand or ^ of 

Religious opinions are entirelv foreign toa qu« 
commerce and their intrusion cm sene ■ no ^ good 

merchant would refuse 

securit) and .merest even ’ OUO n of id-birr 

employ tn huddtng a temple for the^ Prf ^ ^ puloh. 


iployed in building a temple lor me F f , 0 

what tradesman before he ^ 


or what tradesman neiorc to be e 

thinks it necessary to ascertain ihat ey 
in a duel or lights ay robbers ^ 

ft .he avocations of the “u'TedT.W 

Suppressors of tdola.rs -if each of. ' » ' _ each 

standard of ns tendenev to promote I > mote or 

proposal .o he adopted or rejected according a. Tilt 

less' laahtate ,h,s view were bctl ec .0 w 

SOC1F rv FOR THE SUI HUSSION ^ qr SOClO 1 
abandon the undignified appellation o speculations of 

— and to substitute for the vile and merca \ ^ _f Umvcrwl 
possible prof t— the exalted and disinterested 
1 lulanthropy 
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Such arc m> humble sentiments On the subject and such I 
trust are the sentiments of abler advocates of the same opinions 
— whose weight and influence will go much further towards the 
promotion of his views — than the plain signature of 

. NOT A S \UGOR PROPRILTOR 

Calcutta April 15 1820 


A MOOSLEMS VPPEAL AGAINST BIGOTRl 
To the C ditor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

t am one of a numerous class of Natives whose increase 
must be a source of gratification to every European except 
those v hose bigotry and selfishness would exclude others front 
fhe advantages they have received and abused I am a Mooslem 
of this city who by early instruction in the English language 
have acqtmed access to the general Literature with which that 
tongue is adorned and am enabled to enjoy the numerous pub 
Iications which advocate the cause of liberty 

Having much leisure I read the different Papers circulated 
in this place and amuse myself by supposing that I can correctly 
appreciate the merits and character of each My observation 
iclls me that the columns of the Govern nent Gazette I mean 
those which are afflicted by the dull lucubrations of its Editor 
never emit spaib of liberal sentiment but uniformly support 
the cause of Civil and Spiritual Despotism 1 hich with steady 
consistency would alike conttoul our actions and thoughts My 
observation tells me that the India Gazette and Hurharu — but 
I forget that this is irrelevant to my purpose and that these 
Papers as well as your own aie before the bar of a discerning 
public 

I haie been induced to address you on the present occasion 
in consequence of being given to understand that an attempt 
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has been made, and ma) perhaps continue, to prevent the 
Meeting 0$ the Proprietors of Satigor Island, which has been 
summoned to discuss the proposition made b) Ram Mohan 
Mullick, nay tt ts suspected, that influence has been exerted to 
induce him to withdraw that proposition 

** Yes 1 Mr Editor, incredible as it ma) appear an attempt 
has been made bj a few of the Christian members of the Socic 
t)*s Committee, to suppress the discussion of the propositions, 
on the ground that it has a tendency to encourage the idolatry of 
the Hindoos I confess I want words to express my destesta 
tion of such canting bigotry The Committee is composed oS 
Christians and Hindoos and the Society itself not only com 
ptehends individuals of both persuasions but I believe a few of 
my own What, Mr Editor, 15 the attempt mentioned, but 1 
conspiracy of the bigots of one persuasion to insult the religion 
of their copartners of another? Is this virtuous forbearance * 
Hoes this accord with the sublimest precept of morality, which 
enjoins us to do as we would be done by a precept which graces 
the pages of the gospel ’ I may be permitted to ask, what 
would these Christian tolerants say what would they do, were 
these Hindoos to attempt to suppress the discussion even, of a 
proposal to erect a Cathedral at Saugor or elsewhere ? 

I perfectly Tecollect, that when the scheme for clearing 
Saugor Island was agitated it was express!* calculated thit the 
religious veneration in which that Island and its shrine is rc 
garded by the Hindoos would induce opulent individuals of 
that persuasion to contribute their capital towards promoting 
the speculation This expectation which was publicly exprcS 
sed, has been verified Hindoo capital has been freely subscribed 
towards furthering the objects projected and ns owners have 
now the mortification to sec that it is attempted to stifle in its 
birth, the fiist proposal made which tends to realize the hopes 
they may have formed Shame upon the authors of such an 
attempt 1 

With respect to the application of Ram Moliun Mullick 
I understand it to be a proposition that the Society should per 
nianantly alienate its right to the site of the temple of Copal 
Dch and r,ooo surrounding bccghas as an endowment in ennsi 
tlcralton of the proponent s expending one lac of rupees on the 
improvements of the temple and m constructing works of gene 
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ral convcnu.nct 10 the pilgrims resorting to us shrine, the right 
of nominating m the first instance the establishment of the 
temple, vesting m bun To the question whether the adoption 
of this proposal would promote the interests oC the Society in a 
ratio proportionate to the sacrifices to be made — m fact to the 
mil} question In which the merit of the proposal should be tried, 
1 am inclined toicplv m the negative, hut whatever doubt I ma) 
have on this head, 1 am very sure, that it would be unjust that 
it should be suppressed or rejected without camlid discussion, 
b\ the clandestine intrigues of a few individuals, righteous over 
tmicht who can tolerate nothing, not Christian, but their own 
unchristian bigotr) 1 rom such and from all uncharttablencsj 
t at b'tllnhi, Good Lord deliver us, so prays 

Your Constant Reader, 
MOONSHLR XHESUMUL R 1 YA 
Calcutta Ipnl 13 1820 > 


siprtl 15 1820 

ADDRESS 

To the Members of the Saugor Island Society from one 
uho cannot attend their Meeting to deliver his sentiments m 
person 

1 very much regret that the Question before the Meeting 
has come to be discussed in its present form because I foresee 
that it cannot be debated without reference to topics altogether 
irrelevant to the objects and purposes of the Society It is be 
come in fact a test of religious feeling for it is nothing more 
o'- less than this —Will you to promote an apparent advantage, 
t ccome the ministering officers m a Hindu Establishment I * * * 5 

I repeat that there is no alternative and that b\ the discus 

sion there will necessarily be induced feelings of a nature, 
v hich the Societv ought fully to avoid As it t* however 

to be decided by the voice of a Meeting I know of no compact 

that will be violated by a free expression of opinion nor of any 

delicacy that should restrain or even soften that evpression 
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Waving for the present all consideration of the supposed 
•ids intakes, and regarding onlj the terms on which lhc\ ire to 
he purchased it I mi) sav fommatel) Inppens that the appeal 
does siot lie to religious feelings onls The philanthiopist the 
philosopher the political economist mas te v»ftl> allowed to 
appreciate the merits of the object tshidi Rani Mohun Mulhck 
proposes I would appeal to them whether Hinduism is nor so 
pncticalls averse to the welfare of i countrs that it could not 
maintain ns existence ans where hut where nature docs more 
than art and most pirfrcularlv whether pilgrimages arc not 
among the most ruinous of its burthensonu. obligations 

Thes attract the husbandman from his plough the rianu 
facturcr from his loom the artisan from his labour b) thousands 
•md hundreds of thousands annuailv to visit distant countries 
whence thoje who do not perish mneraLh in the jouroev return 
impoverished bevond the jvossibilit) of recovers It cannot be 
necessarv indeed to dwell on a subject so dearlv mainfest ns 
that pilgrimages must and do dircctlv derange the whole svstem 
of that econoim on which the progressive improvement of mdt 
victuals and consequent!) of the* state depend 

Jlut it will l e said we are not introducing the thing it 
alrcad) exists most true and I dare sav that Ram Mohun s 
liberal I lv even under 'our good management will not add man) 
hundreds to the annual victims of this miserable delusion Ion 
cannoi however if voii would act up to vour principles stop 
here that of which )ou disapprove theoretical!) )ou certainl) 
should not countenance practicall) 

This view of the question cannot in m\ humble opinion be 
got over and so thinking I would were I able to attend give 
m» vote against the grant and at the same time though urterlv 
without an) influential power I declare that I do not consider 
smself as in the least sacrificing or even procrastinating the ulti 
mate object of the societ) The tract is of all others, the one 
in which there is least occasion 10 purchase a forced assistance, 
the one on which the settlers we ma\ hope m time to see would 
establish themselves and I will add the one which I would most 
careful!) preserve from falling into such hands as those for 
whom ji is designed I recommend that the offer be not 
accepted 
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We ha\c noticed with feelings of no ordinary kind tlie 
cry tint have been raised by Alarmists respecting the proposal 
unde In Ram Mohun Mullick to expend a lac ol rupees on the 
enclosure of \ portion of land and the restoration of an ancient 
Tempi'* on the Island of Saugor and nc see but we confess not 
mth much surprise the several Presses of Calcutta tilth only a 
single exception not leagued together perhaps hut at Itast 
copying each other in endear ounng to deprecate the measure 
We mar stand almost alone in Editorial contest on this question 
as we hate done on mam others that had the liberty of action 
of thought and of creed for their basis but wc arc not to be 
intimidated m the free expression of our opinions whatever 
party may oppose ihem ot however individuals honestly 
differing from us m their views of the case mav hold it to be 
their dutv to argue against them As long as the question is 
suffered to be discussed freely and fulls and the influence of 
party is not called in to decide it wc shall be under no alarm 
for the issue 

l\e take it for gi anted that in entering the arena of dispu 
tation with certain of our contemporaries we shall be accused 
of personality hostility nr tabiluy if worse terms e\en 

are not used But this is a fate inseparable perhaps from the 
conscientious pe formance of public duty We must bear there 
foie what we cannot avert and invoke that impartiality which 
wc hope we exercise towards others 

Our notice of this proposal of Ram Mohun Mulhck which 
vi as phhlished m the journal of Monday the 3rd instant is 
already before the world and we see no reason on the most deli 
’> wave veewviriitTavwfL xfi Vnt case xo xecaYi a single senxrmenx or 
opinion there expressed The subject has been taken up by 
ALL the remaining Journals of the Settlement and all but one 
observe the same tone As there are many of our readers who 
do not see other Tapers tt will be as well to transcribe what they 
lave said in succession on the subject and as the Discussion 
which will take place this morning at the Town Hall is one 
involving no less than the great and important Question of— 
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whether we shall how. for the first umc with Bigoted Intolerance 
use monl coercion to put down the religion of our Native 
Subjects or whether we shall continue to preserve their fidelity 
^nd attachment to u* bj tolerating the free evcrcisc of that reh 
gion as heretofore — We trust our readers will forgive us if we 
appear to give a large portion of our labour time and space 
to this subject 

The first in order of dates was the notice of this otfer in tfe 
Tltirfaru of the 1st instant as follows — 

We have been informed that an opulent and respectable 
native has tendered to the Saugor Societv the sum of one lack 
of rupees to be applied in furtherance of their present object of 
clearing the Island provided they allow the ancient temple 
which stands in the centre of the Island together v uh its pre 
oncts to be enclosed and dedicated in perj>etuit> to the memory 
of one of his deceased 1 datives We should suppose that little 
difficulty could be experienced in agreeing to the proposition as 
a sum of this magnitude seems to be very easdv acquired for 
purposes of great and acknow ledged utiluv by permitting the 
donor to render public homage to the virtues of his departed 
piogcnitor 

Our own notice of it 1 ent forth on Mondav the 3d instant 
and the particulars of the offer being drawn up from good autho- 
uty we expressed ourselves at some length on the advantages 
which it appeared to us v ould be likely to result from the accep- 
tance of the offer on the part of the Societv and us being earned 
into immediate execution 

On the next day Tuesday the 4th the Editor of the iUirror 
who had no doubt read attentivelv both the notices in the 
Hurkam and the Calcutta Journal so as to form a deliberate 
opinion on the subject offers his sentiments thereon in a single 
paragraph of which we imagine ourselves able to detect thg 
irony however closely and carefully veiled — and we are sausfied 
therefore that he intended to ridicule the idea of mixing up 
leligious creeds with mercantile speculation 

On the next day Wednesdav the 3 th the Editor of the 
Jfurkaru thus announces the change which his opinions on 
the subject had undergone 

Nov this tender docs not appear to us in the same light 
as what was at First reported In fact v e apprehend that to 
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accept tosoultl lie to tetard instead of accelerating the opera 
lions of the Siugor Island Sonets It couhl be of no direct 
benefit to their grim! object nor sene ns an itixilt irj to any of 
their measures for regulating n colonization Instead of pro 
inotuig the suppl) of Ini ourers it svouhl establish n nest of 
ulltrs whose influence o\tr tlic ! ibourcrs might be found \ei) 
injurious ami indeed it might establish a nuisance that would 
1 e often t egret ted Imt nescr p >t rid of 

On the following das Ihnrsdas tlic (ilh the Goiemmenl 
Ga ette gtscs a condensed iccnunt of the proposals ind olijcct 
includin', the ficts as gnen In ns in onr journal of the *{d on 
ulnch tin Fditor offers lm opinions in the following paragraph 
On n question of this nature in a community of Christians 
there appears to be no djlTcidty in deciding for the proposal 
implies nothing less than an acme interference on the part of 
tlic Society m forming a new establishment of idolatrous worship 1 
i new shrmi of lit mimical superstition! 

On Satutday the 8th instant the Oriental Star, after trans 
criliing the principal paragraphs of our first notice of the pro 
j-osal for the information it contained appends thereto the fol 
if wing expression of its sentiments 

We hail with smccic satisfaction the prospect of the re 
claiming such a portion of the soil as that winch the Society has 
projected from the domains of Rosal tigers but we deprecate 
such a w n of doing it is that proposed hv Ram Mohun Midlick 
Perhaps s c feel too much ahsc to the interests of Humanity 
aid of Religion to express our opinions on the subject with 
that prudence and coolness which the object requires But we 
ask our readers pardon if in wishing to see men good wise and 
happy we are cien tempted to use glowing words There can 
1 1 no douht tint besides a huruman this Idolater is zealous to 
establish a ssstem that esers good and wise man desires to see 
superceded by the firm establishment of Christianity Whilst 
wt deprecate all coercion on the minds of idolaters why are we 
to lie made acresscu^ so the iNtMtng tewpies tr> the dead 
temples to idols and puckha ghauts for the convenience of 
pilgrims 1 — Allowing this abomination to take place where is 
' the guarantee that m the process of time a hecatomb of 
unfortunate Using mothers will not be sacrificed with the bodies 
of their dead Lords 1 Will no helpless infants be thrown to 
the sharks and alligators? Better far better leave Saitgor Island 
and all tl e Islands of the ocean ancl the forests of the continent 
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in undisputed abcvance to the tigers than clear them to faali 
tatc the march of an execrable superstition which devotes to 
death the largest and fairest and most helpless and unLcfnen 
tied portions of the human species \Y here are our ministers 
our missionaries our philantrc pists who do not coinc forward 
as with the \oicc of one man the vox populi et Dei against such 
impious and ert el enormities Let the heavens and the earth 
ring with the sounds of divine sentiments io bear down bv ns 
hcavcn-dcnvcd clamours acts however boasting of no object 
l-C\ond the indulgence of religious and charitable desires On 
this verv argument we ground our opposition it is doubtless 
anti religious and uncharitable Y\hat ! arc we to have a mat 
resort for pilgrims nearer to us than the Oris, a Juggernaut t are 
there not victims enough annualls destroyed there — There is 
to be no tax levied on the devoted pilgrims Not at present 
perhaps, but what of that — did ever a rich man project such an 
undertaking without Ins calculations We know better and 
from some remarks in the Hurkani of Wednesdav we think the 
Public are becoming guarded also in their reception of all the 
parts of Ram Mohun Mulhck $ proposal from the same misgn 
ing as our own 

\\ e think and cannot help so thinking that it is a proposal 
not mere abundantlv fraught with dishonor to God and disgrace 
to those who shall entertain it than deadly in its aspect on aU 
the best interests of the Natives tbemsehes If we roust hare 
such Temples near the presidency let them be erected under 
the eve of a Provident Government let them be built on a site 
of ground next to our projected Cathedral then when we wish 
tc relieve the jaded mind from witnessing such enormities as are 
usuallv exhibited at such places let us have the privilege of 
retreating to Saugor when both bodv and mind might be refre 
shed with the works of God on the ocean and the land unmrsed 
hi such God-dishonouring mind defiling exhibitions 

r \\c cannot dose this Paper without entreating the body of 
proprietors to consider that in adopung this nch man s propo- 
sal they will mev itablv «eal the destruction of tens of thousands 
and sow the seeds of a harvest of tmserv to be reaped in even 
succeeding age 

To complete the circle the India Ga^tte the Editor of 
which had perhaps neither leisure nor inclination to think of 
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the sutjcct adopts the language and sentiments of the Govern 
ment Go eile at least tf one rm) so infer from his selecting out 
•of ill the notices that had appeared on the subject this of the 
Government Go cite in preference and reprinting it in his 
Paper of the 10th with all its notes of admiration ( 1 ) when 
speaking of a new establishment of idolatrous worship * • — a 
i cw shrine of Brammical superstition 1 1 

1 he gre it oul seemed thus an uned of exciting the public 
feeling against the measure and winning over the majority of 
t ie Editors of the Settlement The Mirror of the following dav 
Tue da) the nth true to its original views lecurs however to 
the subject and in the same spirit of iron) (which ive regret 
I ccause 1 c fcai it will not be nghtl) understood) gives the 
follow ing paragraph — 

The Meeting of the Saugor Island Proprietors for the pur 
pose of taking into consideration the proposals of a wealthv 
native for establishing a Hindoo place of worship in constdera 
non of a lac of Rupees which he agrees to give for that privilege 
is fixed for Saturdav the i 0 ih instant On this singular propo 
sill on there appears to be a great difference of opinion tho 
M ammonites maintaining tint bv affording the Devil coni 
fortable accommodations in a secluded spot like the Saugur 
Jungle here would be less inducement for him to spend so much 
tl his time in Calcutta which thev call Babvlon while on the 
other hand the Covertiomsts affirm that if vou once afford him 
the pretext of an invitation which he might consider tacill) 
implied b\ giving him a Bungalah at Saugur he would by 
degrees think himself equallv welcome at the private parties of 
ihe Presidents as he is supposed b) them to be at the public 
ones and at last establish himself at the top of St Andrew s 
Church or at the principal entrance of the Cathedral These 
aie serious considerations and should have due weight in the 
•decisions of the Meeting 

As the Meeting will place this morning at the Exchange 
"Rooms and a strong feeling of interest appears to be excited b) 
the measure to be brought under discussion we have thought 
v e should render a service to those Proprietors who will attend 
{and these we understand will include nearl> all who arc in 
tewn) thus to place before them in successive order the senti 
ments expressed bv the public Writers of the Settlement that 
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the) maj ha\e collected jn one focus what they could otherwise 
only obtain by consulting all the separate Papers for that 
[ urpose 

We cannot however consistently with our dutj, suffer these 
sentiments of hostility to the measure in contemplation to pass 
by us without expressing our humble opinion that these 
Writers have totally lost sight of what it should have been their 
first object to inform themselves namel) — ist — the original 
constitution of the Society in question — andl) — the description 
of persons of whom it is composed — and grdly — the ends they 
ha\e associated to accomplish In neglecting these important 
points the only safe guide to direct them in their consideration 
of the question they have lost themselves in a labvrinth of emptv 
declamation 

That we may not be guilty of the same oversight we shall 
r( mark — 

First — That ihc Society for clearing Saugor Island ts com 
posed of Members of all religions and all persuasions —that no 
particular creed or belief can dtsqualifv a man from holding a 
share therein — and that Jews Idolators and even Atheists if 
such were to present themselves av Candidates are eligible to 
become Proprietors and even Managers of this Concern M ith 
regard to Idolators indeed there is an express stipulation that 
a certain number of them shall and must belong to the Com 
rmttcc of Management if they can be found among the bod) of 
the Share holders for the e\fress purpose of cornmandinfr their 
interests ami influence in the concern since from their religious 
veneration for this Island much help was expected from them in 
iccnmphshmg the great end for which AI ON F the Society was 
incorporated — In this therefore there is nothing pecuharlv or 
cxclimvclv C/irijfnm 1 

Secondly — The sole object set forth in the preamble of the- 
Gram as that for winch this Socictv was incorporated under the- 
countenance and protection of the Supreme Government is bv 
the application of the capital and stocX ot the s aid Society to* 
undert Ac and to live even endeavour and both to clear as 
vpccdilv av possible the said Island of Saugor and also when 
and as the sod becomes cleared to bring the same as far as can 
lie into a state of cultivation for the profit and benefit of the 
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said Society’ (‘) — In this also, there is nothing peculiarly or 
exclusively Christian 1 

Thirdly — -The object of the Government m granting this 
Deed to the Proprietors of Stugoi Island, is thus briefly and 
clearly stated 'And whereas the said Governor General u\ 
Council, considering that the clearing and cultivating the said 
Island of Saugor might be of public benefit, has, to encourage 
the said undertaking consented to make and execute a Grant of 
the said Island on such terms as shall enable the Company or 
Society so formed as aforesaid to prosecute or effect the said 
object of clearing and bringing into a state fit for cultivation, the 
said Island, if the said undertaking shall be piosecuted with due 
diligence and alacrity ” (*) — In this also, there ts nothing 
exclusively or peculiarly Christian 1 

Fourthly —The Government reserve to themselves the right 
of cancelling the Grant, and resuming their proprietor) right in 
the Island onl\ in cases of such extraordinary mortality among 
the people 01 labourers, on the Island, evidently aristng from the 
unhealthiness of the spot, and its local unfitness for human 
habitation ( 3> — In this there is nothing peculiarly or exclu 
sivcl) Christian 1 

Fifthly — Among the prohibitions set down in the Grant 
which the Government enjoin and the Proprietors agree to 
observe arc 1st that the Proprietors for themselves, shall abstain 
from the manufacture of Salt and sdly, that the Government 
shall not be able to reserve to themselves or take under their own 
it) imgcment anv of the Pagodas 01 other Sacred Places, with the 
scites of the same respectively now standing and being in the 
said Island which are to belong only to the Saugor Society (*) — 
In this there is surely nothing exclusively or peculiarly Christian' 

Lastly It is particularly and specifically staled that 
nothing contained in the Grant shall be constructed to vest m 


0 ) See Copy of the Deed ot Grant Iron the Honorable Company to 
the Proprietor* of the Island of Saugor in the Cal Tour of June 17 18 to 
v vo 3 N HI p 963 Sect 4 

(a) See the Grant before referred to in the same page of the Cal 
Journal. Sect 5 

(5) See Grant, Sect 10 

{4) See Grant before referred to Sect 15 
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the snid SocieiA their Successors or Assigns a grea er interest 
in the said creeks risers or shores of the said Island than Mould 
under the laas and usages of the country be vested in a 
7EMINDAR or other Proprietor possessing the same 
^emindam right ( — In this finally there is nothing 
cxclusivelv or pccuhaih Christian ' 

These heads of conditions which uc have drawn from the 
nost unexpecuiionable soiree prose unequivocallv ist that the 
object of the Government is to hare th- spot cleared cultivated 
-nd Tendered healths and habitable for the public benefit and 
that tbev voluntanh exclude themselves from being able lo 
exercise their own nght to the management of the sacred build 
mgs nou there *>dh That the objection of the Socictv is to 
'■ffect the purpose of Government with all possible dispatch 
for their private profit and emolument AND THAT FHEY 
ARE STRICTLY FORBIDDEN TO EXERCISE AM 
FIGHTS Y\ HICK CONTRAY ENE THE LAUS AND 
USAGES OF THE COUNTRY OR ARE NOT \ ESTED IN 
A\\ ZEMINDARS HOLDING LANDS UNDER GO\ ERN 
MENT 

These are the facts of the case. Let us see how far the 
offer of Ram Mohun Mullick and its acceptance bv the Societv 
mil lie in conformity to the conditions stipulated and how far 
us consequences are ItLelv to facilitate or retard the object which 
the Government enjoin and which the Society pledge them 
selves with all dil gence to accomplish 

It is an axiom m Political Eoonorov which few we believe 
v ould have the hardihood to deny that the next object to raising 
the produce of the soil is to find the consumption for it and 
that the nearer the market of consumption is to the place of 
growth the less is the n*k of Joss in ihe original stock in the 
time and labour consumed in taking it to market (*) and th« 
concomitant ex pences of deeav nislage freight interest of 
money fcc. fLc If the object of the Saugor Island Proprietors 
le therefore to cultn ate as well as dear the Island thev should 


fs) See Grant. Sect 19 
(O Should there be any »ho are d ipcaed lo doubt tboe an oral *e 
reeommen t to them the perunl of an excellent Art cle on the Coirtntnul 
Vrabarraumenu «rf England in the bit or 6jtd No of tl e CJmtu’P A 
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tircpt even offer, which cm (cm! to entourage (he resort of 
population ihcxc Ilm proposal of Roil Molnm MuUick s by 
rtnwmg a croud of pilgrims nul devotees to the spot mil by 
facilitating ilitir visits to the shrine he i\ about to endow is 
inimcnlly calculated to itutn tint end — md therefore the 
-cceptamt of it will further the speeds cuUn ttion by creating 
i tin-het of assumption will promote the health of the Ishnd, 
by ircclarating tt being cleared md jxoplctl and will in short, 
vicomplish the public beucUt winch the Government have m 
view and the innate emolument which the Socictv wire incur 
port ted to gam uithou violating a single condition enjoined in 
t’le fiiant 

1 he I’ropnetots imong whom it is to hi home in mind 
aic people of il! pcrmnions — Vtlieists Hints — Jews — Moham 
in idans— ■ Idolaters — Parsecs. — C.rctks — Catholics — anil every 
other Sect of Christians— have an undoubted Tight as a body to 
refuse or to accede to the applicition of am individual wishing 
to purchase or to rent 1 mil from them but when onec sold or 
leisctl to such individual-, thev cm evercise no right that is 
not vestal in Zemindars jnd conformable to the usages of the 
country If therefore a J un Bramin (the Priests of which Sect 
aie we believe Atheists in our acceptation of the term) chose on 
hts portion to cicct like the Athenians in the davs of St Paul 
an Alter To the unknown God — If Ram Mohun Roy who 
docs not admit the Dtvinttv of am Revelation were to establish 
on fits portion a Portico or School to icich the doctrines of 
Plato or Epicurus — If a Jewish Rabbi were to moisten the soil 
Which he hail taken with the blood of bulls and of goats m 
performing the Mosaic riles of immolation and sacrifice — If 
a Mohammedan were to build a Mosque to cover a relic of 
Hosveen and All and assemble every \car a frantic crowd of 
fanatics to beat their breasts and tear their hair during the 
mourning of the Moliurruin — If an Idolatorous Hindoo chose 
to set apart a portion of lus ground for the habitation of any 
Iaqiiccr or 5 ogee who submitted himself to voluntary pain 
fiom infanev to old age and anticipated the torture of the 
damned m his own person in this world and afterwards conse 
crated the same spot to the immolation of his Widow on the 
funeral pile — If a Parsee or Greek Papas chose to erect a Fire 
Temple the one to preserve the eternal flame of Zoroaster, the 
other to cherish the sacred fire for which they annually defile 
the Sanctuary of their Saviour with each others blood at Jem 
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Salem — If a Catholic desired to "honor his little spot with a 
Second Chapel of Our Lady of Loretto thither to make his bare 
oot pilgrimage and at the altar to flog himself with rods of 
non till blood streamed from every pore and with cells for the 
1 omd instruments of torture which belonged to the Holy In 
qmsition or receptacles for true drops of Lachryma Cfimli Lar 
I ir gtms solintures of the true cress or some more precious relic 
in a Saints real tooth or mil — If all this — or more that to the 
eye of reason is extravagant or disgusting — were to be done at 
Saugor THE SOCIET\ HAVE NO RIGHT TO PREVENT 
IT thev have no powers vested in them which are contrary to 
the fans and usages of the country and which are not vested 
111 even Zemindar so that any Proprietor or Renter of all these 
1 trious persuasions might defy their power to prevent his fol 
lowing to the full extent of his wishes whatever creed or cere 
monies of religion he thought proper 

Let us look a little more narrowlv into the alleged causes 
rf alarm as urged by the Fditors of the several Newspapers 
we ha»e cited and we shall see that they are but imaginary 
The JJurkarus first Notice — approves of the acceptance 
of Ram Mohun Rfullick s offer as an easy way of acquiring a 
large sum to he devoted to purposes of great and acknow 
lodged utility The Mirror’s first Notice — is purely ironical 
and intended to ridicule the idea of suffering religious matters 
to interpose m a Soaety composed of such a variety of persons 
and creeds The onlv objection urged by the Hurl aru In Ins 
•■erond Notice — is that Instead of promoting a supply of 
labourers it would establish a nest of idlers vs hose influence 
over the labourers might he found very injurious and indeed 
it might establish a nuisance that xiohM be often regretted but 
ueter got rid of We have marked the hypothetical as well 
3s the prophetic words in Italics to shev that the whole of bts 
paragraph is devoid of arguments and consists of assertion 
without grounds and declamation without reasons 

The object or the Socictv has something more in it than 
v mere supph of labourers it needs to establish the means of 
consuming what those labourers raise We do not see how a 
settlement of Bramms and the annual visit of some thousands 
of pilgrims would in am wav prevent 3 supplv of laliourcrs On 
the contrarv wc think it would promote it for this reason 
The more extensive the market for consumption the greater 
will lie the demand for produce and the greater the price 
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capable of being paid for labour; according to the ordinary 
toiirsc of things, therefore, the greater will be also the induce* 
mciu foi the labourer to work. Lei the lit ami ns he the nest 
of tillers that ihc\ are called. If tlu.v bring about them a 
hundred thousand mouths to be fed, thet will he the cause of 
activitv in others, however, indolent they mas he themselves; 
and thet will stand in the time relation to the labourers on 
Siugor Island, as all the Bishops, Pi tests. Deacons, Lawyers, 
•Surgeons, Soldiers, 'I cadiers and, more than half the I cunlcs 
of l ngland (who arc unproductive in as much as the) consume 
much but create nothing)* do to the labourers at home— 
• Imputation, tn short, when it does not exceed the means of 
subsistence, is favourable to the improvement of the soil, and 
the bettering the condition of the human race; and next to 
the ingredients of soil, water, and labour, to raise grain, is the 
care of collecting living beings, of whatever class thtv ma) be 
to consume it — So much for the Ilurharu's Political 
hconomv \ 

Whether it might be found ver) injurious, or might estab- 
lish a nuisance, ncvei to be got tuI of. is, according to the very 
mode of expressing it, tuerclv problematical Government, 
however, who tolerate these nuisances, (if they be such), in 
ever) corner of India, and the English who shake b) the hand 
and coriliallv entertain the verv Baboos and Urannns by whom 
the) are supported here tn Calcutta and elsewhere, can best 
judge “whethtr they will be rendered eternal in their duration, 
and never to be got rid of irvereh by being transferred from 
come other spot to Saugor — So much for clear sightedness 
and penetration into futurity I 

The Editor of the Government Gazette says nothing of 
the project, in a uorldly or temporal point of view This 
spiritual Parody 1 st has higher and more lofty considerations 
"on a question of this nature’ he says, “in a community of 
Christians, there appears to be no difficulty in deciding, for 
the proposal implies nothing less, than an active inter fcrencc 
on die part of the Society, m forming a new establishment of 
idolatrous wot ship I a new shrmc of Brainuucal supeistitton 1” 
Who told this sigau t ii. Writer, that me question was 
cne which a community or Chitsttaiif we-c called ci to decide 5 

a * See Adam Smith on unproductive labourers 
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Ht himself S3 ) j jd a preceding paragraph, that a Spcaal 
Meeting of the Saugor Society was caJIol to nke it into conn 
deration, and he ought to have known that among the bod) 
of Proprietors \*Iu> hive imbarkctl their properu in tint con 
terti there are people of ncarlv all the persuasions we havr 
enumerated He ought to hast known that mam of these 
ha\c thus embarked thur property on the pledge given b) the 
Government that no right should lie exercised either bs the 
Government or the Society contrary to tlie laws and usages 
of the totimrv or in other words tfm tlics should be permitted 
to pursue their own religion and honor their own gods, 
#« any ua\ tho pleased provided the law as it stood, was not 
violated bv such olisirmiro Hr i>u 0 ht to Insc known that 
the British Lmpirc in India was founded m something beyond 
bate tolcrjtion that to the patient and forbearing exercise of 
this most hoi) MTtne we owe the preservation of it from foreign 
bands and that tins is the hroatlcst and surest basis of our 
stcurilv and of the attachment and fidchtv of those over; whom 
we exercise our mild and equitable swaj — He ought to have 
remembered moreover as w cil as the hehtor of the Ittdta 
Ca eite, who followed in his footsteps and reechoed his senti 
inents on this occasion that b> t/rtwtg to send forth such tnst 
nuattons thev themselves were gudtv of breaking the most 
important of all the Restrictions of the Press/ which these 
Traitors to that Press l>v which the) lived conjointly dragged 
from obscurity and proudly held lip to confute ns when we 
contended that the PRESS WAS TREF • 


• Those PoincliMM after reciting that no animadversions shall be 
pawed on the measure* of the Court of Directors or other Authorities 
connected with the Cot eminent of India and no remarks made on the 
publ c conduct of the Members of the Council of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court or ot the Lord Bishop of Calcutta prohibited also all remarks 
having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among the Native popnta 
tton of anv intended interference with their religious opinions or obser 
vances We contend that at these Editors should have known this but 
more particularly those who are so offiaou-lv realous in holding up thnf 
darns to pu6(ic nea We {.now however that the Government who 
regarded the spirit rather than die fa ter of these Restrictions witl acquit 
their own Ed tor as we do of any intention to offend against Antonie 
fie is a better and more governable subject and though his perception* 
are now and then not quite dear enough to tell hun whether he is obey ng 
or rebelling again t the lave vet his known reverence for the things that 
aie and the powers that be i> a sufficient guarantee, that this dis- 
regard of the Restriction* on the Press as well as that which prohibit* 
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\Ve hive disposed of the opinions of the Htirkaru, the 
Government Gazette, *md the India Gazette, which last indcctl 
w is but the cops of its predecessor, re-echoing his opinions 
without remark or refutation 

The flftrror, as we base seen lias confined itself to playful 
Don), tho we wish to present the possibility of ambiguity, that 
it had spoken more fairly out The opinions of the Oriental 
Star rennm and ns these arc only more intolerant than nil the 
Others — tho we do not question their sincerity — we arc glad 
lint they pnss under our review the Inst in succession 

"He sn\s there can he no doubt that besides a burn nattt, 
tins Idolitor is zealous to establish a system that every good and, 
v isc man desires to see superceded by the fum establishment of 
Christianas — This assertion is an insult to the feelings and 
uputation of an unoffending member or society and is intolerant 
and offensive to a degree — It is dear that this man the Idola 
tor so traduced as well as Co millions of his fellow subjects does 
not desire to witness the superression here spoken of and there 
fore since every good and wise man does according to this 
Writer — it necessarily follows that neither he, nor any of his 
fellows can be either good or wise It savours little of goodness 
or of wisdom in the Writer himself thus to devote by one dash 
of his pen nearly the whole population of Asia to destruction 
• in the ne\t world and to odium in this — Who taught him to 
construe what is professed to be an act of religion and chanty 
into one of mere ostentation ? or to say that a buru nam was the 
first object which this Native had in view ? There is less of 
Chnstian Charity m this construction than should have distin 
guished the strictures of one so overflowing with holy zeal 
Reputation is honorably acquired is a laudable object of ambi 
Hon and to obey the dictates of our own religion and the 
tchgion of our fathers is in all nations reckoned among 
the mod honorable of the many paths to that distmc 
Hon — Yt uc erect Cathedrals endow chapels or venerate by 
any act authorized by our religion the memory of our ancestors 
We command and we deserve the applause of our cootempora 
ties and the admiration of posterity If men of other 


the publication c£ personal remarks on Individuals tend ng to excite 
dt sensiou in society is a mere error of ignorance however impossible 
some people may th nk. It for a man to publ sfi a law in one Paper and 
break it in every succeeding one 
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crectls do this shall they be slandered and told that 
Jurit mm is all they have •»» .u.. i«. 


, ivc in mcw and that they arc neither 
good nor wise because they do not wish the same thing as ** 
do ? — Cliangc only the appellation of Christian for Hindoo 
and let nn Idolator say as much of and we immediately 
denounce him as an intolerant Bigot — Ut surely there arc 
not two hinds of right and wrong nor can what is eternally true 
™ J u$l be raadc conventionally false and wicked In a mere 
change of the name or seel of the person to whom it is applied 
Thu Oriental Star (it was a milder and more heavenly light 
(hat guided the base men from the Cast) goes on to sav more 
than we can find room to repeat but which may be seen on 
referring bach to the page in which the whole is quoted He 
ashs Where is the guarantee that in process of time hecatombs 
Df living molhers shall not be sacrificed with iheir dead lords? — 
be answer None is needed— The Goyernmem require none in 
other spots — and w hen they thtnk it necessary so to do elsewhere 
they can and will do so at Saugor — Tor the sharks and the 
alligators provision has already been made as this Writer knows 
But he says — We deprecate all coercion on the minds of 
Idolaters If so why then ash a guarantee t why bind then* 
not to do any thing} why in short not leave them entirely to 
themselves If coercion means anything — it would apply to 
the preventing their budding ghauts and temples at Saugor and 
that coercion we also deprecate though wre do not m the same 
voice cry out Let the heavens and the earth ring with the 
sounds of divine sentiments to hear down by its heaven derived 
clamours acts hov ever boasting of no object beyond the indul 
gence of religious charitable desires — If this is to carry the 
point the Hindoos v ill make the heavens ring louder than we 
tan with sentiments that they think equally divine — and as 
to heaven derived clamours thev will surpass us far though they 
have more tolerance among them than to attempt to bear us dou n 
by such a weapon — Yet who could dispute their right so to 
do after \ e had set them the example 5 IV here are our m ms 
ters our missionaries our pEulanthropists exclaims this Writer 
v ho do not come for' ard as with the voice of one man the vox 
popuh et Da against such cruel abominations 5 — If aeda 
maUon is to decide the point and the vox popuh is really the 
vox Dei v e fear that the ministers the missionaries and the 
philanthropists together would make but a small number in 
comparison lo the pilgnms of one Saugor Festival — and that? 
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the voice o( God — if measured by this standard would be 
strongl) on Ram Mohutt Mullicks side 

Wc could go on to unrm.1 tins tissue of unmeaning dech 
mation word by word— though the burr) of a Dad) Paper is 
little Suited to Analysis or criticism but what remains is equally 
futile with that which has been exposed This Writer dues into 
poor Ram Mohun s heart and when he as the author of the 
act desires the Society to assume themselves by ever) precau 
t ion ary step that he has nothing in view but the gratification of 
his religious and charitable desires this Editor says On tins 
very argument we ground our position It is DOUBT I ESS 
anti religious, and uncharitable So flatly docs he give the 
he to a plain assertion of what can he known truly only to God 
and the heart of him who asserts the motives by which he is 
actuated He goes on to call u a proposal abundantly fraught 
with dishonor to God disgrace to those who shall entertain it 
and deadly in its aspect to the best interests of the Natives 
themselves But luckily this Editor does not legislate for God 
o man The Deity can be the only judge of what can dishonor 
him the Saugor Proprietors will form their own opinion too as 
xo what will disgrace them and the Natives will equally decide 
whether what they pursue is deadly in its aspect towards their 
interests or not When this Oracle of the Oriental Star as a 
climax of his omniscience pronounces that if the Proprietors 
adopt this rich mans proposal they will inevitably seal the 
destruction of tens of thousands and sow the seeds of a harvest 
of misery to be reaped in every succeeding age reasonable 
men will surely see that declamation is substituted for argument 
and that the Proprietors would if they suffered themselves to be 
robbed of their cool consideration by such bombast as this 
trevitally seal their own reputation for folly and llhbenlity 
m the minds of such as deemed the exercise of free opinion a 
blessing a$ all coercion on it a curse 

Until Messrs Alexander and Co arc prepared to insist that 
their Sircars shall not appropriate the gains which they are ins 
trumental in obtaining Tot them to building Tombs and Tern 
pics any where — until Messrs Mackintosh and Co shall pro 
1 lbit the Hindoo Sharers in their Bank from giving such of 
their new notes as shall form a portion of their dividend to 
the Bram ns at kali Ghaut or elsewhere — until Messrs Fer 
gusson and Clarke shall prevent Ram Dollol Day from spend 
Ing as much of their money gained by him as he likes in Naut 
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dies in honor of Doorgah, or victims for the Churrack Poajah 
or any other purpose, — until Messrs Palmer &_ Co shah 
.insist that no idolatrous ntes or Mahomedan abommatons 
shall be performed on board the numerous vessels which 
are their property, tho manned by Iascars , — and until 
the Government of India itself shall, prevent it* subjects gene 
rally from defiling their soil with such inequities as Mosques 
Temples, Pilgrimages, and Sacrifices Until ALL this take 
place, the Proprietors of Saugor Island will do right to let their 
tkill out to the best temporal advantage, and to confine them 
selves to the simple object for uhtch they uere incorporated, 

> namely, to clear the land, with all possible dispatch and thus 
to further the public good by making it habitable and healthy, 
3nd to promote THEIR OWN INTERESTS by making jt 
abundantly profitable 

April si, 1820 

Loss of Dauks — Sever'd of our letters from the interior, 
make mention of the loss of various Dauks within the course 
of the last feu months and a Letter from Agra particularly 
specifies the Dauk of the 5th of February last, as hiving been 
missing md no account given bv a published list or otherwise, 
of the letters contained in it for the satisfaction of those to 
w horn they w ere addressed 

Our former notices of irregularities and neglect in the Post 
Office Department of this Presidency, occasioned us wc are 
avvnre many enemies but there is a feeling of public dutv para 
mount to all private considerations and the place we hold in a 
public point of view, impels us to regard the faithful perfor 
mance of this duty as one to which all oLher considerations must 
yield 

We have been silent on this subject for a long period, 
t cause we had observed with infinite pleasure Ihe gradual re 
form introduced into every branch of the Post Office Department 
with which we were acquainted by its present able and asstdu 
ous Director and we are satisfied that even the neglect of 
which wc now complain, namely the omitting to publish the 
lists of the Letters lost in the Dawks alluded to has arisen from 
some of the subordinate officers whose particular duty it was 
perhaps 10 have taken this step Re this as it mav, however, 
the evil is undeniably one that calls for enqinrv, and we are 
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persuaded that U need* only to be brought to public notice to 
ensure steps Cor its remedy 

In the Upper 1'nvunces in India the nm\nl of a Dawk fiom 
the Vrcsulencv is waited for with as much anxiety as the arrival 
of a ship from 1 nglmd at the metropolis and when we remem 
her for a moment the feelings that are called forth by the loss 
of a mail from Madras or Kedgeree the impatience to know 
■whether letters addressed to particular individuals were among 
those missing and the ssnipathics excited among all ranis and 
classes of society at the loss of what promised them the dearest 
and sweetest consolations— welcome and satisfactory intelligence 
from friends at home which no price would be too exorbitant 
to purchase but which no wealth can restore — > M hen we re 
member all this we must enter fully into feeling of our 
country men in the interior to whom such losses must he exag 
gerated by the scry circumstance of their distance from other 
sources of intelligence and the dilliaiUy of learning through 
any other channels than letters addresser! directly to themselves 
the fate of those svith whose welfare and happiness their own 
is inspcrably interwosen 

Saugor Island Affairs — We hasc delayed saying anything 
on the result of the Meeting that took place at the Town Hall 
cn Saturday last as we have been promised the official reports 
and base in the hands of our Draftsman a Map of the Island 
v ah all the new improvements on it reducing to the proper 
scale for our Engraver and preparing for publication when we 
shall give some account of what has been done towards accom 
plishing the views of the Society and the Government 

Me may mention however that at this Meeting of Saturday 
last the principle for which we contended of the Society posses 
sing no right whatever to refuse Grants on religious grounds 
ot to interfere in any way with the intentions of purchasers or 
renters as to the particular Deities they meant to establish the 
worship of on their port ons of the soil was fully avowed and 
even acted upon for the proposition of Ram Mohun Mulhck 
was held to be inadmissible first because he wished to turn 
cut the present possessors who already exercise their Idolatry 
there under the sanction of the Society in the same wav as the 
Hindoos generally exercise their Idolatry every where under the 
protection of the Honorable Company and secondly because he 
Wished in the true spirit of bigotry and intolerance jo let none 
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others officiate or worship there but people of his own pecu 
liar sect 

The Soaet) regarding intolerance in a Hindoo to be quite 
as objectionable as the same spirit in a Christian and being 
oetemuned to encourage neither passed resolution for making a 
teference to Government with a view of ascertaining what was 
its wish and intention with regard to the appropriation of the 
sacred places which the)' pledge themselves to carry into effect, 
*o that the probable result will be the enclosure of the Temple, 
Shrine Tank and Ground now used b> the present occupiers, 
ihe officiating Bramms and those who go there on pilgrimage, 
which will be secured by a Resolution 6f the Soaet) to the 
perpetual and uninterrupted use of the Hindoo world at large 
guaranteeing them the undisturbed possession of their Idols 
and Altars and protecting them in the free excrase of their 
own rites until the) can be converted from their blind and 
grovelling s)stem to a more exalted faith b) nobler and more 
effectual means than that moral coercion and prohibition of 
which we are so impatient when applied to our own opinions 
and actions and of which we therefore deprecate on all occa 
sions the exerase towards others 

April *7 i8*o 

MONOPOLY OF GRAIN 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

I observe with great satisfaction in )Our Journal of the **nd 
inst that Grain had fallen from 8 to 1 8 seers for the Rupee 
in the \alle> of the Nerbudda This >our Correspondent 
attributes to the late most abundant harvest hut it strikes me 
that it is rcallv owing to a Free Press and that the true cause 
of the low price of Grain i* the alarm entertained by the 
JUmyas that BOB SHORTS excellent plant of Exciting the 
grain pits and purmVivng the {©itMaUrrs would be tamed into 
execution If this new Lxase had l>ecn placed under an active 
board of Com miss oners we might have hoped to see a few Bunjas 
and Shroffs hanged for regrating and forestalling hut now I 
look to hear of at least half the gram dealers in the Baiiool district 
hanging themselves from vexation Only think Sir how the) 
have overreached themselves 
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Here is plenty of Gram selling it 18 seers for ific rupee 
(nor Ouse ft tee, or such vegetable poison but wholesome wheat) 
How mortified the proprietors of the grain pits must he that 
thc> did not open them during thc_rams when the wheat vat 
it 7 and R seers the rupee l They might then lave sold n 
quantity of Gmn for too rupees which they could now replace 
lor 4 , They will certainly go mad and hang themselves at 
1 aving missed such an enormous piofit and as the Buny as and 
ShrofTs arc known to he in league and correspondence over the 
whole country it is to be hoped that the ill success of these 
monopolizers will be a warning to the whole body 

I must own however that this villainous conduct of the 
Gram Merchants has sometimes a good effect not that they 
tmend it the rogues If unhappily this had been a bid harvest 
instead of an abundant one the inhabitants would have had 
not only the crop of this year but the hoards of the GRAIN 
PITTITES to live upon until the next years wheat came in 
The high price of Grain must have made every body careful not 
to waste it and in sonic measure have put the whole country on 
short allowance The inhabitants would have been furnished the 
whole year round but this is better than if they lived in heed 
less plenty for nine months until their stock was nearly out 
and suffered the miseries of famine for the remaining three 

I have observed also that it requires great caution in these 
villains not to keep their prices too highly screwed up or too 
Jong for if they do a plentiful harvest comes and they arc 
ruined without help and without pity 

t alcutla April as 1820 

kour s 
P L 


April 27 1820 


EPIDEMIC IN CALCUTTA 

To tl e F h tor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

The Editor of the Government Gazette says in his Paper 
of Thursday last F om the enqu nes we have been able to 
make we are led to conclude that the Disease (Cholera Morbus) 
is not nearly so prevtlent among the Natives as has been said 
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Had tins Gentleman made lus enquiries among the Names and 
Ind he taken a look at the Ghauts of Nimtollah Cosvey nutter 
and other places during the last and present week he would 
have come to a very different conclusion and would have formed 
ns opposite opinion to that which he has expressed It iS the 
more to be regretted tint he has given !m sanction to such a 
statement as lus opinions arc I believe reckoned very condu 
sive in these matters m consequence of his being a Member of 
the Medical Service and holding other public situations under 
Government which circumstances must give weigh! in his 
Reports and is liable to induce carelessness and indifference in 
his readers as to the means by which the attack of this D scase 
may be often prevented For myself I think that the natives 
were never before so alarmed as at present they' talk of nothing 
else all day long (money excepted) hut of the havoc which the 
disease has made or is making amongst their relations friends 
acquiantanccs or neighbours and I am persuaded they v ould 
>n great measure have abandoned the town if thev could con 
*veniently have done so 

The Editor further observes that among individuals in the 
higher ranks of society the Disease is so far from l cmg g neral 
that it is of rare occurrence Now the annexed List of Casual 
ties among persons of much higher ranks than the Suinish 
Multitude will satisfy the Editor that the Disease is far from 
being rare 

LIST Or DEATHS B\ CHOLERA MORBUS 

Soorjec Coomar Tagore son of Gopeemohun Tagore 
Moneemohun Tagore brother of Gopeemohun Tagore Jugger 
nauth Bose late Kazanchy of General Treasury Seechunder 
Bose Banian of the Calcutta Exchange C A Pinto Benjamin 
Barons Lieut J R Hudges J E Atkinson Capt Stewart of 
the Exmouth Sister of the late Sarhies Johannes and Mrs 
Campbell 

Is tf the npt&tea of J Medical Writers that nos JboJesome 
am is a very common cause of Diseases and that few things 
prove more destructive than confined or unwholesome air If 
so can we be at all surprised at the prevalence of the present 
most dangerous and fatal Disease at Calcutta ? Is it possible 
that the air in Town can be salubrious v hen there are such 
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jilthy and offensive drains, and dirty lanes, numerous Mater’s 
JTotties, all situated between the habitations o£ the people, and 
*as many Livery Stables in the centre, all of which must tend 
to corrupt the air in a great degree 5 

In these alarming times it behaves those, m which hands 
he the mean* >f rectifying these defects to see their orders are 
earned into <-* with punctuality and efficiency, and to pres 
cube other ns of remedying these nuisances if the present 
«.r e msuffic 


Saturday, Apt l 22, 1820 


Your s 

INHABITANT 


Note — We agree with the Editor of the Government Gazette , 
as fai as our individual knowledge and the general sentiments 
v f those with whom wc have conversed on the subject extends — 
lhat there is less reason for alarm that is generally felt Justice 
and impartiality however, induce us to let the Statement of our 
Correspondent appear on its own responsibility — 


ED 


PUBLIC REQUIRING REDRESS 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

As you are a zealous promoter of the public comfort, permit 
in'- the hbertv to bring to the notice of the Inhabitants of thi$ 
Presidency through the channel of your useful Journal an evil 
which is conspicuously observed in the centre of this Town, 
during the course of the day, productive of no ordinary moles 
tation to persons who have occasion to pass by the spot on 
which it Ins established itself This evil Sir is a constant 
tumultuous rabble of satlors who crowd together in the liadha 
hrtMT, for the purpose of openly intoxicating themselves with 
the Spirituous Liquors, which arc exposed for sale there and 
who when thus maddened into ungovernable fury, commit the 
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moit unwarrantable aggressions on the defenceless natives to 
the great discredit of the English character and very ofteri 
attempt to impede the passage of carriages and palankeens to 
the serious inconvenience and annoyance of sober and respec 
table passengers through the public streets 

I earnestly hope Sir that some effectual measures may 
soon be adopted to remote this evil and it is with the view of 
bringing it more forablj to the notice of the Municipal Autfto 
rities of this City that I have chosen your Journal as the? 
medium of making the evil publicly known 
Calcutta , April 16 i8io 

Yours SlC 

ACLAUS 


EXPOSURE OF DEAD BODIES 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 


The nuisance which it is intended to call to public notice 
through your Journal was some time ago adverted to by a 
Correspondent of yours which induced others to draw a veil 
over it That however related to the mere exposure of tha 
Bead bodies of the poor Natives while I have to advert to the 
maltreatment of those by the Mardar farashes The raging of 
the Epidemic, sweeps away the high and low nch and poor 
Many die unprovided for not having either a family or relat ons 
to see their remains deposited in the earth if Mosulmam or 
burnt by sacred fire if Hindoos In such cases the Mardar 
farasles receive charge of the corpse to throw it into the 
Ganges or b irj it as t! e\ please or as tl e cast of the ilece d 
may demand — Instead of doing either however they usually 
bind the corpse to a bamboo and carrying it on their shoulders 
xo some Liquor Shop exact grog lor themselves by the exposure 
of the dead body at such shop They then direct their course 
to the next exacting »n this way sufficient drink to intoxicate 
themselves. 

It was at a moment when a couple of those tfar fur farad et 
bearing a bamboo from whfch a corpse was dangling and them 
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.Selves intoxicated coining out of a Liquor Shop, after their 
bout there. that l was pasting by, thro’ the Clritporc Road to 
tut Garden Home The Spirit \cndor, being .1 powerful man, 
had thrust them out of the shop, and these two wretches fell to 
the ground, with their burden; there teas a frightful exposure 
of the poor corpse. b> throw mg it first on one side, anti then 
on the other, with the head rolling against the threshold, and 
knocked about, until it was bruized and mangled in a way that 
was really barbarous and shocking beyond expn***io«. 

The scene of this horrid maltreatment of the dead, was nor 
distant from the Thanna . and upon my mentioning this cir-% 
cumstance, to a friend, 1 was surprised to hear, that the prartico 
was not unusual ; I therefore beg you will insert this in your 
Journal, where if it meets the eye of the proper Authority, 
perhaps some remedy may be suggested, for such a disgusting 
practice. 

April x 1, 1820 THILANTHROPOS 


Note — We may add an anecdote of Turkish Munapat 
Abuses, which vntt be found to have some affinity perhaps with, 
this abuse in Calcutta When Malefactors an ondemned to 
be hung, they are usually consigned to one of the Janissaries, as 
Executioner, and if the Criminal happen to be Christian subject, 
he is often led thro’ the town by a common j» son under the 
Janissary ’s eve. with a halter, a large spike nail Jr bolt, and a 
hammer The Executioner then taking the rang* 'f a street, halts 
at the door of one of the wealthiest, before whu he proceeds to 
prepare for hanging the culprit— money is paid \ the dweller, 
for him to pass on. and thus a large sum is exacti f till they arrive 
at the door of some poor wretch who cannot p 1 >r Us removal, 
when the body is hung up actually at or over hi door, nor does 
he remove it for three days, when it is sometun given to the 
friend to bury, but if the dime ha» been one or nst religion or 
the state, it is as often given to the dogs —EDITOR 
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HINDOO EXHIBITIONS OF SELF-TORTURE 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 

M " — and some 

“Have heard the Devil beat a drunT^-HUDIBRAS. 


Sir, 

As the Censor of public grievances, and morals, operating 
on cnil society, I have a complaint to make to you, which I hope 
will draw down the weight of your Editorial vengeance 

Yesterday, the progress of my buggy was stopped in the 
highway, by an immense concourse of people, and presently I 
espied the cause, in a Native, hanging by the heels, dripping 
blood, and busily employed In — eating plantains I naturally 
•concluded, that the man had been playing with the feeling of 
the crowd by some hoax , but a Brahmin uttered me, "he had four 
hooks in him ' and on inquiry I found that the said hooks 
were so fixed in his thighs, that the knees might prevent their 
drawing , the rope was then brought down between the hollow 
of his closed feet, and the whole secured, to the great satisfaction 
of all present 

Now Mr Editor, were I to serve a monkey in this mannei, 
the whole Native population would be m arms against me, and 
very justly so I therefore suggest the propriety of a proper 
■"time and place” for those unnatural exhibitions, that they 
should not be displayed in the public road, to the exclusion and 
annoyance of the Christian inhabitants of this city I think 
no Native can object to this arrangement, whilst we permit him 
to send his daughter to her husband’s ghost, and to make a 
Teligiou* cripple of his son 

Not having the Riot A« in my pocket, it was with fear and 
trembling that 1 pterced the crowd , hut I am hanDv 10 say, that 
1 did so without iniunng anv of the women or children I would 
recommend hnwrsrr r\rr\one on e^cur* on* nf »ht« «ou lo l e 
provided with a copy of the said most useful anti-criminal Act, 

I hope, seriously, that you will lift your xolce against this tres 
pass on the high way. and although I know you are a friend to 
public meetings, (and what Englishman separated from party 
is not ?) yet tnch a display of savage feeling, is neither calculated 
to inspire admiration or applause 
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I am much obliged to )ou for )our la« editorial remark* 
and permit me to hope it may be followed by yourself • 

- - — MILES CAN DID US 

•Tins Editorial remark mil be found in a Note appended 
to a former Letter of the same writer, published in our Journal 
of the nth ultimo On the subject of his present communica 
lion ne can onl) join with him in reprobating the sufferance oE 
these dungs in the public streets of the at) We would be the 
last to recommend cocraon to put down c\cn the worst of 
the Hindoo abominations from a conviction that cocraon in 
matters of religion as well is avil libeny mostl) defeats its own 
end but we real!) think it worth the serious attention of the 
Muniapal Authorities whether if indecent exhibitions form,, 
part of the religious observances of out Indian subjects they 
should not be compelled to perform them in places i here no 
olTcnce i ottld be gnen to those ol an opposite faith It would 
s l think be but a small sacrifice to exact from them in return 
for the free toleration we gne them to perform their ntes and 
ceremonies without interruption in an) manner they see fit, that 
they should perform them in places where the feelings of others 
would not be shocked by their exhibition — Editor 


May 4 page 40 

OBSTRUCTION IN THE HIGH ROADS 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sm, 

The independence and pubbe spirit of your Journal leads 
me to hope that you will give publicity to the following 

Yesterday evening a most serious accident occurred, which 
deser.es to be brought to the notice of those entrusted with thd 
Superintendence of the Calcutta Roads A gentleman with his 
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sister, while driving to the residence of a Friend, had to turn 
the comer of Tank Square, dose to Tulloh and Co 's Rooms, 
about seven o dock m the evening The darkness of the night 
did not allow of his seeing a large heap of broken bricks nearl) 
m the middle of the road the consequence was that the buggy 
m which my friends were, was dashed to pieces, by the horse 
taking the vehide right mer the heap and then overturning it. 
{The circumstance of the hood being up at the time, presented. 
In a measure the dreadful consequences that might otherwise 
have occurred 

The piling up of broken bncks on the high roads with no 
beacon to warn those who hour!) pass at night is an evil that 
calls loudly for a remedy 

Calcutta, April 29 1820 AN INHABITANT 


May.7, 1820 

STRICTURES ON THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

In continuation of my last letter on the existing state of 
the Researcl es of the Asiatic Society I am induced to resume 
the subject with as little delay as possible in the hope of 
thereby affording the interrupted chain of mj desultory observa 
lions as much connection as m mj power I fear however, 
I shall at present enter upon the conclusion of so interesting 
and important a discussion rather too unprepared for the task 
but I am induced to intreat the indulgence of my readers to- 
wards the inadvertent faults of a hastily arranged letter at this 
early date in preference to postponing jt (as I should from 
circumstances be obliged to do) to a more dutant, and therefore 
uncertain opportunity 

Jlasmg promised thus much I proceed to recall fo your 
recollection the observation at the con dunon of my last letter 
that fhoigh the tjth volume of the Asiatic Researches had no* 
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^et been published it was understood to be almost rtady to 
appear and that the 1 jih volume was also m a state ot consider 
able advancement , yet that it might be doubted how far even 
tins degree of forwardness ought to be considered as commcnsu 
rate with the abilities numerical strength and extensile means 
of information of the widely scattered members of the Sonet) , 
and that therefore this subject , combined with the consideration 
of \ihat untow ml circumstances might he regarded as hating 
had a tendency to produce the degree of stagnation apparent of 
late tears in their scientific Researches and of ufat irrangc 
ments seem likely to give birth to renewed energy and success m 
their future efforts remained to form the leading features of my 
next letter 

In the fulfilment of those intentions it is necessary, in the 
first place once more to revert to the auspicious penod o£ the 
institution of the Socictv and to bear in mind the succession of 
rich and abundant hartests which were within a few short 
years after that penod happily reaped m the ample field of Liter 
aturc and Research by the united energies of th» learned and 
scientific lndmduals who first laboured in its cause — that small 
but illustrious band who with a Jones as their leading Architect 
rot onlt laid the foundation of but at once as it were and mde 
pendent of all formal rules raised on the distant shores of the 
Ganges the fabric of one of the most stately and splendid super 
structures cter dedicated to the cause of Literature and Philoso 
j hi — a superstructure thir it once attracted tht admirilion the 
respect md the homage of Literiti among ill the nations of 
tuiopc Ii is true that the earlt labourers in the ample vineyard 
of Research —that the first ministers to the stiteli temple' oF 
science — held out a promise that their harvests and their offer 
mgs should be antiual and that this did not become literally 
the case but \se must recollect that though this promise was 
made m the sanguine and encouraging spint of literary enthu 
snsm fnere was subsequently little reison to be doubtful ol t'ne 
fulfilment of it at n time when the number of Associates con 
tinned vearly to increase and the field of their Researches tej 
enlarge on every hand But as well observed by their founder 
on the publication of their first volume though the Institution 
might be considered as having then taken root the plant would 
flourish or fade according as the activity or remirsncss of the 
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odour of a great reputation bui with almost ill the amiable mid 
exemplar* Mttun —and Ins surprise will m a great measure , 
but without beholding him in the presiding chair of the Society, 
he VsiU continue to wonder and conjecture still Let him then , 
for t tiiomcnt listen to the eloquent luintnoiis and encouraging 
periodical orations that used at once to charm the attention and 
rouse the energies of his hearers in the first instance and of his 
readers in the second and I am cons meed he will immediately 
pronounce that in these la) the germ of the mystic spell that 
extended its magic influence oscr the minds or our countrymen 
associated with hun \cs well was u obsened by a periodical 
writer about this period ihat independent of all their other 
valuable qualities the anmscrsary discourses of Sir William 
supplied an import im dcsidctUum Is indicating and genera h 
«mg the most promimcm fiets discoscrcil since the last 
Such a summary by the eloquent and philosophic Cusicr usually 
forms the most interesting portion of the labours of the French 
Institute — but for the Asiatic Society, the adoption of this plan 
is almost mdispenstble to the reputation vriuch their labours so 
well deserve And yet with all the acknowledged great advan 
tages and beneficial effects to be derived from the occasional deli 
scry of such discourses from the Chair it is a singular fact that 
among the various learned and enlightened men svho have at 
different periods presided at the Board of the Asiatic Society* 
from Sir William Jones downwards to the present moment not 
a single example has been found of one that has followed his 
illustrious example and the only attempt to counteract the 
effects of so irreparable a loss has been the publication once or 
twice of a dry list of Desiderata 
. The ground I now begin to tread may be tender and un 
stable and to some may appear dangerous but I shall never 
tireless preserve an unshrinking though cautious slen come ous 
'itati -e.X7i« \Vit 'tmgrfn&t examples among me 'it* hers «rnfi "Slip 
porters of Science and Literature will not disdain to listen to 
the language of truth or to accept with satisfaction and respect 
the casual mite of information sometimes to be obtained from 
even the humblest gleaner that follows his track It was to the 
accidental suggestion of a private sentinel that the great Napo- 
leon is said to have acknowledged that he owed the success of 
one of his greatest and most eventful battles 
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mute while presiding at the head of a Literary Assembly ex- 
pressly met in aid of the noble cause of Science and rhilosophic 
Research. — It cannot be. Let us rather look forward to some 
happy and auspicious hour, when that energetic voice that has 
worked its wonders in other quarters, shall awake the slumber 
tng talents of the Literary Association of Asia, and in words such 
as he addressed to the members of that gTcat Academic 1 stabltsh- 
ment which we originally one to the wisdom of a Wellesley, be 
heard,— 

“To break their bands of sleep asunder, 

"And rouse them like a rattling peal of thunder,**— 
in accents like these — “Dare you, when the meed is thus dis- 
played to you, dare you refrain from contending for it, since re- 
fusal to make the cflort must argue either a soul too grovelling 
to appreciate the object, oi an internal consciousness of despi- 
cable destitution of means ? I will not, I cannot, I do not 
suspect that any one whom I am now addressing is capable of 
shrinking from the exertion Should an ingenuous doubt of 
' powers intimidate am one of you, let him take courage, let him 
trust that he will find in himself energies on which he has. never 
set ventured to calculate The struggle will gisc sou strength — “ 
Strise and succeed ” • 

I pause for a moment to allosv the influence of so noble and 
energetic a theme to sink deep on the minds of ray readers ; and 
to express im heart felt regret that the great cause in which 1 


•The above formed the conclusion of the admirable address of tha 
present enlightened Covernor General as Visitor of the College of Tort 
tViHianv-to the officers and students of that Institution at the public dispu " 
tation on the *^d of Tune 1814 and many others of similar energy might 
be quoted of succeeding years but one 15 enough to rouse our regret 
Mould the Soldier however listen to the same instructive and animating 
voice on the Science of War (but which may be equally applied to sden 
wfic attainments) let bun recollect the following 'Warfare m a moun 
tainous region, offers embarrassments which when viewed at a distance 
appear msnnnoun table, but wluch dwindle mto comparative insignificance 
under the grasp of vlgoub and genius It is only in unusual situations 
demanding readiness of resource and animated efforts that the difference 
between officer and officer can be displayed And it ought to be always 
present to the mind oE every military man that he who in circumstances 
Ot pCTplexity_ tries and fails has to plead those chances from which no 
operation in war can lie secured his pretentions to the character of real* 
and energy being in the meantime maintained while he who content* 
himself with urging difficulties as an eveuse for doing nothing voltmlonly 
tegisters his own inefficiency “ 
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have engaged, however worth) of a better advocate, should have 
found »n me one so comparative!) feeble and unskilled In one 
essentia! quality, however, of doing m) best, I yield to no one 

To return then from the eloquent oration which we have 
been contemplating, to the object of tm humble but sincere 
efforts One great ciusc of the want of success m the unconcen 
t rated and undirected energies of the Asiatic Socict) for some 
years* hack having thus liccn pointed out we must proceed to 
notice a few others that mav appear deserving of attention 

Among the fastidious has been reckoned as one, that funda 
mental rule of the Societ) by which the only qualifications it 
qujred in a person proposed as a member, are, “a voluntary 
desire to become such, and a love of knowledge and a zeal for 
the promotion of it , ' but it appears to me that mi'ead of 
being a fault, the liberality of this rule is one of the noblese 
among the features of the Institution If there be members of 
it who have never been warmed by this ‘love" or this " zeal 
their sm and their shame be so far upon their own heads but 
!et them also remember, not only, that it is not too late to 
redeem or acquire the qualification to which they usurped the 
pretension, but that the vast sphere of the Society's Researches , 
embraces objects within the reach of every man of observation, 
however small his abilities, and however humble his education , 
as wetl as those which belong to the recondite stores of Philo 
sophtc Science or Literary Research For where is there an 
arena more ample and at the same time more adapted to the 
powers of every candidate than what is presented in man and 
nature ? — whatever is performed by the one or produced by the 
other 

By some again (and some of these are to be found among 
the members of the Society) it has been objected that this field 
is too vast if applied to the whole of Asia or even to India 
mi general and by others that the progressive volumes of the 
Society s labouts have been too much confined to the Anti 
quities and other dry Researches connected with India alone, 
at the expense of general science And jet I would ask whose 
fault is this > — Do we hear of an overflowing stock of materials 
in other departments of their Researches either on the one 
side or the other? The otjects within the scope of the 
Society s enquiries are sufficienth defined without launching 
into speculations about their outskirts or beyond their limits 
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jtul the matt "ho is inclined to contribute his mile, rather 
than can! about terms, will find abundant employment for all 
his leisure hours in the furtherance or investigation of any one 
ol the numerous branches of Research within its most con- 
ti acted sphctc, whether strictly scientific or otherwise. 

To prove this, let a comprehensive synoptical stew' of the 
different great branches of the Socictv’s labours be taken and 
compared with c\cn a nominal list of the number of Papers or 
1 ssiys that base been presented to them on each head, from 
time to tune, and it will h: found, that three fourths of those 
which near so scars ago were pointed out as prominent Desi> 
•derata, remain set in the same discreditable state • 

What advances, let me ash, have been yet made by tire 
Society into mins points, in the religion, policy, jurisprudence 
and nnmieis and customs, of the sarious minor tribes, besides 
the great bulk, of the population, the orthodox Hindoos ? 
I sen the extent of countrs occupied by the gicat rival sect 
U lined Jains. let alone any account of their progressive history, 
arc, notwithstanding all the efforts of a Colcbroohc, a llucha- 
(Mil, and a McKenzie, still buried in doubt and obscurity , and 
Mt this singular sect will be found to bear no small proportion 
*o the general population of India, whether found more 
dtmclv assembled in the provinces of Goojrat and Kattiwrar 
and the regions of Southern India, or more thinly scattered 
over the sarious Provinces of Northern and Central India 
What have we yet learnt of the history or peculiarities of the 
numerous race of the Goands. of the Bheels, of the Goojurs, of 
l he Coolies, and a varied of other singular tribes, as yet scar- 
cclv l.nown but bv name ’ How few, compared with what 
might have been expected, are the contributions which have 
been furnished towards the Geography of Asia or of India, 
rltho we at the same time admit that we are indebted to them 
for our acquaintance with rhe labours of Lambton, a Pearce. 
7 Colebrooke, a Burrow — and a few others, whose attention has 


t The synopsis here proposed I had patiently framed, and intended 
that it should haie accompanied thts letter, but, independent of the room 
which it would take up, the view which it exhibited was found of no 
humiliating a nature, that I was induced to lay it aside and be content 
after noticing a few glaring instances, to allow my readers to consult either 
the Researches at large the List of Desiderata mentioned in different 
volumes, or the Notices of the Contents of each, guen in my former- 
letters 
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keen demoted more immediately 10 the elements of the science 
and the application of them to pnctice, in addition to the 
instructive miscellaneous Narratives of a Hardwicte Blunt 
Hunter Riper ind Moorcroft 5 The article of Biography 
remains vet i totjl blink though much instruction might bd 
gleaned from the lives of man) of the founders and leaders of 
tribes and of sects as well as from those of many philosophers 
liarncd men irtists *uid others who have at different periods 
flourished ind acquired a reputation in various parts of India 

Are the Sciences ind Arts of cither ancient or modern Indn 
entirely devout of interest nr of value tint we scurtch hear 
them mined — \rc their Muiuficturcs equally unworthy of 
investigation or description ? Have ill enquiries into tho 
history of the Antiquities of the country I ecn wholly exhaus 
ted ? or are they too valuable to be allow ed to cwcupy a portion 
of the Society s volumes ? One would almost be inclined to 
think so when we heir of near 30 years spent in Researches by 
members of the Socictv and vet little or nothing presented at 
their board If the conhised ind unsatisfactory history of the 
rnctcnt Astronomy of the Hindoos is now without attract ons 
shall ill modern astronomical phenomena also be allowed to 
toll on without 1 single notice were it only even in coroph 
ment to the great philosophical astronomers of Europe ? 

What insight let me ask have the members of the Society 
afforded us into the Commerce of either Asia or in India ? 
None or next to none In the department of Natural History 
we also ov e them comparatively few obligations for except m 
the Botanical branch of it what information have they accu 
mutated or dispensed ? Has the Geology of the earth or the 
Mineralogy of India been at all illustrated or examined bv 
tlem 5 No — Have any of the branches of Zoology been cons 
picuous among their labours 5 No — Have the Materia Medica 
of the Hindoos «o intimately connected with a knowledge of 
the plants and minerals of the country been so thoroughly inves 
tigated bv them as might have been expected t IV ith the excep 
tion of a few laudable instances I answer No — Hive v"e been 
put in possession of materials fcnfrng' to arrv thing like a history 
of Medicine and Surgery among the Hindoo and Moosulman 
inhabitants of India either m ancient 01 modern times ? I 
hnswer — and 1 t our Medical Establishment blush for it — No — 

**i d yet I fear not contradiction when I assert that much vafua 
ble md useful information may be derived and I have no doubt 
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As I lnve presumed to lay so much stress upon the delete 
nous elFects produced hy the demise of the toutider and first 
President of the Soctetv it may he nnturdh ashed fiad no 
-Uetnpt been made to counteract the effects of the absence of 
his able and useful Discourses except the publication of the 
1 ists of Desiderata already noticed 5 I ansiver to all appea 
lances No It inay also perhaps be said and at first sight 
apparently with justice and supposing even that the Asiatic 
or any other Society choose to be as inert and as sluggish as 
they please who pm beyond the precincts of their own hall, 
i as the right to interfere or call in question either their mac 
tivity Or their apathv since the natural inference to be drawn 
is that the formation of a Society of any particular Lind and 
my where is for its own sake use information or amuse 
inent Let this be the language of the thoughtless or the 
ignorant but let the friend of leirning and the disciple of 
science bear in mind that those who range themselves under 
the 1 ann-r of a pul 1 c association in the cause of knowledge 
lav themselves therebv under a most solemn pledge to the 
whole literary wo Id to deserve the name which they assume, 
nd arc liable not only to hav- their minutest actions brought 
befti c the bar of that formidable tribunal but to have them 
scrtitmuctl and examined by eieiv common passing obsencr 
They must either therefore be content to resign the proud 
title thev have issumed chartered or uncliartered or act up 
n cverv respect to the gTand views and principles of their Insti 
union 

Having advanced thus far in the object of our cntpiirv 
Jer us endeavour to ascertain if possil 1c wlnt farther can 
have been the cause of the late if not the present apparent 
want cf warmth in the caus- of literature so conspicuous 
« roughnut the g cater put of India and when and where it 
tan have had us origin Here however wc are lost in con 
jecturc unless vvt take for grantcel what I have more than once 
heard assertctl that in learning and htcrarv feeling tl ere is 
as much a pres jif ng fashion as m the cut of a coUxr or the 
dimensions rf a tram ami t’»3t the gencraliiv of mankind art 
r mte satisfied tf thev follow the mode of th" rcjutei Snumt 
of the dav Agrees! tv to this way of settling matters it would 
seem that Literature and Research having sonic vears ago lost 
their charms with the latter the great l>ody of the Anglo Indian 
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community of the time, according to the good old rule, con 
sidcml themselves txniiicl to follow the meritorious example; 
and that this feeling has exer since descended ax an entailed 
inheritance to their successors So much so, indeed, has this 
appeared to ha\c been the case, that it was laid) ohserxed 
b) a respectable fellow labourer in the cause of Sciemc, that 
far from that expanded spirit existing gcnerall) oxer the com- 
tuunit) xvhich is necessary to gixe liTc and circct to litcrar) 
efforts. scientific discoveries or pursuits, instead of meeting 
with commendation, arc xicwtd with jealousy, and marked 
with terms or discouragement. No proper incitement is gixcu 
to their circulation Scientific /cal is repressed as the 
arrogance of an intruder, upon the respect due to seniorit) 
and rank, and philosophic ardour, unaided and discouraged, 
is thus rendered a defenceless butt for the shafts of ridicule 
or the ebullitions of anger. 

Admitting that this is exen an exaggerated picture of the 
degraded state or literary feeling in India; shall we make no 
efforts to redeem our once high character from the deserted 
obloquy that must attach to our meriting any part of this 
scxcre imputation? Tor bid it, Heaxtn Let us rouse then at 
once from this deadly slumber, and if there is any truth in 
the humiliating surmise that the Asiatic Society set the first 
drowsy example, let them be the first to sound again the 
tnimftet of advance toxvards the inxiting but long neglected 
poitah of the temple of Tame 

To accomplish this enviable object, the first thing to be 
done bx our Society towards exciting the exertions of their 
scattered members, appear to before their Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents once more to adopt the examples of valuable anni- 
versary (or if possible more frequent periodical) discourses, 
set them by their illustrious rounder, as well as by the heads 
of the Literary Societies of Europe, and it might not be with 

tuuM&t, tss cvraikiAe, vr. w l-i'Avw., piswAti copies oi those 
discourses xvith Lists of Desiderata annexed, for the infor- 
mation of their far separated members in different parts of 
the country, but particularly in those quarters and to those 
persons from which and xvhom novel and valuable informa 
tion is likely to be obtained For this, need it be repeated, 
the field is ample, indeed, and u is, as yet, almost unbroken’ 
Witness our now wide spreading influence and acquisitions 
towards Nepaul, along the whole line of its frontier, and the 
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man) sources of information and Research thereby laid open 
to us Witness the \ast extent of new ground in Central and 
Southern India explored both during the first and lasf 
Mahratta wars but from which we have as jet reaped little 
or no fruit Witness our great additional means and oppor 
turn ties of acquiring information respecting the extensile but 
little known country and inhabitants of Gondwana from 
which we hate as )et benefitted nothing Witness the now 
comparative!) well explored but formerly little frequented 
regions of Berar of khandeish of Malwa of Ajmeer, and eien 
along the Bengal and -Behar Frontier noted for various sin 
gular aboriginal tnbes entirel) distinct from the great mass 
of Hindoo population as well as for interesting peculiarities 
in climate soil productions and history but concerning all 
which we are as jet nearly m the dark Witness the now un 
shackled establishment of either our power or influence over 
the greater part if not the whole of the Deckan but regard 
mg which wc as set know comparatiselj little Witness our 
row undisturbed soscrcigntj oser the Island of Ccslon but 
tegarding which general information seems sail almost as 
deeplv buried from the Mew as it was in the da\s of knox 
Were I inclined lo extend the circle what might we not expect 
from Afghamstaun and Persia from Tartar) and Bootan 
from the wood-dad hill) region on our eastern borders from 
Arracan and Pegue farther south and farther still but not 
loo far removed for the eagle eje and giant grasp of the eager 
sons of scientific Research mas be noticed the realms of China 
and the wide spreading range of the great Eastern \rchi 
pclago But I am content to confine m> Mew for the present 
to the shores of India alone full) cominccd that within even 
that contracted sphere enough will he found to engage the 
Researches or the learned and the curious for mans a Jear to 
come 

In taking the above sweeping luney of the dark side of 
the p cturc before us fir be it from me to pass over manj 
a "Teat name to whom we base been of late sears highh in 
del ted Fortunate!' for the cause of Anglo Indian Literature 
though the lamp of periodical Research has sent forth 1 ttt j 
feel le and interrupted light from the hall of the \siaue 
^octets wc base not been altogether wanting m men of learn 
mg and science among our country men at large who l ase 
occasionally trod either the aiduous paths of the traveller 
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of the geographer, or of the historian, anti filled up some 
j onion of the grcit blink, before us Tor we can jet with 
pride, pleasure, and gratitude, recollect, tint Persn has found 
^ Malcolm, (i) an Ouscley, (2) and a kinmer, (3)— Afghanistan 
and the Punjaub an Elphmstone, (4) — Mckran and Smdc, a 
Pottinger, (5' — the Dechan, a Wilks, (6) a Waring, (7) a 
Buchanan, (8) and a Hejne (9) — Nepal, a Kirkpatrick and a 
Hamilton, (to) — Bengal a Stewart, (it) — and British India in 
general 1 Mill, (12) We hare also to acknowledge our obit 
gations to a Torbes, (13) a rnnhlm (1 j) a Ward, (15) a Moore, 
(16) a Broughton (17) and 1 Thorne (18) The learned in 
gcncnl, and the students of Indian Jurisprudence and 
Philology m particular, must jield their grateful thanks to 
a Harrington, (19) a Colebrooke, (20) a Wynch (21) a Wilson, 

(l} Sir John Malcolm author o£ the History oE Persia a Sketch o£ the 
Sikhs and a Sketch of the Political History of India 

(•) Sir William Ouscley author of Travels in Persia 

(3) Major McDonald hmoier author of a Geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire and Travels in Asia Minor Armenia 1 c 8.c 

(4) The Honorable M S Elphmstone author of an Account of the 
Embassy to Caubul 

(5) Lieutenant Pottinger author of Tra'els in Baloodustan and Sinde 

(6) Colonel M Wilks author of Historical Sketches of the South of 
Indi3 3 volumes 

(7) E Scott Wanng Esq author of the History of the Mahratcas 
Lc Lc 

(8) Doctor Pranas Buchanan (now Hamilton ) author of a Journey 
through Mysoor and Malabar 3 volumes and of a History of Nepal 

(g) Doctor Benjamin Hejne author of Tracts Historical and Sausticat 
relating to the South of India 

(10) Lieutenant Colonel Kirkpatrick author of one Account of Nepaul, 
and Doctor P Buchanan Hamilton (already noticed in Note 8) of another 

(11) Charles Stewart Esq author of the History of Bengal 

(\ay James Mill Esq author ot the new History of British India 3 
volumes 

(15I J Forbes Esq author of the Oriental Memoirs 3 solumes 

(14) Lieutenant Colonel W Franklin author of a Disquisition concern 
ing the Site of Palibothra fcc Lc 8-c 

(15) The Revd W Ward author of the View of the History Litera 
lure and Religion of the Hindoos 3 volumes 

(16) Major E Moor author of the Hindoo Pantheon 8.c 

(17) Major Broughton author of Letters from a Mahratta Camp 

(18) Major Thome author of the Memoir of the First Mahratta &c &e 

(*<>> J H Harrington Esq (conjointly with Sir E J Colebrooke ) 

author of the Anal j 51s ot the Laws and Regulations for Bengal and of a 
Work on the Laws of Mussulmaun Inheritance 

(to> H T Colebrooke Esq author of a Treatises On the Hindoo 
Inheritance a Sanskrit Grammar the Algebra of the Hindoos Lc &c &c 

(*t) P M Wynch Esq Translator ot a Treatise on the Hindoo Law 
of Inheritance 
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(ss) imJ t Shaleipeir. (r% rite mcrdnlile iwl nwi« time 
portion of our rotintrvrneit owe tbt greati-u obligation to d ,c 
ii clitvlr) of i Horsburgh and a Milburn, (*j> and v>c ad nHWt 
ftcl indebted m i «mc degree to a Hamilton (rj' Hesid« 
which there 3 rt vcvtrd other respectable late authors on 
Indnn subjects uhn'c mines at picscm escape mr 11101100 
Hut it must he confessed tliat much very much }«* 
Kin mis to he done and that too in the most interesting 
blanches of Research comprehending all the tiilfercni depart 
incuts of rastern literature Natural History. ar, d Statistics 
tu short ‘wlntcver is produced bv nature or performed b\ 
unn • 

Towards these o! jeets it isould appear to lie in ihc posver 
of Coscriiincnt to contribute much mid it surel) is the 

I ounden dnt\ of the 1 'iirons of the Astatic Soctcts to afford 
them the utmost encouragement and this loo can Lt done 
without encroaching at nil upon the marcs of political econo 
ms \nd vet how often do we hear of desirable and 
valuable scientific or oilier information furnished to Govern 
incnt from a variety of quarters unthinkingly and un 
iclenttngh condemned to eternal oblivion or premature des 

II union bj the voracious termites in the dark damp and cob 
web veiled shelves of the ollices of Secretaries 01 other 
Ilea's of Depar merits Whatever mav have 1 -en the 
mysterious pohev or former limes we are all proudly aware 
that ihc liberal and benignant band of our present enlightened 

{12) H Wilson Esq author of an Engbsh and Sanskrit Dictionary, 

S.c S.c te 

(*S) John Shakespear Esq author of the new Hindoos tan ee Dictionary 
and Hindoostanee Grammar Sec S. c It 

(24) F S Horsburgh Esq author of the East India Directory and 
John Wilburn Esq author of Oriental Commerce * sol times 

(* 3 ) W Hamilton Esq author of the East India Gazetteer 

• It would be unpardonable to pass over altogether without nonce 
the present flourishing Literary Society of Madras established on the 19th 
of March 1818 — another Institution which, may be considered to hare 
owed its origin in a great measure to the long lethargic stale of the 
Parent Society of Calcutta. Thu*, out of eiil tometh good and we 
trust that the good will prove permanent by exaung a generous emuta 
tion m the cause of knowledge among the members of all the 3 Soanes 
of the 3 Presidencies and among those of the Calcutta one in particular 
unul if shall recover that leading and pre-eminent place which it ought 
naturally to hold in the general scale 
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Ruler has long dispersed the cloud that hung ovei the open 
tions of our Indian Government and burst the non fetters 
that shackled our Indian Press and left us no room to suppose 
that the most distant wish of hoarded concealment can center 
there but among the Heads of Departments there are some, 
into whose cold dispatchcnmped hands valuable papers 
often happen to fall who neither know see nor feci the noble 
*atisfaction of being instrumental in the dissemination of 
knowledge b\ pointing out to the notice of their superiors ai 
an unoccupied moment either the name and talents of the 
writer or the benefit that might arise to the public from the 
transfer of such papers to the Bureau of the Asiatic Society 
This reflection raa) appear severe but it is also sevcrelj true 
Having thus conducted mj Reader once more to the 
door of the Asiatic Societ) s Hall let us enter and take a 
survey of the interior of this stately structure 

\s the Museum occupying the ground floor is not jet 
11 a state of proper arrangement and its great hall is so dark 
and gloom} that it would at all events be impossible to 
examine satisfactory such specimens as are disposed here and 
there in the badl) planned ranges of glazed cases and shel 
ves — as there is no descriptive Catalogue of the articles 
contained m them such as the) are — and manj of them being 
without label or number it is impossible to guess from whom 
or whence the) have come — wc must postpone an) attempt 
at an examination of this branch of the Institution till some 
future opportumt) and content ourselves at present with two 
observations 1st that while the Museum remains on its 
present footing the Societ) maj continue to accumulate 
mtncralogical specimens from the whole continent of India 
commencing with the Steppes of Tartary on the one hand 
and ending with the sands of the ocean on the other until 
the colleciions shall reach the ceiling of their hall and jet 
neither benefit themselves nor the Philosophical Geologists of 
Europe in the slightest degree therebj for without making 
some more convenient disposition of them m addition to a 
proper scientific or at lc^st s\«eraanc arrangement and a 
descriptive account of them being published periodical , n 
anud the anires vast and deserts wild where Nature placed 
their Researches ihej might almost as well have remained 
umd the antres vast and deserts wild where Nature placed 
them In regard to the preservation of specimens of animals 
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I shall attempt to say little the climate being so hostile to 
tint branch of the Museum What cannot be preserved 
bodily ought however to be submitted without delay to the 
hands of the Draftsman and the Naturalist and good drawings 
\ vth scientific descriptions of the subject be placed among the 
archives of the establishment «dly that the different mem 
bers of the Society having their own regular pursuits or busi 
i ess to attend to the desirable state aimed at can never be 
expected to be attained until a professional Naturalist upon 
a rcspectaf le fixed salary shall be appointed whose sole duty 
shall be the charge of the Museum and Library and who 
should be it least tolerably well grounded m all the depart 
ments of Natural Historv but particularly well versed in 
Mineralogy and Zoology m different branches o' which the 
most interesting and valuable specimens arc likely to be 
■ucuinulated Draftsmen of course will therefore be required 
to l " placed under his orders The Superintendent of the 
botanical Garden will always it is hoped furnish a scientific 
botanist Among our Medical Staff we may or at least ue 
ought to find no difficulty in being furnished with an expert 
Chemist And it may be added though foreign to the 
Museum that until a public Astronomer shall he appointed 
surely there must be some one to be found Ictwccn our Sur 
vevor General s, and Quarter Master Generals Departments 
competent to undertake all incidental Astronomic-i] lie sear 
efes Bes des his duties as Superintendent of tfie Museum the 
Professional Naturalist should also be cx-officio m Assistant 
Secretary Should the funds of the Society after paying the 
other current expenses of the establishment 1 e such as to 
have them un able to meet a disbursement sufficiently large 
to encourage t Naturalist of the required qualifications to 
embark for Indn (and out of a fund of about 13000 rupees 
per innum it is perhaps not to 1 e expected) it 1 ccoincs then 
the <lut\ and it is equally the interest of an enlightened 
Government like the present to lend its assistance and if in 
sited to do so there on be little doubt of 1 fivoural lc result • 

Let us now ncend to ti c hill of the Socict* s drftbcri 
ttonx and consider a few or the prolnl le meins of restoring 
it to us pristine splendour 


•The nan rat v»a> ft 'Mi’S sn woull a { pear to be rmtlitt I n* 
Protestor fit Natural J bilmopl j lo 1J e College 
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1 he first tequisile towards the accomplishment of this 
desirable object, ts for the members who occasionally assem- 
ble ihcic. to fed within them, in reality, and not family, but 
ardent!), the spirit of the qualification which "as the pass- 
port to their scat, a rea ) love of knowledge, atul a I me zeal 
tor the promotion of it; the sd, that c\cr) member present at 
the Presidency shall make it a point of dut) to attend and 
tssist in the deliberations and other business of the meetings: 
and the 3d, that these meetings shall he held more frcqnciitl) 
and at earlier hours -f 

'I he members being thus assembled, it becomes necessary 
to consider whether the best means base been adopted to 
produce all the benefits that might be derived from the meet- 
ing. ami this brings us to the reconsideration of the institu 
tion of. the rhssic.il and Litcrar) Committees In the establish- 
ment of these bodies, the Socict) no doubt bad in view the 
Physical and Literary Classes of those of Europe, the members 
of each of wluch consist of individuals enrolled in it from the 
first - But this does not appear to have been sufficiently 
defined m the Asiatic Society, and as far as we can judge by 
the effects (for with their recorded Archives I do not profess 
to be acquainted) the inference appears to be well grounded. 
If the object was to facilitate the literary labours of the Society 
ly dividing their Business into 3 heads, of Physical, Literary, 
nnd General Meetings, that object docs not appear to have 
been accomplished, for "the meetings " of the Society have 
dwindled down from nee hit to once in tuo months If the 
object was to give a chance of particular meetings being more 
- select, or less constrained and formal I cannot discover the 
good to be derived from either, if the Society in the first 
instincc he properfv constituted J The consequence at all 
events has been that those meetings have gone into disuse 
\n eqinllv unsuccessful attempt appears to have been made 

t As an instance of the feeling of fashion stated to be existing in 
literary matters, it may be noticed, that on occasions of the present 
1’iesidcnt of the Society honoring a meeting with his presence we some 
times hear of crowded boards while at other times we learn of only a few 
straggling seats occupied at distant intervals of the known table 

f According to the Rules of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, eierv 
member is desired at his admission to intimate which of the two’ classes 
he wishes to be more particularly associated with, but he is at the same 
time entitled to attend the meetings of the other class md to tale nart 
all ns proceedings * v 
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5 or <j ycais ago to ha\e prnate meetings of the members once 
** fortnight n which the general attention of tliose present 
\ as to he confined to the promotion of the studies and en 
qutrics originill) contemplated on the institution of the 
Societ) hut some erroneous idea soon went abroad of these 
meetings being for the accommodation of all members wishing 
for free conversation on subjects tending to promote the inter 
csts of the Societv and it was therefore considered necessary 
to intimate that all the freedom meant to take place at these 
meetings was that thev were simp!) intended to be less formal 
than the regular meetings al which there l ad never been an ) 
restraint on the freedom of discussion 

What then appears necessar) to be done to drive the full 
benefits from the Institution 5 1st That their meetings shall 
in turn he and be designated and advertised as well as notified 
to all members resident in Calcutta as cither Physical Literary 
or General Meetings 2d That the two branches of the Ins 
titution after organmng the business of their respective depart 
n ents shall submit the results at the next general meeting at 
which also the v hole members ought to make it a point to 
attend 3d That the General Committee of Papers should be 
elected in equal numbers from Members of the Physical and 
Literar) Classes Committees 

4th That the subjects of essays observations or other 
papers next to come under consideration or perusal should 
be stated at the preceding meetings either b) the writer m 
person if resident in Calcutta or b) the Secretary m his name 
if in the interior 

5th At the meeting subsequent to that on which such 
papers mav have been read the question should be put from 
the chair before proceeding to new matter whether a n; mem 
her present has an) observations to offer on the subjects or 
papers last before tfae Soact) 

6th In addition to the circulation of the printed perio- 
dical discourses of the President and \ ice Presidents already 
proposed it should be the watchful duty of ever) meeting 
urenouslv to invite and direct the attention of such of their 
absent members as mav be in situations of opportunity lo the 
promotion and investigation of such objects as ma) be const 
dered in the light of Des derata but particular!; on subjects 
lonnected with th- Natural History Antiquities, exist ng state 
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und Statistics o£ the part of the country in which they may 
happen to be either fixed residents or casual travellers And 
to facilitate the collecting and forwarding of specimens to the 
Museum sets of instructions for the preparation and arranging 
of them for future reference could easily be drasvn up and 
fi rwarded to the friends of this branch of the Institution by 
ccnsultmg and following which much might be done by men 
oE common talents and observation and that without any great 
previous acquaintance with the branch of Natural History to 
which the animal or specimen belongs The same also might 
be done in regard to collections of Dieccs of Ancient Sculpture 
Inscriptions Coins ind M musenpts and to Copies Casts and 
facsimiles of them All that would be required where any 
considerable expense would be incurred is for the Society to 
be previously made acquainted mth the merits or value of the 
thing by such a description of it as might enable them to 
(judge how far it might he considered m the light of a valuable 
desideratum as to warrant the expense to be incurred in the 
purchase and transportation of it to the Soeiet> s Rooms in 
Calcutta and the result to be communicated through the 
Secretary 

7th To encourage and facilitate the acquisition of Phi 
losophical Knowledge from all quarters the Secretaries of the 
Physical and Literary Committees should be directed by their 
respective classes to open a correspondence with scientific jndi 
viduals of whatever nation or country on subjects connected 
with their departments to be afterwards submitted to the Gene 
nl Meeting and those individuals to be designated Carres 
ponding Members of the Society 

Should the genial spirit of investigation and research be 
once more generally diffused among the members of the Society 
there will quickly be a very advantageous change in the features 
of their meetings compared with many that have been held of 
late vears at which all that appeared to engage the attention 
was receiving a few additional articles for their already encum 
beret! because unregulated Museum and the reading or answer 
ing a few letters connected with donations towards their 
! lbrarv Under these discouraging circumstances is it to be 
wondered that even their President should appear to be lukc 
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warm m their cause 5 In regard to the Library, I have only 
to observe that small as it is at present, 1 am not disposed to 
find fault with it Time and expense will bring u gradually 
lo a state of maturity and in the mean time, we base a very 
respectable one in that of the College 

8th As the prospect of the arrival ere long of a Royal 
Charter of Incorporation oi^ght alone to rouse the Asiatic 
Society s continued efforts to mem that distinction they should 
endeavour by every means in their power to draw round their 
table all the various British talent in the Fast I should there 
fore be their pleasing duty to hold out encouragement to the 
contriL uters of information of every kind within the sphere of 
their Researches and this cannot be better attained than by 
instituting an honorary reward in the form of a Goltt Medal, 
to be presented in form m the name of the Societv to the 
author of the best Tssav on any particular branch of Research 
or for the first meritorious paper on any new sub;ccr of im« 
ligation 

cytli To give full effect to the spirit of this rule I should 
finally propose that independent of the usual meetings of thff 
Society a grand annual one should t3kc place at which not 
only all the members of the Society present at the Presidency 
should attend but as many more of their friends as their hall 
could conveniently accommodate and that after the successful 
Candidates award shall have been announced in an occasional 
address by the President in which due encouragement shall 
also he held out for the exertion of future talent the evening 
shall conclude by the assembled friends of I itenture adjourn 
mg to the Supper Table, there to cherish together at the social 
lioard the proud feelings of the dav amid the feast of reason 
and the (low of soul combined with the grateful rccolleaton 
of the dawn of their Association and the memory of its cele 
hrated founder Is it ncccssarv to add that I would propose 
this Annuerjffry Meeting to lie held cither on the birth day of 
Sir IS jfha.<v /sates or on the \$tU of January the av spinous 
day on which was first hailed the Institution of the I ITHt \Rk 
SOCIETY of ASI \ t 

Thus Sir I at bst brought to a close the thread of my 
ptomitnl drnlton observations on the progress and prc*ent 
slate of the Asiatic Society commenced under all the disadvan 
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tagcs of i conscious want of ability for to the undertaking 
in id very little leisure and "»th »>o further pi in of arrange 
incut in the first imtwcc than arose out of a little previous 
mortifying reflection on the present unpromising march of Scicn 
tific l'urstnts *uul the imcuvity of something being done by 
somr adv >cuc however humble on Us behalf — continued on 
the occasion d spur of tin. moment under the same disadvanU 
g->s added to an almost total seclusion from opportunities of 
either acquiring information on points requiring it or of 
collecting in society In means of the touchstone of \arving 
opinion what have either been considered the defects or 
the merits of \I\TOR.s reasonings or observations —and 
non brought to a conclusion amid the same dis 
advantag s added to the general one attending the situation of 
an anonymous writer resolved from first to list to he the depo 
sitory of his own secret and therefore fearful of giving occi 
sion or opportunity of withdrawing the necessary though mno 
cent mask behind which he considered it politic to act 

Under these unfavourable circumstances it will not be 
wondered at that the Reader should have often observed the 
progress of my remarks marked by a very unequal pice and 
their course sometimes diverted into channels beyond the hunts 
originally in view and sometimes leading over ground that had 
been traversed before but for this I cvpect forgiveness at the 
lands of every liberal rcasoncr Tor the accidental errors and 
misconceptions that I may have also been occasionally led into 
in the moment of hasty arrangement and absence from the 
means of better information I likewise lay claim to their mdul 
gcnce trusting with the Lastern Wntcr that wherever there 
shall be an omission or error they will cover it with the mantle 
or generosity and hold the pen of correction running over it 
and I am happy to acknowledge that I shall be thankful for 
either information on points left defective or for correction on 
those involved in error I consider it at the same time neces- 
sary to mention that there are many features in the constitution 
of the Asiatic Society that I have purposely left untouched 
either because they i ere considered foreign to my purpose or 
that they could be consulted at large in the Asiatic Transac 
tions On one point alone I dare boldly stand my ground 
lack of talent I admit defective judgement 1 may evince paucity 
of information I may occasionally discover and want of success 
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»>av after all attend my humble efforts, but being proudly con 
<cious, that, if during the course of my endeavours in a good 
cause, "I have nought extenuated, * "I have also set down nought 
in malice” Should there nevertheless appear to some unocca 
slonal undue asperity, I appeal to the friends of Literature to 
decide between us, content in the meantime to abide by the 
lcsult, and to defy the tongue of calumny to call m question 
the punty of my motives Under the influence of these feelings, 
1 shall here venture to bring this very (but necessarily) protrac 
ted communication to a dose, and, trusting to die indulgence 
?nd support of at least a few among the staunch friends of Litera 
ture and Research, I willingly bid adieu to you and your readers, 
to return to the more inviting toil less path of silent obscurity 
from whence I first ventured to subscribe myself, 

A humble gleaner in the field of Science, and 

Your very obedient Servant, 
VIATOR 


April 26, 1820 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Monday, Mai 8, 1820 
ASIATIC DEPARTMENT 
OF 

THE C \LCUTTA JOURNAL. 

No IV for the Month of April 18*0, is ready for delivery 
( PRICE FIVE RUPEES ) 


Page s 

In compliance wuh the repeated solicitations of those who 
are desirous of sending the Asiatic portion of the Journal to 
England — unincumbered with the European mailer, which if 
would be unnecessary to send back to that country, — these two 
portions arc now separated front each other, and the Asiatic 
sheets which include the General News of India — Correspond 
cnee — Original Communications in prose and v erse— Govern 
mem Orders — Domestic Occurrences — Shipping and Commcr 
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dal Notices. Kx. ate bound up in Month!) Numbers, including 
also all the rngiMtagt which relate to subjects treated of k 
therein, and the Indexes of the Regular Volumes 


The difficult) atul risk ol sending these to Friends in England 
in single Number* bating been tnetii/oned as an inromcmencc, 
measures hart lecn taken toohviitc this; and the Numbers will 
in future 1 c suit on the 3rd of each Month, to Subscribers 
ordering than in Calcutta — who nit) write tin the outer cotcr, 
the address of the persons to whom the) wish them to be for- 
warded in England, and if returned to the Office before the 
10th of the Month, the) wiU be dispatched with the regular 
Monthly parcels sent from lienee to Mr. Richardson, Rook- 
seller. Cornlnll. London, who will deliver’ them free of an> 
additional cxpcuce to the respective addresses written on 
them 


Gentlemen in the interior of India, whether under the Ercsi 
dcncics of Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, who arc desirous of 
embracing this opportunity of sending to their Tricnds at home, 
a complete and unbroken serves of Astatic intelligence, — may 
have these Numbers of the Asiatic Department of the Calcutta 
Journal, forwarded by the same channel, free of cxpcncc, to the 
address of anv one residing in London, by communicating their 
wishes to that effect 


Emm the enlarged field which the Indian Press now embra- 
ces, In the liberal footing on which it lias recently been placed, 
it is conceived, the old and retned Indians, as well as Friends 
and Relatives of Persons resident in this Country, would be glad 
to posses so easily accessible a record of the passing events which 
agitate the community, and excite the liveliests interests here,— 
and it ts entirelv with this view, of spreading widely, the strong 
and convincing proofs of British India approaching every hour 
more nearly to the country of our birth, in the one and consti- 
tution of its society, that this task has been undertaken 
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TRIAL R\ JUR-i 


To the F dt tor oj the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

I obscne in >our Journal or ibe loth msttnt lint the 
System of Jury Trial has been introduced into Ceylon ten 
years ago and that it is extremely popular with the natives 
'I he last circumstance is partis ascribed to the «kdl with ishich 
it was introduced so as to be adapted even to their prejudices 

On this interesting subject which was new to every one at 
this little station we shall be glad if any of your correspondents 
in Calcutta can gtic us full and distinct information By whom 
was this Svstem of Jury Tnal introdured 5 Who arc compet 
ent to sit upon it Arc Name Christians only summoned 
W hat is meant by the term adaptation to their prejudices 5 
Are Grand Juries or only Petty Juries in use 5 Are they used 
in Civil or only in Criminal Trials J If they ajc used on Civil 
Trials and a suit occurs between a lvalue and an European 
how is the Jury formed ? Probably some of your Calcutta 
Friends can refer to some printed Statement or Regulation that 
explains all these points 

I do not at all wonder at the people liking such a mode 
of administering justice AU over India a decision by a sort 
o' Jury has been in use from time immemorial and a person 
v ho is frequently summon'd by the popular voice to sit in a 
Punchatcl (or Council of Elders) is looked up to with great res 
pect by his acquaintances I have had occasion to enquire into 
many of these decisions in this town where ihev are very fre 
quent and I cannot help regretting that we are not at liberty 
»n many cases to summon them to our assistance and to refer 
points of complex and cross native evidence to the decision of 
their verdict- 

Such is the difficult! to a European of estimating the value 
cf native evidence (as older and wiser men than me have fully 
acknowledged) that I am not ashamed to own that I should 
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lia\c much more satisfaction in the verdict of a Punchaiet hr 
man) cases of this sort than in my own careful and mature deci- 
sion Some of jour readers ma> laugh at mj comparting tins’ 
Indian Court to an English Jut j, but let them first enquire into 
the nature of the Saxon Compurgators from which that noble 
institution took its rise 

E — , April 18, i8jo 

A YOUNG REGISTER 


Maj 9, 

OBSTRUCTIONS ON THE ROADS 


To the TtUlor of the Calcutta Journal 

Sir, 

Obsemng in jour Journal of the 41I1 instant, a Letter 
signed "an inhabitant, complaining of the dangerous effects' 
occasioned bj the large heaps of bricks, which openly he in the 
roads, I beg lease to remark that exclusive of this, then exists 
at present only a great many other obstructions similar to the 
one noticed by him but that there are different others in the 
Gullies or Lanes of this Presidency, some of which, hardly 
■admit of mj eawj jpi seugt of iloaosjt e.vte', sst Vtb,vdt, ttviA. 

has occasion to pass through the places in which they lie expo- 
sed 1 think, that these obstructions should be considered and 
removed by order of the Supenntendant of the Roads, whose 
duty it is to investigate into, and remedy all evils of this dcs 
cription 

Calcutta, May 5, iSso 

Yours, 

LUCIAS 
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SANSCRIT LITERATURE 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 
Sir 

I hate to express ms obligation to jour Correspondence 
' ivroR, in common with ever) fnend to learning for the lumti 
nous though conase detail which he has given of the Transac 
tions of the Asiatic Society, in th^ several Sunday Numbers of 
sour Journal and more particular!) for having directed the 
attention of the Societv to those subjects which vet remain on 
the hst of desiderata His concluding hints jnd observations 
I also cord tall) approve as eminentlj calculated to rouse the 
torpid energ es of the members and to infuse in other minds 
real for the like pursuits. 

Connected with this subject I beg to suggest the importance 
of promoting the studv of the Sanscrit Language, or the most 
obvious method of establishing a more general devotedness to 
Oriental Literature and Research I will not at present occupv 
}our pages bj an enumeration of the advantage I predict from 
v general attention to Sanscrit Learning or the causes whtdi have 
hitherto opposed it Having thrown out the hint for the more 
mature consideration of vmtor and others I would mcrelj 
propose that the As auc Socici) encourage the plan bv granting 
the use of a room in their house at staled periods lo all who 
wish to acquire a knowledge of the Sanscrit together s»ith 
adn ssion to their Libra rv and Musaeum A small Sul scrip* 
tion should be paid bv each student — the amount of which 
after debasing the neccsurv cxpences. to he devoted to the pur 
chase of Oriental Works for their own use or in aid of the 
^ociet) * Librarv 
Calcutta May 8 i8n> 

JOHWNES 


Non — We cannot do bet er than follow up this him of 
our Correspondent bv a Paper from The Fnend of India 
written 31 if cxjwrssh to lie inserted here where from an idea 
of its excellence as well as Us being lughlv appropriate to the 
present occasion we are happv to see it and trust it ma> not 
have been written in vain 



SUNGSKRITA LANGUAGL 
On thi importance of Sungsknta to the future 
Improvement of India 


In every plan fo~ntod uith toe view of hestow tng on the 
natives of Htndoosthan the blessings of education there seems 
a necessity that it should embrace two distinct objects First a 
provision for infusing into the great mass of the people a gene 
ral idea of the leading truths in knowledge and science In 
I urope where the work of education lias made such progress 
Tillich beyond this is not contemplated by the Societies which 
hate undertaken to educate the lower classes and more than 
this for the bulk of the people in India is under existing cir 
cumstances altogether impracticable Secondly a provision for 
imparting to a select number a superior education that by 
recurring to the fountains of science they may render their 
-acquaintance with whatever subject they study both extensive 
nd profound In India as in all other countries where civili 
zation has made any progress society is divided into two great 
classes those who acquire a subsistence by the labor of their 
hands and those who obtain tt by the exeicise of thur nutuls 
I he first class is the most numerous it enjoys the smallest por 
lion of leisure and from th* nature of its occupations the greater 
part of its ideas mus necessarily be low and confined let 
even m this class circum«cnbed as the range of its thoughts 
inav appear there are individuals and these not a fen whose 
minds burst through the narrow circle which sun minds them 
and me to higher contemplations Where is the individual tn 
India who has not formed to himself some idea of the shape of 
the globe which he inhabits and vs ho does not at some period 
or other in the course of his thoughts determine that the earth 
stands still while the sun and all the stars revolve round it 5 
Mace men in the lowest and most degraded situations rank 
them in the estimate of their labor even among the brute crea 
lion and there will still be moments when the soul rising above 
the manual occupation will bv the nature of its thoughts 
attest its supcriorilv over the animals with whom the tyranny 
of 1m fellow -creatures may have associated the man The ethe 
real spark mav be smothered for a season but »t can never be 
extinguished — As men will exercise their intellectual faculties 
on the objects around them our withholding from them a 
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ttitun tlcjjrcc of education will not quench this spirit of to 
«|U«n. but simp]) leave them under the dominion of error For 
individuals of this class u is important that the ideas they will 
ncce sards form be consonant with truth and that thc\ receive 
all those advantages for a right estimate of things, which the 
nature of their situation permits 

The other class of society though numcrousl) sul divided 
tetams c scntiallv throng 1 ill its rants the same leading features 
i» depends for its subsistence on the exercise of intellect 
Though mans in this class should enjoy JmJe leisure the 
i attire of their previous studies and of their actual employments 
demands the exertion of their mental faculties It is 10 men of 
this stamp that a superior education would be so highlj advan 
tageous and from them should a selection be made of ihos" 
who mav dive into the depths of scicncr It is this class of men 
who now govern the faith of Flmdoosthan and who dictate ih<* 
dogmas which form the geographical and astronomical and 
indeed evert oilier creed of the Hindoos To a select number 
among these let there be given every advantage for the highest 
attimments let them grasp whatever is noble profound and 
sublime in our science and literature that thev mav become the 
grtru luminaries of the eastern hemisphere Whoever mav 
form th- fmtaum mobile in the great work of Indian civduu 
uon it this class of men on whom the drudgery and labor will 
cevolve The nature of their situation cannot fail to give them 
influence then let that influence be directed to the promotion 
of sound knowledge All v eak minds depend through a regu 
lar and undisturhed gradation on those which are stronger 
^nd even the most favourable estimate will not give India more 
than one s rong and vigorous mind out of a thousand It is 
rhere f ore these men who do in fact regulate the opinion of the 
country and as this high destiny does not descend by heredi 
tary succession hut is the palm and reward of superior merit 
and attainments let those who mav hereafter claim it be fur 
nished with every advantage for turning this their influence to 
Ah? avdMHVKssvsv s* ( Jew seven cr It -remains ho.wes.er .to .he 
enquired and it is the object of the present essav to enquire 
v hether to men of this description a knowledge of Sungvknta 
should be given in conjunction with a full acquaintance with 
European knowledge and science 

l\e frankly acknowledge that to us a knowledge of the 
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Sungsknta docs appear almost an mdispcnsiblc qualification for 
native students who may hereafter be placed tn elevated suua 
lions The arguments which present themselves in its favor 
are numerous and we will state a few of them as briefly as pos 
sible and afterward meet the objections which have been pro 
dured against it 

1 Suneskrita has been for ages the learned language of 
the cast nnd the veneration in which it is held is unprecedented 
in any other country When our ancestors weie wandering 
among their vast and trickled deserts long before the first lav 
of civilization had begun to dawn on the nations of Europe th 
tmaent s iges and philosophers of India had alrc idy written and 
taught tn this language and the lapse of time which impairs 
"ll human institutions has not diminished m an) degree the 
consideration vvith which it was then regarded For nearl' 
tl rec thousand years the inhabitants of Hindoosthan have been 
accustomed to receive instruction m it and to consider it as 
the great deposit of all those opinions which they hold sacred 
To such a degree is this regard for Sungsknta carried even at 
the present day that the learned among the Hindoos regard a 
rative who is unacquainted with it as beneath contempt and 
we can remember the time when it was considered disgraceful 
for one who had studied it to compose any work tn the vema 
cular dialects of the country We are happy to see this neglect 
foi the popular dialects of India gradually wearing away and 
we cannot but consider Us disapearance as one of the brightest 
omens of future improvement This compliance with the grow 
mg taste of tl e people has not however diminished m any 
degree the universal attachment to Sungsknta nor has the con 
tempt foT any one 0/ ihetr oun countrymen who is umcquain 
ted with it at all subsided This feeling pervades even the 
lowest class of Hindoos and in many of the discussions which 
the dissemination of new ideas has elicited a learned brahmun 
has found little difficulty m weakening m the eyes of the people 
the force of the dearest truths by placing them at issue with 
bis own dogmas pronounced in this venerated tongue The 
unlettered Hindoo feels an involuntary impulse of respect at 
the very sounds which compose it and considering himself m 
the presence of a superior being is prep 3 icd to receive his opi 
nions with implicit confidence 
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W hatev cr degree of respect ma) from other considerations 
be attached io Europeans the Hindoo should feel great reluc 
tance to change am part of hts creed at the instance of one oS 
his can countrymen who wanted this indispensible qualifies 
tion When therefore men imbued with European science and 
ideas go forth to instruct their own countrymen would it be 
wise to den) them that which will add so much to their weight 
and as the\ will have to combat the errors of men of high endow 
i.ients should the) not be placed exactlv on a par with their 
antagonists Ought we to neglect to furnish them with a 
single qualification that can add validit) to their doctrines ’ 
How can we call ourselves the friends of truth if we fail to give 
it the same common chance of reception with the dogmas of 
error’ However extensive and profound ma) be their attain 
inents in other respects without a knowledge of Sungskrita the 
supporters of truth will find it difficult to maintain their ground 
against their adversaries and the) will feel themselves in a 
great measure neglected b) the bulk of the people The object 
is to enlighten the country and to enlighten it in the most 
speed) and effectual manner and whatever will conduce to the 
attainment of this end no wise man will neglect B) sending 
forth the doctrines of true science under the protection of this 
venerable tongue we shall meet its adversaries on their own 
ground and bv xttjchu g to the soundest iruihs that consult 
ration which is now fell exclusive!) for the incicni dogmas of 
error v»c shall acceleraic the improvement of India full half a 
centur) Even allowing that this will he a concession to the 
v eakness and prejudices of the people this is cerraml) no argu 
ment against it Do not all the Societies which arc now formed 
with the view of promoting the welfare of India strive to adopt 
their plans to the circumstances of the eountrv and )ield as far 
a> possible to the prevailing taste that the) ma) have the greater 
currcno to the ideas they wish to inculcate But there are 
other advantages connected wuh the knowledge of SungsknU 

2 A close application to it tends greath io strengthen the 
intellect of )outh It ij one of the most difficult languages on 
earth and the intnoc) of its grammar is such as to require a 
considerable exercise of manor) and still more of mind hat 
then can be a more suitable preparation for a )outh who will 
* ave hereafter to combat the difficulties of true science ? !t will 
mure his mmd to close and arduous application and b> farm 
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liannng him with difficulties pise the way for the highest 
exercise of his intellectual faculties Under these circuinsun 
res should the student devoted the first three or four years to the 
studs of this difficult language it uill not be nine lost to him — 
v c will theteb) hate unlocked for himself the treasvucs which it 
contains and ha\c acquired habits of industry of which he ma) 
leap the benefit to the end of life 

3 A knowledge of Sungskrita imparts to the student prm 
ciplcs of refined taste in composition On this point the opi 
nion of the natives thcnischcs is as strong as it is reasonable 
that no native can write Bengalee or an} other Indian dialect 
elegantly without a knowledge of Sungskrita There arc but 
few m England who can compose in their native tongue with 
punt} and elegance who Ime not studied the languages of 
classic antiquity and }ct our language is rich beyond all com 
parison in every species of litcrar} endowment The mighty 
genius of our countrymen has been emplo} cd for the last two 
hundred >cars m moulding and enriching our language and in 
fitting it to express the highest refinement of idea on c\cr\ vane 
t) of subject If with all these advantages we are still glad to 
diau fresh supplies from the matchless authors of Greece and 
Rome with ho s much greater propriety ought the native stu 
dent to resort to the Sungskrita for that purity elegance and 
strength which are so necessary to the formation of a good 
style \\ here in the Bengalee the Hindoost hanee or in any 
of the other dialects of India shall we find a Locke an Addi on 
a Burke or a Johnson 5 Ten thousand couplets of doggrel 
rhyme and perhaps three thousand of tolerable poetry constitute 
the whole circle of Bengalee Literature Is it from this meagre 
fountain that the true principles of chaste and classical writing 
can be drawn? Is It from a careful perusal of these rhvmers 
that the student is to form his style and correct his judgment ? 
Or shall we send him to a foreign language for the complexion 
cf his composition and give him as a model the principles of 
the English or the French tongue the genius of which is so 
totally at variance with that of eastern philology Or shall we 
give him the Greek as a model of pure and elegant writing 
Then why not give him at once his own learned language 
which approaches the Greek in the nature of its formation as 
r early as two original languages can possibly do The Sungs 
brita has surely a pnor daim it is the great parent of all the 
Indian languages and it is owing to the prevalence of Sung 
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$Lnta alone that amidst the successive irruptions of invadere 
nnd the introduction of those foreign dialects they brought with 
them the least sp3rk of taste and elegance has been kept alive 
in the east The popular dialects have suffered in this confusion 
ot tongues and have all m some measure been debased but 
the palladium of hung*krita literature has Leen preserved unsul 
lied from the touch of foreign invasion It stands on a firm 
basis like the loftv mountains of the north Fvcrv other monu 
ntem of Hindoo glory has perished the language alone remains 
and amidst the v reek of every thing of which Hindoos could 
formcrl) boast it has collected and preserved within its own 
bosom as in an ark the precious remains of good taste and 
classic elegance for the benefit of the latest ages All the efforts 
«»f Hindoo genius arc embodied in it and it has received all tho 
refinement which men of superior intellect could impart to a 
language during twenty centuries Possessing as it does aft 
these advantages how natural is the conclusion that it is to 
this rich fountain the native student should resort for all the 
\ rumples of chaste perspicuous and elegant composition 

We are not to suppose that the Bengalee language or in 
fact anv of the dialects of India have >ct received that polish of 
which they are susceptible How can a language be called per 
feet which has not a dozen prose works in it ? 1 he writings of 
the present generation in Bengalee are not those which posterity 
x hundred >ears hence will admire should the natives follow 
up the present exertions with the svme spirit in which the) 
have comm-nced them It is omewhat amusing and may per 
1 aps be instructive to contemplate the fate to which our works 
\ ill be destined a centurv or two hence should they survive the 
ravages of time to anticipate the sensations with which the 
future scholar will peruse them as the relics of a former age 
and the attention with which the future pundit will point out 
to his student the quaint and obscure forms of speech they 
contain The dialects of India are capable of a degree of impro 
vement i f which we the forerunners can have no conception 
But how shall the Hindoo scholar improve his native dialect 
v ithout some model before him ? and where will he find a 
model better adapted to the genius and exigencies of these dia 
lects more polished and more nervous than the Sungsknta to 
the cultivation of which the greatest men in India have devoted 
from time immemorial the best fruits of their genius > If then 
vve adopt this plan and give to those on whom will devolve 
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the task ot improving the dialects ot India the best models 
within t’tcir reach, i£ we enable them to infuse into their own 
compositions the nch elegance of the Stmgsknta, — we nn) hope 
ihat after the lapse of a few years, the languages of India avail 
rssmnc a new form and combine all the refinement of a learned 
1 ingifage with the vigorous flow of a popular dialect 

4 There is another consideration which ought not to he 
overlooked in estimating the value of the Sungskriti language 
It is understood bj the learned from the mountains of Cashmere 
to Cape Comorin, and from the Indus to the every borders of 
China This immense tract of country, equal in extent and 
population to the whole of Europe, is furnished with colleges in 
which this language is cxclusivclv cultivated llirotigu every 
■variations of climate, and speech, ard religious ciccd, this 
parent of eastern philology maintains its prc-enimcncc If we 
take a right view of things we shall find this general prevalence 
of one learned language of the highest importance to future 
exertions since works written in it will immediately obtain a 
wide circulation throughout India Those who apply to the 
cultivation of European science, will compose works connected 
with their various pursuits and if we give them a knowledge 
of Sungskrita, these works will in many instances he written 
in that language and thus obtain a degree of celebrity and 
'nfluence which would be denied them if written in any 
popular dialect Will any thing be gained for the Teal in 
terests of science and the p omotion of true knowledge by 
denying them this opportunity of giving to their productions 
to extensive a circulation? At present these various colleges 
which annuvllv send forth into the country the men who direct 
the philosophical as well as religious creed of the natives, 
have no communication with each other No spirit of enquiry 
excited among them and they make little or no improve 
n-ent But why should not such communication be established 
throughout India as exists in Europe though the common 
language Latin has fallen into disuse? The discoveries which 
are made in London and Pans are immediately proclaimed 
throughout Europe and the interests of science are herebv 
promoted If such a communication of ideas could be esta 
blished between the various learned bodies in India and it is 
certainly within the compass of possibility, the highest good 
would result from it Under existing circumstances however 
u can onlv be established through the medium of Sungskrita 
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A long period of time must elapse before the inhabitants o r 
Siam Cashmere and Tmancorc will render themsehes 
familiar with the Bengalee or with any other provincial dialect 
simply for the purpose of reading boots therein If we wait 
the arrival of that period we may possibly wait for ever and 
while we arc vainlt evpeclmg that some future conjunction of 
circumstances will bring it about the present generation with 
all its plans and energies and capacities will pass away and 
n new age spring up to behold the folly of our hopes and to 
lament that so much precious time and so many valuable 
opportunities for doing good were lost under this delusion 
\nd if there he so little hope that any single dialect of India 
of the forty which pervade its continent will be able to accoin 
phsh this desirable object there is still less hope that any 
European language will form this common medium of com 
mumcation But the means arc in our hands Give the 
students of European sciences a knowledge of Sungskrita and 
the work will though slowly yet finally be completed The 
new productions in ih* Sungslritj which every revolving year 
will multiply may obtain a wide circulation the learned 
thiough Tndia wiU read and we hope gradually approve of 
them and thus while some are busied in improving the popu 
lar dialects and making the vehicle of useful ideas for the 
great body of the people others roav be engaged in cleansing 
and purifying the great fountains of error which have for so 
many centuries sent forth a polluted stream and like the 
Canges in its annual inundation have constantly left some new 
deposit of superstition and falsehood And who shall say that 
the combination of these efforts will not bring in some raea 
sure the civilization of India within the limit even of our 
anticipations’ 

It is on these grounds that m the formation of any 
permanent plan for the extension of knowledge and science 
m India it appears to us of the first importance that the study 
of this ancient language should hold a pre-eminent rank 
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INDIAN AGRICULTURE 
Prospectus of an Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society in India 


The advantages nnsing from a number of persons uniting 
themselves as a Society for the purpose of carrying forward art 
undertaking are now so generally acknowledged that to detail 
them appears almost superfluous Not only must the expert 
cncc and knowledge of an insulated individual be far less than 
that of a body of men but his meins for making experiments 
and conducting necessary operations must be proportionately 
more circumscribed A body of men engaged in the sime pursuit 
form a joint stock ol their information and experience and 
thereby put every individual m possession of the sum total 
acquired by them all Even the mistakes and miscarriages of 
its members when recorded prove a source of advantage to the 
tody while the labours of every one communicate new energy 
to his associates and thus produce exertions which would never 
have been made had they continued in their individual capa 
city instead of uniting as a body Men of enlarged minds have 
been long convinced of the great advantages to be derived front 
Societies of scientific men and have occasionally recommended 
them yet scarcely a Society was formed before the commence 
inent of the last century and no one before the year iGjo Since 
the commencement of the last century however their advan 
tages have been more and more developed so that there is now 
scarcely an object relating either to religion to science or to 
the promotion of arts and manufactures which is not carried 
forward by a Society formed for that express purpose 

Among other objects Agriculture has for some years been 
gieatly promoted by Societies formed with that view in England 
and other countries The benefits which have already arisen 
from them are almost incalculable and the prospects opened 
by their present labours are of the most encouraging nature 
The capabilities of the soil to enrich a nation to an almost inde 
finite extent have been clearly demonstrated by their reports 
and the present value of landed property in England compared 
with its former value must convince any reasonable person 
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that among those objects for th** promotion of which assoaa 
tions can be formed there are few more important than the 
agriculture of a Country 

The practical part of agriculture m all countries is con 
ducted by men tvhose habits and circumstances as well as their 
circumscribed means dispose them to pursue the same routine 
of operations whether right or wrong to which their predcccs 
sors were accustomed They must necessarily be to a great 
degree ignorant of the methods practised in distant provinces 
and on soils differing from those on which they reside and are 
therefore found to be strongly prejudiced against every inno 
vation whatever advantages it raa) promise An Agricultural 
Society b) collecting information relame to the actual prac 
lice in different countries or in different provinces of the same 
country could not fail of discovering man) errors in the 
management of land and stock which it would endeavour to 
correct while on the other hand modes of cultivation practised 
in particular districts would be recognised as superior and 
worth) of adoption elsewhere the nature of different soils and 
the advantages or disadvantages of particular crops as well as 
of particular modes of management would be better under 
stood the nature and value of stock and the most obvious., 
means of improving it be graduall) developed and in short 
innumerable improvements in ever) department would thereby 
be graduall) introduced 

An 'gnaillunl Soact) in India therefore which It is the 
object of this Prospectus to recommend could not fad of pro 
ductng the most beneficial results both as it respects the I’cinn 
tr) the Land holders the Europeans i ho engage in its promo 
motion and tlic Countr) at large It would tend to enlarge the 
ideas of the Peasantry to dissipate their prejudices to call forib 
their latent energies to encourage their industr) and to pro 
mote their respectabilit) and usefulness in society It will be 
scared) denied that the I easantr) of India are in a condition 
nueli below that in which the gTcai l>ody of tnglish Farmers 
were previous?) ro the forme og- of Agncefitursf Soaettc* there 
and vet tl esc firnvrs have in nun) instances learned the art 
o' raising upon the *3tnc land more than four times the produce 
thev formed) raised and to maintain themselves ami their fami 
lies in a moch more rcputal te manner than the) formerly did 
notwithstanding the value of the land and consequently its 
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rent, have been quadrupled The Land holders would soon 
{eel the benefits arising from the labours of an Agricultural So 
aet> in the increasing value of their estates, the greater 
comfort and happiness of their tenants, and the gradual ccssa 
tioti of those mean arts too frequently practised, jn order to 
evade the payment of their rents And every European who 
engages in promoting the interests of his fellow -creatures in 
India, must feel a copious return of pleasure when he witnesses 
the success of his endeavours indeed there are few who would 
pot realize a continual source of enjoyment in viewing the 
improvement of this country, the increasing respectability and 
happiness of us inhabitants and the advancement of pursuits 
which arc in every country the most friendly to human 
happiness 

By associating Native Gentlemen of landed estates with 
Europeans who have studied this subject, and have made obser 
vations upon the pnctice of Agriculture in different countries, 
u e should gradually impart to them more correct ideas of the 
value of landed property, of the possibility of improving it, and 
of the best methods of accomplishing so desirable an end and 
should at the same time convince them of the importance of 
studying the true interest of their tenantry and introducing 
improvements on their estates The draining of marshes the 
cultivation of large tracts of country now not only useless but 
the resort of savage beasts and the source of severe diseases— 
the improvement of stock — the creation of a large quantity of 
the necessaries and conveniences of life and of raw materials 
for manufactures — the gradual conquest of that indolence 
which in Asiatics is almost become a second nature — and the 
introduction aE habits of cleanliness and a neat arrangement 
of domestic conveniences in the place of squalid wretchedness, 
neglect and confusion in a word of industry and virtue in the 
room of idleness and vice might all by an association of this 
nature in time become obviously important even to the natives 
themselves These are some of the benefits upon which we 
may reasonably calculate as the consequences of an Agricultural 
Society in India , and every lover of mankind will undoubtedly 
acknowledge them to be such methods of doing good to his 
fellow-oreatures as are worthy of his closest attention 

Were an Agricultural Society formed in India its first 
endeavours would be directed to the obtaining of information, 
upon the almost innumerable subjects which present them * 
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selves it would thcrcb) gradually accumulate a stock of know 
ledge upon ever) subject connected with those enquiries, which 
when embodied would comprize the total of the present ideas, 
the experiments, die general practice, and the proposed plans 
of a great number of individuals, combined indeed with a 
histor) of errors mistakes, and failures, which however, though 
injurious to the individuals who make them, would be of the 
t-tmosc advantage to soaetv 

Agriculture being of the first importance to all countries, 
the methods employed to raise crops, and conduct the other 
parts of rural econom) must so vary with sod, climate and other 
local Circumstances, as to make it impossible for an) individual 
to be practical!) acquainted with them all Too much praise 
can scared) be given to the local establishments whether public 
or private The) are of the greatest value in ascertaining the 
capabiht) of particular districts to produce certain crops and 
in making important trials of particular modes of culture, but 
it would be impossible to form establishments of this nature 
sufficiently extensive to admit those numerous experiments 
which must be applied to even a few of those diversified or 
curastances connected with the agriculture of a large empire, 
which comprizes ever) vanetv of situation and climate For 
though Divine Providence has so ordered it that most of the 
cuhmferous plants which are of the first importance as articles 
of food are able to bear almost eq uall y the severe winters of 
the north and the burning heat of the tomd zone yet the mode 
o 1 cultivation must be greatly varied to insure success in these 
different climates It is also obvious that man) plants which 
furnish useful and valuable crops in one dimate, cannot be cul 
tivated in another except as articles of curiosity, hence that 
vanet) of plants and trees capable of being cultivated in differ 
ent parts of India, and of forming nch fields luvunant gardens 
and orchards, and valuable forests of Umber, of clothing the 
highest mountains and the deepest rallies and ©v erspreading 
the most extensive plains though composed of every variety of 
soil renders necessary some plan which may stimulate and 
direct agricultural operations far more extensive than those 
which any local establishment can possibly embrace By col 
IecUng the Tesult of actual experiments and established practice 
in all situations the members of an Agricultural Society would 
so embody and employ their accumulated information, ar to 
make it contribute matemlh to the general good 
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An Agricultural Society, among other things naturally pre- 
senting themselves would pay close attention to the Impro 
lement of Land, by encouraging a superior mode of cultna 
tion by ascertaining the best kinds of manure and the best 
method of applying them by encouraging neit workmanship 
by draining embankment and proper rotation of crops and 
a prudent management of stock and by other methods which 
their united experience might suggest It would be presump- 
tuous to say that the mode of agriculture used m any country 
is brought to such perfection as to make all attempts to 
advance it unnecessary There is nothing human which docs 
not admit of improvement how much then must remain to be 
done 111 a country where the same system with scarcely a single 
variation has been persisted in for many centuries 1 Indeed 
wc may safely aver that so far as regards improvement, almost 
every thing remains yet to be done 

It is only a few vears since any tolerable information upon 
the best method of properly cropping Land and of the best 
lotations of crops in particular situations was obtained in 
Europe and it would be unfair therefore to suppose that any 
thing respecting it is known to the natives of Indn In many 
parts of this country the same crop is invariably raised on 
the same ground year after year and if ever an alteration is 
made it depends more upon the kind of seed the farmer hap 
pens to have by him than upon the nature of the land or upon 
his wish to improve it It is probably that the distinction 
between those crops which improve and those which deteriorate 
the soil is totally unknown in India and that a scientific rota 
tion of crops is a subject to which all cultivators are strangers 
The same may be said of manure the greatest part of which is 
generally consumed for fuel without any idea of its value to 
ennch the soil or of the quantity which ought to be used to 
produce the greatest effect 

Another object to be pursued by an Agricultural Society 
is the introduction of new and useful Plants That there are 
great numbers of plants suited to the soil and climate of India 
beside these already cultivated no one will deny The great 
and increasing demand made by the arts and manufactures 
upon the produce of the soil for particular productions is such 
as to require a variety of plants suited to every soil and ealeu 
lated to furnish crops for all sorts of land and it only requires 
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the united efforts of public spirited men to bring these articles 
to notice and encourage their cultivation 

The mi/ rovement of Implements of Husbandry has occu 
pied the attention of some of the first mechanics in Furopc 
in countries where previously to these improvements the 
meanest implement far surpassed the best which is to be found 
in India This would naturally be an additional object of the 
Society now proposed The Europe Plough and the Harrow 
the Scythe and the Sickle the Fork and the Rake with the Cart 
fo carry the produce of the sod to the Farmer s yard and a great 
number of other desirable implements must it is true 
be introduced by slow degrees and their utility clearly proved 
so as to induce the indigent farmers of Hmdoosthan to discern 
their usefulness and ultimately adopt them in practice But 
that they might thus be introduced there can remain little 
doubt 

No attempt to improve Slock appears ever to have taken 
place in India but cverv thing has been left to nature there 
is however every reason to think that the breed of Horses 
Cows Sheep Govts Swine and of every other useful animal 
might be improved as effectually as it has been in other coun 
tries were proper means employed to accomplish the end 
The quantity of milk in cows might undoubtedly be increased 
the quality of wool might be improved a stronger and mare 
useful race of cattle both for draught and burden might be 
gradually introduced and in short every thing might be 
expected from persevering attempts to improve those animals 
which come under the denomination of stock whether inten 
ded for Labour the Dairy or for Food This then would 
ferm a proper object to call forth the exertions of an Ago 
cultural Society 

But another object which it is exceedingly desirable to 
encourage is the bringing of Haste Lands into a state of Cul 
twation The quantity of land in Ind a now lying unculti 
vated is so large as almost to exceed belief extensive tracts on 
the banks of the numerous rivers are annually overflowed 
and produce fittfe except long ancf coarse grass scarcely eaten 
by cattle when young and tender and never attempted to be 
made into hay or to be turned to any useful account that very 
small part excepted wh ch is employed in thatching the bouses 
of the natives. Dunng the rams these tracts are the haunt of 
wild buffaloes which in the night come up from them and 
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devour the crops of rice on the higher lands and in the cold 
season wild hogs tigers and othci noxious animals unite with 
the buffaloes in occupying these pernicious wastes The sccur 
mg of these from inundation by embankments or by other 
methods is an object of prime importance as it respects the 
security and health fulness of the country and the increase of 
gcod meadows or valuable arable land would add greatly to 
us prosperity The same observations will apply to the vast 
tracts which are now wholly overrun with wood and which 
l eing entirely neglected and neither valuable as forest pasture 
nor arable land subtract from the salubrity of the country, 
and prove a nuisance to the surrounding districts by afford 
uig shelter to great numbers of noxious animals 

In a country like India where even in those parts which 
have been longest under the British dominion though ample 
•ecunty is given to the property of all the oppressions of land 
owners and petty officers are with difficulty restrained where 
the cultivators of the «oil are considered as mean and beneath 
the notice of the higher parts of the community where m 
violence so pervades all ranks as to reduce the whole to an inert 
mass and where in all the districts not subject to Britain the 
whole population has been constantly exposed to such flagrant 
injustice and oppression that no one could reasonably promise 
himself security for a single night it is natural to suppose 
that Agriculture should be in many parts entirely neglected 
and in others partially followed and that under great disad 
vantages Thus one of the finest countries in the world com 
prising almost every variety of climate and situation dtversi 
fied by hills and valleys intersected in every part by streams, 
most of which navigable six months in the year and many 
of them through whole year afford every facility for carrying 
manure to the land and every part of the produce to market* 
is far as it respects Us Agricultural interests is in the most 
object and degraded state 

It is also known and lamented that the state of Horticul 
ture in this country is almost as low as that of Agriculture so 
that except in the gardens of certain Europeans who at a great 
expence procure a few articles for the table there is nothing 
to be met with beside a few wild herbs or garden productions 
of the roost inferior kind All that is seen of orchards 
amounts to no more than dumps of mango trees crowded 
together without judgment and in. which the quality of the 
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on by gentlemen who may enghge m its formation The 
Funds requisite for carrying on its operations might easily be 
furnished by each members’ subscribing Eight Rupees quar 
tcrl), and any Gentleman subscribing Four Hundred Rupees 
might be a member for life The business of the Society might 
be conducted by a President, two Vice Presidents and a Com 
nutice to be chosen annually Each member might pay on 
his admission a sum of not less than Gold Mohur It is pecu 
liavly desirable that native Gentlemen should be eligible as 
n embers of the Society, because one of us chief objects will be 
the improvement of their estates and of the peasantry which 
reside thereon They should therefore not onlj be eligible as 
members but atso as officers of the Society, in precisely the 
same manner as Europeans 

It 1$ from a sense of the importance of this subject to the 
future welfare of India that the writer of this Letter has thus 
taken the liberty to recommend it to the consideration of Gen 
tlemen who reside in various parts of the country, without 
whose cordial co-operation nothing of this nature can ever be 
ittcmptcd and from anv of whom he shall feel honoured by 
a letter on the subject And both m forming such a Society 
and in subsequently promoting its objects important to the 
happiness of the country as they regard them the Writer and 
his Colleagues will feel happy in doing all their other avoca 
tions will permit 

Mission House Serampore 
April 15 th 1820 

W CAREY 


[une 


1820 

MR MILLS INDIA 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

I perceive by the Mirror that the opomon of Captain 
Kenned), of the Bombay Literary Society, respecting the moral 
character of the Hindoos has led to some discussion m the 
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Calcutta Journals, which I have not seen but entertaining the 
same opinion as that Gentleman I have sent you a few desul 
torv observations Not having Mr Mills Mark on India in 
mv possession I am unable to support mj opinions bj parti 
cular quotations from his book but I trust the subject may 
be taken up by some one more competent to do it justice 

Onssa April i6 i8jo 


ASIATICUS 


REMARKS 

Mr Mill is a man of sinking originality the leading 
characteristics of his mind are great depth and boldness of 
thought in combination tmh a store of erudition seldom met 
with amongst speculauve reasoners to these are added a pro- 
found acquaintance with the abstract doctrines of political 
science thus armed he pursues bis svay with fearless intrepi 
dity and perched upon the lofts pillar of modem philosophv 
he looks down with condescending superiority upon all the 
legislators of India from Menu to Lord Cornwallis But thu 
eminent supcriontv as an abstract rca sorter unfits him l Chink 
for writing HiJiorv be judges of men and their actions, noi 
as compared with other men in the same stage of societ) but 
as thev correspond with a lofts standard of jxrrfection the 
offspring of his imagination lie has no sympathy with the 
passions or feelings of mankind hence instead of laving open 
to our gate the spirit of the ages that are past or the secret 
motives of those whose counsels gave to society us tone and 
character his Work presents us with a series of critical judge 
ments upon their actions which arc vituperated became thev 
fall short of hi* theorv of jxrfertibihly in short hit Historv 
teaches ui. not what men were but what thev oug! t t » be 
_nd its cardinal defect mn be said to be an overwem ng tone 
of cronire 

What an instructive contrast Sir Jon*. Mvlcoim* History 
of T’ersia present* to this That a fmirable writer in judging 
tf e act on* of men t rings them before the I ar of Asu not 
that of rnl ghfenetl Furope 1c applies the manner* and *p r«l 
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of the age in which they lived to their character and decided, 
accordingly, thus the atrocious cruelties of Shah Ahhas and 
Nadir Shah are palliated in a considerable degree when he 
tells us that such is the deplorable anarchy to which that coun 
try has been exposed in the different contests for power of its 
chiefs that these merciless butcheries are regarded as salutary 
acts of rigour indispensably necessary to rest and tranquillity 
and that every Persian brought up to regard them as such 
would consider that monarch as wretchedly imbecile who did 
not act with the like energy 

Mr Mill appears to have studied wi*h enthusiasm the 
Works of Rousseau Turgot and Condorce among the French 
•»nd Godwin and Bentham amongst our countrymen and what 
lover of literature has not worshipped at these shrines ? But 
he does not seem to have read them rightly the earnest entliu 
snsm of these writers in the cause of humanity their lively 
sympathy with the fortunes of mankind their lovely visions 
of a more perfect form of society than exists in this world 
must ever excite our unenvy mg admiration but we are not to 
deprecate mankind in Asia because they do not square their 
conduct according to the doctrines of those philosophers 
whose existence they are ignorant of 

Mr Mill in his preface lays down the doctrine that 
a person who has never been in India is the better qualified 
for writing its history from his impartiality in balancing evid 
ences fcc He may be right in this it must be received with 
some qualification I think such men as Elphinstone Malcolm 
Ochterlony who have carried on the great game of politics in 
Asia are obviously unfit persons to write its history The m 
tense personal interest they took in these events must tncapaci 
Lite them from forming a sound judgement but the same reason 
does not apply to men of equal ability in more retired situa 
lions Had Lcvden or Wilford undertaken the History of 
India they must have possessed advantages unquestionably 
superior to those of Mr Mill. Their practical observation 
and experience of the living frame of society as it exists in 
Asia must have enabled them to balance the testimony of 
authors infinitely better whilst their profound acquaintance 
with the ancient languages rendered them altogether indepen 
dent of the biassed interpretations of Missionaries upon which 
Mr Mill has prmcipaUv depended in forming his estimate of 
the Hindoo character They would not have committed such 
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indeed it would seem rather strange, tf Sir James Mackintosh in 
his History of England, should call upon the Bow street Magis 
trates, as prime historical evidences in determining the national 
chaiacter , I do not think the critics would allow them to be 
brought into court 

There are some eminent authorities, who have borne favoui 
able testimony to the Hindoo character, whom Mr Mills has 
scarcely deigned to notice, such as Hamilton, Wilks, Malcolm, 
and that accomplished Soldier, General Charles Stewart, who 
has brought forward facts in his vindication of the Hindoos, 
which have not been refuted as yet , moreover that truly original 
writer, Sir Charies Braithwaite Boughton, has done ample 
justice to their character, but I have no command over those 
writers at present, therefore cannot quote them 

That there is a great deal of vice in the Hindoo character, 
must be admitted, but tt must principally be ascribed to the 
operation of their laws and government, which those who 
have stood forwatd to vihfy the Natives, have scarcely taken 
the trouble to enquire into the operation of How could it be 
expected, that men who had trembled for ages under the hand 
of despotic power, whose mental aspirations were chilled and 
repressed under its influence, could stand forth to view, armed 
with 1 - all the virtues of freemen, with the native energy, the 
fearlessness and freedom of purpose Df Englishmen ? Human 
nature forbids it, the Hindoos have been reproached with craft, 
duplicity, barefaced falsehood, but alas \ those were the vices 
of their situation with what other weapons could they elude 
the iron grasp of Mahomedan tyranny? stem necessity com 
pelled them to use them, and this consideration above all, ought 
to have wrung a tear from the Historian, instead of bitter repre 
hension , but virtues they have, and those who have witnessed 
them ought not to be silent 

Who is there that has served with the Bengal Soldiery that 
will not do justice to their character, to their courage and mtre 
pedity in action to their devoted attachment to their leaders, 
and unshaken fidelity under temptation ? but these are public 
virtues — Then view them in private life is there not honour, 
moral restraint decency of demeanour, and a polish and ame 
mty of manner which you m vain look for amongst the Euro 
pean Soldiery ? How delighted I have been in the times of 
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scaiats to see }Oung unnamed men coni'- forward to remit 
targe sums to their houses When sited what was their motive, 
thev replied it was a sacred duty to cherish their parents m the 
hour of distress the self dental and restraint that enabled them 
to do this, is their noblest triumph , all moral virtue is founded 
in the sacrifice of our selfish indurations, and to the praise of 
this thev are dearly entitled Thor virtues, however seem 
tao e the effect of habit than choice thev do not follow the 
natural workings of the affections, but act according to the 
arbitrary dictates of a prescribed srsTern hence there rs no 
warm glow of benevolence none of the kindlier feelings of our 
nature 2 re developed, indeed there is visible a want of heart in 
the whole people vou in vain search for that warm heartedness, 
that earnest svmpathv with others, which characterize even the 
lower order of Europeans but these again are allied with such 
■vices, such profligacy and immorality such contempt of the 
decencies of life, and shamdess disregard of the lives of others, 
(witness the wanton murders committed by European Soldiers 
m this country) as almost leads one to prefer the more arufi 
oal character cf the Hindoos to that of our countrrmen but 
this of course refers onlv to the lower orders 

To conclude both have their characteristic virtues and 
vices, onlv I think Mr 'fill has not done Jus ice to the moral 
character of the Hindoos in tuber rep-cts I should think his 
work the mo<t profound that has ever been published on JJnusb 
India 

ASIATIC!, S 


May i 5 »o 

SALCOR ISLAND 

( H ith an Engrcctng, containing a '•lap of the Island urith 
all the rece-t mprer errenU Plate \Ul ) 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sis, 

It mas not be general!? krowr to roar readers that some 
sears ago the island of Saugor was parcelled out by Govern 
c«mt to 3 number of Natives, wuh 3 view to us being reduced 
to nil ivat on and held b? them in perpetual Zeramdaree 
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tenure that in consequence of no steps having been taken by 
them to dear it the Grant was cancelled and that the present 
Societ) lor the cultivation of Saugor consisting of Europeans 
as well as Natives was formed This is a point the importance 
of which has not been sufficiently appreciated owing to the 
total inexperience of European^ in the internal management of 
Estates in Bengal The result of the Saugor speculations (it is 
however to be hoped) will open their eyes m regard to the rich 
ness of the soil and the improved cultivation which it is capa 
blc of being laid under 

Hitherto the lands redaimed from the Sunderbunds have 
been cropped with Rice It is however now a well established 
fact that they are capable of producing the Finest and longest 
staple Cotton and sanguine hopes are entertained that the 
higher spots will yield Coffee 

Rice Tobacco Bourbon Cotton Chillies Brmyals Water 
Melons Ram Turaes and a great variety of other native vege 
tables have been grown on Saugor Proper the only station 
which was dcared last year Cocoanut trees arc thriving on 
Gunga Saugor The recent period of the establishment of the 
other stations has not admitted of experiment being tried m 
regard to what the soil will produce The only difficulty expe 
nenced hitherto is in the supply of fresh water whtch except 
Ing for Gunga Saugor and Saugor Proper has been procured 
from Kedgeree Rapid advances have however been made m 
digging tanks at all the stations which will yield ample sup 
flies as soon as the ensuing rains shall have set in 

A colony of Mugs has also been procured who from being 
stout hardworking men and unshackled by prejud ces in re 
gard to food as also much more honest m their dealings than 
the lower class of IXatives v ill be found better adapted to 1m 
piove the cultivation than the Bengalees who are wedded to 
their old customs and lmplicity follow the steps of their fore 
/irtfrerr ftr a degree 0/ Wmdnesv almost exeeetfrng relief 

The quality of land cleared at the different stations may 
be estimated in the aggregate at 9 000 beeghas the square con 
tents of the Island according to Lt Blane s survey 1 80 000 
beeghas thus 1 20th part is cleared The rapidity with which 
the clearance of this tract is advancing under the present system 
is h proof of the great advantage which this country might 
derive were Government to extend its sanction to the appro 
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(’nation of British entcrprire and capital to the reclaiming the 
Act} extensile tracts (now only productive of firewood and insa- 
lubrity) which he between the Hooghly and Bengal rivers 

From Light House point, there is a communication by land 
to the temple of the banks of Pagoda Greek ; and horn Messrs. 
Palmer’s Station immediately across Pagoda Greek, there is a 
road cut, which reaches to Channel Greek, immediately south 
of the mouth of the Chorkhalce. 

Pagoda Greek and the Chorkhalee are navigable to their 
junction, for boats of four feet draft. Prom zhence across to 
Saugor Roads, is only navigable at high water, and even then 
the passage has not more than 2 or 3 feet water at the western 
mouth The northern branch, which leads up to Cox's Island, 
is navigable for the largest boats, but there is a bar of sand 
with only 2 feet water at ebb tide 

The Urhace Banka is navigable throughout, from Channel 
Greek to the New Anchorage, for vessels of 10 feet draught. 

1 he Bhungwa Khale has 3 feet water at ebb tide, and is nar- 
rower than an) of the before mentioned Greeks The Naviga- 
ble Greek leading to Tolly’s Nulla, is the Do-agra leading to 
the great Sunderbunds and to Chittagong 

HAmonslo o’s Island, and the Greeks about the Saugor, 
abound m fish, turtle, and sea crabs ; and the jungle swarms 
with deer There are a few hogs, but it seems non* to be prett> 
well established that the number of Tygers has been greatly 
exaggerated, for at some stations none have as yet been seen nor 
even the traces of any discovered 


Calcutta, May 15, t8so 


AGRICOLA 



June i, 1820 


INTERIOR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA 


Une circumstance essenttelle a la justice que Pon doit aux 
auttres cest de la faire prompteroent et sans diffenr la faire 
attendu c est in justice 

To the Editoi of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

In perusing the discussions in some of jour late numbers, 
on the present S carat) of Gram it occurred to me as a very 
cvtraordimr) arcumstancc that in the whole course of jear 
Editorial labours though vou have made so man) laudable 
attempts to improve the Regulations of the Arm), and to re 
move abuses m the Municipal Institutions of Calcutta — \ou 
have not once touched on the Internal Administration of this 
might) Empire 

I should imagine that it would afford a wide field for mtel 
lectual speculation and that jour Correspondents on the sub 
' jecc of the lamentable Scarat) of Gram m me Provinces of 
India— might b) careful investigation discover other causes 
for this evil besides the Pitting Svstem and other remedies 
more becoming a great and liberal Government than the coer 
nve measures which thev suggest 

A long residence in the Interior of India has given the 
Writer of this Letter frequent opportunities of observing the 
tnclhcac) of the present Code of Regulations as far vs they 
relate to the Agricultural Interests of the countrv and 
though the limits of a Letter will not admit of all being men 
tioned I shall here hint vt one or two instances which ire parti 
cularlv worths of consideration 

I will commence with an evil which has long existed and 
been acknowledged bv the Sudder Dcwanny though no effee 
Uni measure lias vet been adopted for its removal I mean the 
horrid destruction caused to the Gram crops hv straj-cittle in 
all the Districts of India — for which no adequate rented) is 
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provided | have known mmteme tract* of land of the finest 
joi! in tlie t miner) in the vicinitv of large village' actual!) 
l)tng watte from the nd conviction of the cultivator that he 
will never reap the nop piodticed In hi* laliour I hi* ! ant 
convinced t* one of the principal causes of the vcarcit) of grain 
«itid that it should cxi»t you will allow it not rurpming when 
'on learn the system pursued by the /illali Court* in eases of 
Ihi* nature 

The suffering part) i* enjoined to »eirc the trc*j>3*stng 
tittle nnd to convey them to the nearest lanmh (perlnp* a 
distince of so miles) and there a fine of four anna* per head t* 
levied In the Dirogah on the owner of the cattle a penalty 
so triffJmg tn its amount that it cannot 1/e supposed to have 
the slightest effect either in deterring the one party from future 
inmgrcSMom or in remunerating the other pari) for the injury 
•dread* sustained even if lie received this ver) umilTicient 
pcnalt) which however he doc* not — it being paid into the 
Public I rcasury Thu* in point of fact the unfortunate cnl 
uvator has to walk to the lannah and back again — without 
deriving rnv earth!* advantage — not even so much as the hire 
i f the coolies cmploved to drive the catdc 

1hit this order of things is contrar) both to justice and 
common sense must apjicar evident to the most superficial 
observer and that it has been viewed in this light even b) the 
Suchler Dei sanity \dawlm is proved b) the following Extract 
of a Letter addressed li) tint Court to die Provincial Courts 
sonic )cars ago 

The Court are of opinion that no fine can be levied b) 
the Police Officers from the owners of strav cattle under the 
existing Regulations bur tbit the owner of the crop has an 
undoubted right of impounding stra> cattle when found tres 
passing on cultivated fields whether of indigo or any other kind 
of cultivation and that the expence incurred in feeding and 
attending the cattle whilst impounded should he defrayed by 
the owner besides ranking compensation for the damage (if 
any) previous!) to the cattle being returned from pound 

The next defect I shall notice relates to Disputes about 

L«nds a defect which exists either in the laws themselves or 

in their administration — but it is a notorious fact that in al 
most every part of every district in India enormous plains 
extending as far as the e)e can reach and sometimes of 3n 
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excellent soil ire suffered to rennm m a state of mture am! 
pievcntcd from being brought into cultivation owing to some 
miserable alteration relative to the proprietors rights , and dis- 
putes of this nature have known to remain undcvidcd for ten 
or fifteen years during which period of course the country is 
deprived of the grain which such an extent of land would have 
vieldcd 

I am aware that in some cases a remedy has been provided 
by Regulation 19 of 1703 but if we consider the immensity 
of the duties of a Zdla Magistrate and the great extent of 
couutrv under the jurisdiction of one man we ought not to 
wonder at such intricate cases occurring perhaps at a distance 
from the station remain long in a state of suspense hut rather 
wonder that they are ever brought to a decision at all But 
v nh a view to the convenience and comfort of the country at 
laige I would ash if 11 would not be adviseable in all eases of 
disputed land to authorise its betng attached forthwith by the 
Collector who on a decision being passed by the Court would 
make it over along with the collections to flic person in whose 
favour the degree is given Such Amendment of the Rcgula 
tfon above alluded to would not only remove all impediments 
to the cultivation but would also be a great relief to the Police, 
in preventing those numerous and serious affrays which occur 
in all parts of India respecting boundaries of estates 

Before I close this letter 1 will mention that as far as my 
own experience goes I am convinced the processes of the 
Zillah Courts are frequently obstructed by the disqualifications 
of Tannadars who are in most instances the dependant and 
sometimes the servants and ryots of the principal Zammdar 
residing within their jurisdiction Hardly ever knew an order 
passed by a magistrate agamst a wealthy Zemindar that was 
not evaded in some way or other The celebrated Codes and 
Pandects of Justin an furnish excellent materials for a Provin 
cial Government and contain one Regulation in particular 
which is admirably adapted to this country and applies to the 
vtery circumstance I have just mentioned I believe it is actu 
ally in force in China — namely The exclusion of any person 
from the office of Police Officer or Tannadar m the district 
where he was born and the prohibition of such officer or his 
son from contracting mamage with a native or inhabitant or 
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fiom purchasing slaves lands or horses within the extent of 
his jurisdiction 

I hive not time to pursue this subject and hope that what 
1 hive said comes within the limits of the Indian Libert) of the 
Press 


May so i8so 


"iours y 

A MOrUSSULITL 


June n i8so 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 


The last Report of the Benevolent Institution for the ms 
truction of Indigent CHRISTIAN Children contains a very 
Satisfactory account of the progress of this excellent Chantv 
Under the patient and steady industry of the Committee of 
Managers one School for Boys now containing 168 and one 
for Girls now containing 94 have been established in Cal 
cutta There are also Schools at Serarapore Dacca and Chit 
tagong In that at the last Station which has been lately 
established a number of grot n up lads of 17 and 18 have at 
the r earnest request been permitted as well as their Junior* 
to attend and learn to read The following Extract describes 
an interesting class for whom instruction is now required the 
small lut growing Native Protestant population The high 
characters of their Converts and the scrupulous manner in 
which it is weighed and uttered will occasion it to be received 
in Bengal with perfect confidence in its accuracy 

In addition to these schools circumstances are now such 
as to call the attention of the Institution to Christian children 
of a somewhat different description In the course of nineteen 
years a Native population of Protestant Christians has gra 
dually arisen in Bengal and 1$ now spreading itself into Hin 
cioosthan Commencing with one individual baptized in the 
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.river Ganges December 28th 1800 on a profession of faith m 
the Redeemer of Mankind who still continues and honor to 
the Christian name these Native Protestant Christains with 
their families and relatives who have also separated from the 
superstitions of their ancestors now include of nearly a 
Thousand Individuals in the province of Bengal alone This 
Native Chnstam population it will be wise to save from the 
most distant approach to that state in which the Institution found 
thdse children for whose benefit it was instituted 

"Relative to the character and general conduct of these 
Native Christians who have embraced Christianity from a 
personal conviction of its truth the Managers of the Institu 
uon feel it a duty the) owe to the cause of religion to speak 
with precision which they are fully able to do as in the 
course of nearly twenty )ears they have witnessed their con 
duct under a great \anet) of circumstances they have beheld 
some of them suffering oppression from their countrymen 
thtir names being cast out as evil and their nearest connec 
tions with whom they had lived in the utmost harmony and 
comfort torn from them merely because they had embraced 
those ideas respecting the worship of God which their own 
conviction told them were most consonant with the will of 
their Maker — they have seen others of them calmly rejoicing 
in the Christian faith on a dying bed while surrounded by 
their old acquaintance in some cases urging them to return to 
their former idolatry and assuring them that by merely repeat 
mg an incantation in the name of their former idols they 
would immediately recover their health — and they have witnes 
sed the great bulk of them patiently laboring with their own 
hands from day to day that they might provide things honest 
in the sight of men although some of them had previously lived 
in case and reputation without working at 3II They therefor** 
bear witness that although they have not that firmness and 
energy of mind which so adorn the British character m fide 
tit) truth purity temperance and uprightness they exceed 
ever) class of natives with whom their connections in business 
have for so man) )cars made the Managers acquainted how 
ever distinguished for wealth rank or learning Amidst all 
the weakness 3nd infirmity with which their conduct has been 
in some instances marked they arc almost the only natives in, 
whom the) have discoieted a desire of abstaining from the prac 
ticc of imquit) from a sense of the presence of the Deity 
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Tiic knowledge they have acquired of the habits of these 
Name Chnstains m such a series of years enables the Mans 
gers of this Institution to judge respecting their real cnaracter 
am! when thev feel thcniseUcs called upon to plead for the 
Interests of the Children which a bod) already so numerous 
must necessarily furnish they feel it tlicir duty faithfully to 
communicate to the public the result of their observations As 
ahead) hinted they have no expectation that the Hindoo or 
Asiatic character will ever be full) changed That energy of mind 
which has in every age characterized the luropcin and from 
the day of Alexander to the present moment comprizing the 
largest portion of the period in which mankind have been civz 
lizcd has given him the complete dominion of the world the 
purest system of Christianity will never impart to the Hindoo 
It cannot be rc3sottablv expected although the application 
of this energy to every pmse worthy object is justlv a<mbed 
to the superior influence of Christianity in Britain the forma 
tton of the character itself is to be sought in other causes pnvsi 
cal as well as men I'd These were not without their effect on 
the Grech and the Macedonian character they formed the 
Romans for universal conquest nor were they altogether absent 
in the character of the Samdinauan the Sa\on and the an 
cient Briton nor wholly ineffective when superstition spread 
1 er most halcful influence over the British Isles It is the 
I appy union of these causes with the genial influence of hte 
raiure and of religion in her purest form which has fixed the 
character of those to whose fostering care the God of provi 
cence has now committed the millions of India Until the 
wants of the Asiatic shall be as numerous and as difficult to be 
supplied as those of the Northern European and the heat of 
the tomd zone be as braang to the human frame as the sknows 
of Britain this change will be expected in vam and where the 
sincerest belief in the soul transforming truths of Chnstiamtv 
penades the mind the shades of defect in the human character 
eser chiefly of Asiatic weakness 

In addition to this it ought to be considered that everv 
Native Christian who withstands vice md exhibits in any degree 
the features of the Christian- character must possess a stionger 
abhorrence of iniqum and a far greater degree of that fear of 
God which alone cleanses the heart than a Euronein Christian 
equally exemplary in his conduct- Such have the happy effects 
of Christianity in Britain that a man is formed to almost every 
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pect This under the Divine influence the} ascribe chief!) 
to their constant perusal of the Sacred Scriptures for ihe sake 
of sshich numbers of them have learned to read after the) had 
n ade a profession of Chnstianm 

Is is for the sake of imparting to the children of these 
Natives Christians the abiht) to read the Sacred Scriptures and 
of training them up from their earliest pears in an acquaui 
tance with them that the Managers of this Institution wish 
to extend to them its benefits While the) do not esteem it 
human or equitable to den) to other lvalue children the bene- 
fits of knowledge because thev prejudices of their parents will 
not permit their being trained up in the knowledge of die 
Hoi) Scriptures particulars when these children are so desi 
rous of obtaining instruction with those who are w tiling to 
study the Sacred Scriptures as is the case with the Native 
Christian population now rising up the opportunitv should he 
full) unproved It is the wish of the Managers therefore tn 
addition to that knowledge of Anhmetic, Geographv and His- 
tor) which the) are attempting to communicate to other 
Native )Outh to bring these up in the studv of the Scriptures 
as full) as is done with Christian }outb in Britain ibat wbd» 
they are rendered equal to their reighbours in that general 
knowledge which enlarges the mind and commandi respect ihej 
mav be made acquainted from their earliest vears with the 
^acred \olume which is able to make them wise unto salva 
tion and grow up imbued with its doctrines and ns pure 
rccepts a blessing to their neighbours and an honor to the 
Christian name 

From these Native Christian Schools of which thev think 
the population alreadv mentioned is now sufficient to furnish 
children for Five or Six it is their intention to select from 
time to time the most intell gent and able >ouihs for the Col 
Jcgc recentlv established at Seramporc that there the) itoj be 
tome complete masters of their own classic tongue a know 
ledge of which attaches an estimation to its professor in ihe 
eyes of his countrymen conferred neither bv rank nor bv 
riches and which with that information relative to other sub- 
jects which this Institution is intended to impart mav en3lle 
them to become an extensive 1 Jessing lo their counirv 

The Managers now mtreat the Pul lie in general to accept 
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their warmest thanks for the generous encouragement with 
winch they have honored this Institution from the beginning ; 
encouragement, which thev doubt not has afforded that satis- 
faction to their own mimls which they esteem a compensation 
for every expense incurred in supporting this Institution, and 
which will not be lessened by their reflecting, that now, nearly 
« Thousand souths bearing the Christian name, arc through 
their liberality, rescued trom that state of ignorance and \ice 
ninth rendered them a burden to the commit nit}, and aroused 
to usefulness in life for which the way has been opened to 
them, and not a few of them evidently walking in the paths 
of piety and true religion. At present the funds of the Insti- 
tution arc, u is true, completely exhausted ; but the Managers 
have never been in the habit of accumulating funds — and the 
public has with unfailing liberality ever met their wants. Nor 
do thes ion template any very heavy additional burden in the 
Native Christian Schools thev arc about to erect, or in that for 
Girls at Chittagong , at least it will be their endeavor to con- 
duct them on as economical a scale as possible, that they may 
be as hide expensive to ihc Christian Public as they can ren- 
der them As long, therefore, as there is reason 10 hope, that 
the Institution is beneficial to the community at large, (and 
longer the Managers ihcmsclics have no wish for its conti* 
i nance} they feel assured that they shall not address the Public 
of India in vain" 


flv Order of the Committee of Managers, 
] MARSHMAN. Secretary. 


Scram pore, April, 1820 
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this Establishment . wlulc, therefore, a portion of the task remains 
to he accomplished. I hope tn witness the exposure and public 
discussion of us defects, as the on!) radical (ominous word ! ) 
tetned) for listing and efficient miprm cnicnt 

To attach such sentiments ‘* 1 1 IE MANY", might preju- 
dice a scr) meritorious class, which has never just]) incurred 
the odium of advocating discussion , I am therefore willing to 
subscribe myself. 


Your obedient Servant. 
Calcutta , June 9. 1820 ONT Or THU TEW 


NATIVE JURIES 

To the Editor 0/ the Cofeutto Journal 

Sir, 

I was glad to see the letter of "a young register ' in your 
Journal, of the pth May, and hope* the example will be followed 
by other young Registers as well as old Judges A free but 
temperate discussion of public questions is of infinite service to 
a State, as you well know , and it cannot therefore be too much 
encouraged 

Tho’ I concur with your Correspondent in the general tenor 
of his reasoning, there are one or two points m which we mate 
nally differ I consider, for instance, that a Punchaict bears no 
resemblance whatever to a Jury A Punchaict is never employed 
in Criminal Suits, where Trial by Jury is of the most impor 
tance , and it frequently consists of only one person It is in 
lealitv no Jury, but an arbitration , and, as such, a Zillah or 
City Court is empowered to refer it (with the consent of the 
patties) in all cases of money, or personal property, where the 
amount does not exceed 200 rupees , and in all complicated 
cases of disputed Debts contracts, kc exceeding the above sura, 
the Court are authorized to recommend to the parties to refer 
such cases to a Punchaict of their own election See Reg xvi, 
1793 On this point, therefote the young recister has nothing 
to complain of 
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With regard to Trial by Jury, if it be real!) true, that tt 
lias been succwsfull) introduced in Cejlon, all that can be in 
ferred from this circumstance is, that the names of that Island 
-ml. higher in their moral character and attributes than ti- 
ns Uses of this cotmtn, who are most nssurcdls not in a fit state 
to dense am benefit from so noble an Institution 

The same cause which renders it so '* difficult la estimate 
the value of A a In e Eiutence" would operate still more power, 
fulls and pernictousl) on the 1 erdicts of A’flbtr Junes 
1 allude to the frequency of perjwn. and the total absence of 
moral integriti tn the Name character In fact I do not be 
licsp that at am Station in the countrs it would be possible 
to find twclsc honest and conscientious Names to ewpanne! 
on a jurv 

Before iniprovenicnts of this nature air thought of in 
this «><mtn we must cruieaunir it? raise the Name character 
a little abuse lb present standatd In the eradication of vice 
and more espcculls the sue of perjur). and this can onjr l»e 
effected In funnhments more sesrre and frrepimt than under 
the pic-sent ssstern I ear t * the unit inurnment with which 
to worl on mind* so totalis discord of religion niorahtv and 
honor 
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5e\en Principles ok Political Science, m John Galt 

t E\ery man is created to the same rights but is not 
endowed With the same power , some men being formed with 
more strength of bod) or of mind than others 

i L\cr) man is by nature disposed to exercise his own 
mil without reference to the consequences ns tlic> maj aficce 
ethers 

3 To present tins natural despotism from being injun 
ousl) exercised b) the strong on the wcah, gosemmcim have 
been conlmcd 

j The basis of all goicmmciu is the natural institution 
of families in which parental affection is the counterpoise to 
die despotism of the father, who is necessarily the natural 
superior 

j This affection induces the father to limit the mdul 
gcncc of his own inclinations and to adopt a general princi- 
ples of action, which has for its object the welfare of lus 
farad) 

5 This welfare is related to the welfare of ocher families, 
by which a community is constituted wherein families occupy 
the places of individuals their respective interests being repre 
sented by the fathers 

6 To preserve to communities a simulant) of order, 
subordination and of the mutual interests inherent in fami 
lies magistrates are chosen and these not being possessed of 
any natural counterpoise of affection to their inherent despo 
tism laws hate been invented to regulate the administration 
of their authority 

y Laws are the result of expedients to meet accidents of 
climate of territorial circumstances and of events arising from 
modifications of human actions , and they form the political 
constitutions of nations 
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Se'en Prlncifles of the British Constitution 

1 The British climate obliges the inhabitants to provide 
stores o£ llie necessaries of life for seasons of inclemency the 
circumstances of the kingdom in respect to its different parts, 
compels the chief magistrate to consult representatives from 
the different parts and in return to delegate his authority to 
local magistrates and events arising out of the conduct of 
individuals have rendered it necessary to anticipate the recur 
lence of such accidents 

* The British constitution recognizes as its fundamen 
tal principles the existence of property the necessity of repre 
sentation and the utility of hereditary privilege 

% The welfare of all families being dependant on pro- 
perty political power under the British constitution is raea 
sured by that standard 

4 The nobles as their titles indicate are supposed to 
represent certain portions of the land the members of the 
House of Commons are required to possess a certain special 
quantity of territorial property and the electors must in like 
manner be also qualified by a smaller description of freehold 
possession These constitute what may be called the landed 
interest 

5 But the progress of industry and inventions having in 
towns, formed another species of property besides that depen 
dant on the soil the elective franchise of citizenship has been 
devised to represent it hence the ongm of freemen of 
boroughs and of burgesses in Parliament 

c So distinctly is the principle of property the vital 
principle of representation in the British constitution that 
anciently the king could not delegate his authority to local 
magistrates who were not in possession of a certain annual 
income arising from the soiL But the growih of great towns 
has rendered the institution of sup-ndiary magistrates expo- 
nent instead however of being paid b\ the Crown thev 
should be supported by the local interests where thev arc 
appointed to act 

7 The onlv personal privileges therefore recogmted bv 
the British constitution are those of inheritance and prero* 
pative cstat Iishcd to prevent the evil of ambitious mmpcti 
tors for power hence those who enjoy them arc placed imtne 
diatelv around the throne 
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7 o the rdilor oj the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

The ten interesting and amusing letter from Cl M of 
Bombay inserted in your Journal of the 5th brings to my 
recollection an ad\cnture that happened to myself a short 
t me ago so very similar in all its circumstances to the one he 
describes that I could almost gne it you in his own terms 

\ou must know in the first place that after a residence ot 
some sears in Cilcutta where I had heard much of the magni 
ficencc and hospitality of the British Inhabitants of the Upper 
Provinces I at length resolved to make a trip to those favoured 
legions and eaTl) in the month of May I embarked at 
Cbandpaul Ghaut on hoard of safe and comfortable Pinnace 
A strong easterly wind carried me on at a very expeditious 
rate and at the expiration of twenty days I had the satisfac 
tion of bringing to at the ghaut of M — r a station v hich in 
point of situation and dimate certainly yields to none m the 
country 

It was in the afternoon of a delightful day that I left my 
boat and ascended one of the bastions of the Fort desirous of 
enjoung the charming view of the green hills on one side 3nd 
the magnificent Ganges on the other which at that moment 
was av smooth as a mirror and covered with numerous boats 
under sail a more interesting and romantic prospect could 
not be imagined and the picturesque of the scenery was still 
further brightened by a group of venerable invalid Sergeants 
sitting in their shirts and pyejamahs on the edge of the bas 
tion — I entered into conversation with one of them whose 
countenance bore the marks of shrewdness and intelligence and 
a dialogue ensued so similar to the one between the Cochin 
humourist and your Correspondent that the coincidence must 
appear surprising to your readers on this side of India 

May I ask you Sir what provision has been made for the 
Civil and Criminal Administration of Justice at this station ? 
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Some people ibioL the best in the world ft is the least 
troublesome ai any rate for there is no Justice at all tin* 
station 

But surcls Sir the Government would ntstr Icive so 
populous u town altogether without comtituted authorities ? 

Sir, the constituted authorities were required elsewhere 
s e liasc none left but the executioner 

On further enquiry I found this to be really the case the 
Magistrate had beert sent into another district on deputation 
two or three months ago and there being no other Civilian at 
the station to act for him the court during the whole of that 
time had been absolutely closed I continued my queries 
Pray Sir can you tell me what may he the occasion of 
that large assemblage of people whom I passed at the ghaut ? 

Whs Sir they are poor people from the other side of the 
water who arc conte here on Court business a distance of 
many miles for you must know Sir a part of that district over 
the way lias been transferred to this station they hate been 
detuned here for these to <ljys by the strong winds which 
prevented boats from crossing the Ganges and they now as ail 
themselves of this fair s\ rather 

“Then I suppose Sir that the immense crowd I perceise 
on the opposite shore are people in the same predicament on 
ihcir journey hither surely this arrangement must be ex 
ceedingly inconvenient to the inhabitants of that district ? 

It js so Sir and the poor people complain sadly of it A 
friend of mine who is owner of a small village on the other 
<ide told me a few days ago that while he was detained here 
ibour Court business his village was put up for sale at the 
ether station (which is 10 miles from this) and would have 
been sold but for the humanity of the Collector 

( 1 took out my pocket book and noted down these parti 
culars determined to mention them to my friend the M— r of 
C — 1 m my next letter) 

Pray Sir are the people here hospitable ? 

Hospital Sir— why— Sir hospitals enough and of van 
ous sorts and that s all we have left except Psalm singing 
The tnith of this remark I had an opportunity of ascer 
taming in the course of my stay 
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\ou will perceive from the above Mr Editor that my 
•vdicnturc is as \er> similar to that of your Correspondent 
C T M ns far as the frowns of fortune are concerned as foi 
) cr smiles which he alludes to I am sorry to say I did not 
experience them 
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On the River June 20 1820 


July 15 18-0 

Ghauls — On Wednesday night about 1 1 o clock the 
Durum at the gate of Messrs BREEN 1 COS \ard ins stab 
led b\ in unknown Assassin 1 ho escaped under eoier of the 
night He was lying on a cot near the gate (which was locked 
for tl e night) and received the wound on the outside of his 
right arm Just below the shoulder which prevented the ms 
trument from entering a Mtal part The wound is about an 
inch wide ti o inches and a half deep and appears to have 
been made by a sharp instrument 

It is supposed that the Assassin was some one whom the 
Durwan had resisted at unseasonable hours when attempting 
to pass through the \ard to or from the waterside as he has 
been often menaced when doing so In the execution of his 
duty man} affairs have occurred owing to Seamen climbing 
over the gate at very laie hours Not long since a very serious 
cne took place in the \ard lately occupied by Mr SMITH 
which reqi ired the interference of the Civil Authorities 

There is no passage for Seamen or Labourers of any des 
ciiption going to and from the Shipping 8-c during the day 
or night ben een Beebee Rosss or Armenian Ghaut and the 
< 7 W fort Gl aut a distance of about a quarter of a nufe 

As connection with this fact we cannot refrain from offer 
mg a few remarks on the seeming inattention or indifference 
of the \uthonties to whom the improvement of the City of 
Calcutta is entrusted — to the repeated complaints and repre 
sen rations 1 hich have been made from time to time regarding 
the Ghauts generallv and the state of those about Clue Street 
in particular 
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Thai intolerable nuisance, Jacksons Ghaut, has been for 
>ears past an announce to all classes of people whose occupa 
tions oblige them to reside within its neighbourhood, as well as 
lo persons crossing the water or Imng on board Ships anchored 
in the rner abreast of it But to the Hindoo population of 
this city, it has been and still continues a source of still more 
serious csil The) complain that the present practice of 
throning all the collected filth of this populous town into die 
Riser, at so centrical a spot as Jackson s Ghaut, is not onl) 
pernicious io the health of the name population generallj, but 
is attended with objections highl\ prejudicial io the religious 
worship of the Hindoo people What is there discharged say 
*he\, has not time to be carried to a sufficient distance from 
the town, even by the whole ebb tide to ensure it not being 
floated back again by the next flood which dispersing it all 
f^er the met, renders it nnnhoiesome and oflensne to drink 
pllho from religious mouses, the Hindoos are obliged to give 
the waters of the Ganges a preference to 3II others for culinary 
purposes which renders it highly desirable that the element 
the', are thus in a manner compelled to use in the preparation 
of their food should be free from the general and off ensue 
contamination to which by the existence of the present prac 
tice it is inevitably subject 

The remedy at first proposed for this was the removal of 
this Nuisance to a spot lower down on the banks of the riser 
to the southward of Tort William but ibo here ir would be 
far less generally offensive than in its present situation still 
it was thought that the dwellers in Garden Reach and Chow 
nnghee would be materially annoyed and inconvenienced by 
such a change A distant spot to the eastward of ibe town 
was then suggested for the purpose of forming pits receive 
whatever might be carried from the cm and we understand 
that the details of ibis plan arc so hkeH to meet even objec 
lion that U is actuallv before the proper Authorities and will 
very probably be adopted bv them as the most effectual method 
of relieving the metropolis *n general from an eul that now 
infests one' pan of 11 grievously, and extends its influence far 
and wide 

Connected with thts removal of the present Nuisance from 
Jacksons Ghaut improvements in the appropriation of this 
and other spots for public Wharfs, and landing places for 
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merchandize and passengers might take place at the same 
time The delays experienced m the shipment and discharge 
of goods which are now taken to the single Wharf of the 
Custom House is felt as a serious evil by all those interested 
in the safety and dispatch of their export and import transac 
tions To remedy this it is suggested that certain situations 
should be selected along the banks of the River as far as the 
tiers of shipping extend placed at convenient distances from 
each other and each near to some public thoroughfare of the 
town and small "Wharfs planned and constructed for the 
purpose be built there with steps crane and shed each under 
the superjntendance of a Custom House Officer At these 
Wharfs might be shipped and discharged all goods of eiery 
description not subject to dut) or drawback while those only 
which are subject to either of these should be taken as before 
to the regular Custom House Wharfs which would divide the 
labour space and risk in such a way as greatly to facilitate 
dtspatch of business in general 

Among the many eligible spots which might no doubt be 
selected for the purpose of constructing such Public Wharfs 
two have been suggested by a respectable and experienced In 
dividual who has given much of his attention to this subject 
These are first Jacksons Ghaut situated between the Premises 
of Messrs h\ D and Co and those of Messrs BREEN and Co 
in Clive Street and the second immediately to the southward 
of the House occupied bv John Elliot Esq At both these 
places Goods would find an easy and expeditious passage to 
any pan of the Town and articles intended for Exportation 
might be brought there with equal ease and convenience 

If these W harfs weie made Public Ghauts or Landing 
places to be alv ays accessible from the River or from the shore 
t all hours of the day or night the public convenience would 
be still greater At present it appears there is no public 
landing place between Beebee Rosss or Armenian Ghaut and 
the Old Fort Ghaut a distance of a quarter of a mile <0 that 
persons going to and from Ships m the River resort to the 
landing places in the Private Ship-vards of the several Build 
ers whose premises happen to be most conveniently situated 
with regard to their Ships The safety of property in these 
\ards is in some degree exposed by this indulgence even dur 
ing the day At night however the risk is much increased 
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and accordingly these \ards being shut at sun set considers 
hie inconvenience is experienced by those who are thus forced 
m embark or land el sen here and constant quarrels happen 
between obstinate persons it ho persist on obtaining free 
access to these dosed passages and the Peons who are placed 
to guard them — of the nature of that alluded to in the inci 
dent which We mentioned at the beginning of this p3ge 

The state of the Ships Moorings in the River may be 
though sufficiently connected with this subject to deserve a 
word here also Along ihe shore abreast of Clive Street 
where by far the greater number of Ships lie these Moorings 
are placed at unequal distances from each other for which 
there appears no adequate reason as by it the spaces between 
the tiers of ships moored to them are consequently unequal 
and much spice is lost By a more careful laying doi n of 
these Moorings a greater number of Ships could be brought 
within a given space and sufficient room be still left tor the 
passage of boats and the additional security and convenience 
this would afford to ibe Shipping Interest with the additional 
revenue produced by the Government from the occupation of 
their Moorings would render the i mproiement advantageous 
to all parties 

These are ill topics closely connected with the improve 
menc of the Ctt) and rnrt oi Calcutta and we sincerely hope 
that the* will meet with that attention from the Conservancy 
or Police or such other Department as may consider them 
under their immediate charge to which their importance to 
the interests of the community at large and to the Shipping 
and Mercantile Body *n particular fully entitle them 



DEALERS IN GRAIN 


To the Editor oj the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

Notwithstanding the various attempts which have been 
made by argument and ridicule to effect the conversion of 
those worth) Gentlemen — whose philanthropy is shocked by 
the manifest injustice and laxity of our Government in per 
nutting the Native Dealers in Corn to turn their commodities 
to the best advantage — and although the unanswerable argu 
ments of Adam Smith have been put in requisition and the 
experience of nations has been appealed to to expose the 
utter absurdity o£ the policy which would shackle the Free 
dom of Trade and impose restraints on Dealers which roust 
orove fatal to the increase and exercise of industry and conse 
quently destructive to the interests of the community - Not 
withstanding all this the supporters of the Coercive System 
still continue to indicate their existence by an occasional repe 
tition of their former complaints and by calls for the intefer 
ence of Government to crush the devoted Bunyas 

At the head of this formidable confederacy we find that 
x enable projector denominated by his adversaries BOB 
SHORT by his partizans B S and by himself BARNEk 
SAW KINS — Associated with this Trio juncta in uno in the 
generous task of overpowering the Bunyas is one who under 
the designation of A PATNA MERCHANT most pathetically 
laments the deficiency m our laws which do not furnish him 
with the power of compelling the Bunya to dispose of his Com 
at the price which he (the consumer) may deem a fair price — a 
deplorable case and most unjust law * That the speculations of 
B S even backed by the avowed experience of A MERCHANT 
in the shameful obstinaev with which the Bunyas pers st in ende3 
vouring to sell then Gram at as high a price as possible should 
have we ght enough to induce any interference on the part of an 
enlightened legislature is I fancy in event not just to be 3ppre 
bended and surelv the svstem is m ttself too palpably absurd 
to deceive inv one who will give himself the trouble of examining 
US con position Happily it is not nccessarv at this time of day 
to insist on the pol cy the necessity" of freedom in all transactions 
which relate to the disposal of property whether in Commerce 
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or Agriculture, or to deprecate the interference of Government 
m the propert) or speculations of the subject. The darkness 
is Inch generated those prejudices, which maintained their arbi 
trarj sway so long, and which inculcated the dangerous doctrine 
that national prosperity must be purchased 3t the expcnce of 
tndmdual freedom, has long been dispelled , principles of more 
enlarged and liberal policy have succeeded, and the grand truth, 
that the interest of the individual is the interest of the whole , 
has been established beyond the reach of controversy 

/( is not to he denied that a case may happen of such a 
nature as to render expedient a deviation from this general pnn 
ciple of freedom , hut such a case must be of rare occurrence 
and the circumstances attending u must be very strong and the 
remedies very scarce, if it warrant a departure from one of the 
most established principles of Political Economy That these 
general maxims apply with equal force to this as to any other 
country, wall not, I imagine, be denied, even by B S The 
popular prejudices against Cora Dealers have always unhappily 
been of the most virulent and implacable nature That the 
Com Dealer is necessarily the enemy of the people, that hi* 
interest is invariably the reverse of theirs, that he will keep up 
the price of his Gram, and even destroy it rather than dispose 
of it at what they conisder a fair price, are opinions which have 
been too often expressed to excite astonishment , yet very little 
consideration is sufficient to show how erroneous these prejudices 
are and that the conduct of the Corn Dealer is influenced bv 
the same circumstances and regulated by the same laws as any 
other dealer His policy ts to provide for the inequalities of 
the seasons to make the supply accord as exactly as possible 
vwth the demand To effect this he will hoard up his Com 
\ hen the price is low and faring it to market when it is high 
s hich is exactly what is wanted and which Governments have 
endeavoured to effect by a number of arbitral and vexatious 
regulations tending only to disturb what would naturally 3tid 
advantageously have taken place It never uas never can be 
the interest of the Dealer to endeavour to sell his Com at a 
higher rate than the state of the supply warrants, still less can 
« be his interest (as has been ignorantly held) to destroy one 
part in order to sell the remainder at a higher rate A moment s 
reflecuon will T think sene to show that he never can bv 
dcstroving one part be enabled to sell the remainder at a price 
sufficiently high to compensate for the loss he must sustain m 
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'•what was destroyed IE again he endeavours to sell this Gram 
at a higher rate than is consistent with the state o£ the supply, 
he obviously discourages the consumption and the Com is left 
on his hands It will hardly be necessary to demonstrate that 
he will not sell it at a lower price than the state o£ the market 
will enable him to procure Thus uc see that the interest of 
the much abused Corti Dealer is not only not at variance with 
the consumers but corresponds most minutely with it 

With all this the Corn Dealer is no Philanthropist, he does 
not pretend to feelings more disinterested or to motives more 
f ure than his neighbour the Cloth Merchant and although his 
conduct may unintentionally have been instrumental in avert 
mg a famine or softening the horrors of a scarcity — he affects 
no particular benevolence, nor aspires to monies different from 
the rest of mankind Let him not then in common justice, be 
denied to the negative and scanty praise he lays claim to— that 
of being actuated by no worse motives than his fellow-creatures 
To expose the inutility as well as injustice of the arbitrary laws 
against Ingrossing Forestalling and Regrating — is a task which 
is scarcely necessary m the present age The revolution which 
the writings of Adam Smith have effected in the science of 
Political Economy must prove fatal to a system so insuperably 
hostile to the principles it inculcates The prepossessions which 
have been entertained in favor of those Laws by many may be 
accounted for by the supposition that they operated in keeping 
down the price of Grain and it was thought that they originated 
in the affectionate zeal oF Government for the interests of the 
people But a little examination will prove fatal to this 
flattering unction and will show us in its true light the motive 
for this disinterested measure 

During the reign of Lh/abelh when the transportation of 
Corn from one place to another vs as mconceiv ibly difficult owing 
to the badness of the loads and imperfection of conveyances — 
a toll or t ix was levied in all the fairs and markets on those 
\ lu> brought their Grain thither for sale — of this toll part 
went into the Koval Trcasun and the rest was appropriated bi 
tlu Karon who held the lands surrounding the district The 
hardship of this tax naturally made the Dealers desirous of 
t\ ailing it— -which they did by endcavovmng to dispose of their 
Gram on the roads or elsewhere pmaielv, without bringing 
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it to market The consequence was that laws the most rigorous 
and arbitrary were enacted imposing the severest penalties both 
on buyers and sellers who were forthwith denounced b) the 
odious appellations of Ingrossers Forestallers and Regraters 
and consigned without remorse to the contempt and indignation 
both of Government and people So much for the justice of 
those Laws — let us now view their policy The) are manifestly 
impolitic because thev do not answer the purpose for which 
the) were framed Experience has amplj shown that all 
attempts even b) the most despotic measures to divert Com 
merce from its natural course or to prevent men from pursuing 
their interest in the way which seems best to them — roust ulti 
rnately fail The experiment lias been pushed to the utmost 
and is not likely to be tried again It has proved that the La' 
maj safelv confide to the people the care of their own interes 
o' which they are generallv better judges than the legislature 
To do otherwise is a manifest sacrifice of the common bv s of 
justice to in idea of public utility which nothing but the most 
urgent necessity can justifv 

I forbear making further comment on the speculations of 
ft S and his friends Their complaint* are selfish and puerile 
their proposed remedies arc inquisitorial and would if adopted 
t inadequate 10 the end proposed It may appear an cm ta«k 
to these fruges consumers nati — whilst grumbling under the 
fancied exorbitant price of Grain — to frame a svstem of t hich 
the benign influence shall be to sprevd plenty ami cheapne** 
over the land — but tins vision has attempted by wiser 

heads than them — with what success let the experience of the 
world declare 


Danaport July 18*0 


I remain ^ our » 
A CONSUMFR 
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SANSKRIT DERIVATIONS 


Therefore thou art inexcusable O man whosoever thou 
art that judgest for wherein thou judgest another thou 
ccmdemnest thyself for thou that judgest doest the same things 

To the fdttor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

Dr Tytler advances an argument Vera* commenteth upon 
it 1 Z remarketh upon both the Doctor and his Commenta 
tor and P — attacks them all three ! - — Now I consider that 
unless some one step forward with dictionaries and grammars 
under hu arm and by authorities prove the truth — the letters 
of the alphabet with all their combinations which I should be 
•very otry to base to calculate all the Synonomies for Verax 
in the Gradus and the faulty Doctor s namesakes withal will 
not be enough to supply denominations for every combatant 
that may enter into the field of this controversy 

\erax in his attempt to prose the joguc he lied uses the 
expres 10ns combined ignorance and carelessness the harsh 
n-ss of which P — remarketh upon as unpardonable but 
retorts an equal rudeness as he is pleased to call it by accus 
ing him of double ignorance &.c and he adds his intended 
— wise remark that NAGA signifies 3 Serpent shews un 
common deficiency 

P — is urong in hts judgment as to his crime in thus judg 
ing I refer him to my motto and bar all rudeness In the first 
place as he himself spells Naga naga why should he consider 
the NAG \ of Verax others lse than Naga (with the first long) ? 

That Naga is different from Naga I agree with P — - but I 
assert ancl bring "Lexicons to nn lie! that Naga as well as Naga 
means a Serpent So that whether VTRAX intended the first 
syllable to be short or long will make no difference The 
Amera-cosh * has these words Saila Vnkshaw Nagavagau 


* Not hav ng Letters vwh dots under them as wr Hen in the 
or g nal we ha e subst tuted Roman l-tt-rs for such dotted ones where 
the word is marked n 1 talcs and Ital c letter 3 where the word .3 
» the only means by which wc could duungu sh them 


v Roman 
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The word Naga {or \ga) signifies a mountain and a tree The 
translator o£ this work adds to these also 3 a serpent — 4 the 
sun — His lesltmon j is not hones er infallible The Hemn 
chandra<osa sajs Aga syannaga vattarausaiie sansripe Chenau 
which means the word Aga (or naga) signifies a tree a moun 
tam a serpent the sun This is sufficient to warrant \ erax s 
assertion that that Naga is “a Serpent For Hemachandra 
would not have entered such into his Lexicon unless he had 
good autliorm for the words 

P - — «eems to found an argument upon na and gama signi 
f)ing decidedU not and to nio\e — thus naga a hill or tree 
anj thing which does not go or mo\c this is without due 
consideration of the meaning of na when prefixed to words — 
na is expressive of resemblance pmation difference diminu 
Uon inexcellence or defect prohibition and other meanings. 
Thus in the fifth sense na does not decidedly negative the word 
«o which it is prefixed but as applied to a serpent merelj ex 
presses a defect in his gait Thus a serpent is also called 
Jihmaga for that he moves crookedl) or tortuousl) Bhujaga 
for that he moves on his shoulders Uraga for that he moves on 
hi« breast &c 

Although he has a tolerable notion 
Of aimtng at progressive motion 
*Tis nt direct tis serpentine 
He works with sinuosities along 

Like Monsieur corkscrew working thro a cork 
(Not corkscrew s pro\) stiff Don Prong 
■ — —3 Fork) 

The proof of tins is thus — in the Caumudi a Sanskrua 
Crammar are these lines 

Tadsadrisvam abhavascha tidamatvam tadalpata 
\pravastvam virodascha nanvartha shatprakcrtitan 
\a 1} has sin qualities — resemblance pmation differ 
cnee diminution in excellence or defect prohil mon The 
Manonma a ccinmentarv on this work gives the foUov mg 
example < Ftfie r life in the art r “ipsxstsfr g«asT ei-Vvart ame 
All other beasts save the cow and the horse are mcxccltent or 
defective in qualm " 

Here Apasa ah does not mean that ihev arc NOT Brute 
leasts bur are less excellent beasts than those mentioned Naga 
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a« applied to the sun a mountain a tree has different denva 
tions 

Verax seems to ha\e been misled by the very letter he com 
menled upon in his derivation of kalanjara but F — is 
inexcusable in observing that naga signifies (agreeable to all 
Sanskrit Lexicons) a tree a mountain without adding the whole 
truth xu that One of these Lexicons (and more for aught 1 
know) the Hemchandra cosa expressly adds to the two former 
Synononues those of a serpent and the sun — I leave P — 
to his own meditations and recommend strongly to his attention 
the Chapter from which my motto is taken and all Sanskrit 
Grammars and Lexicons 

kukkuta krodah May 30 1920 TOBIAS 


August 4 i8ao 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 
College of Fort fVtlham July 31 1820 

On Monday the 31st instant being the day appointed by 
His Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings Visitor 
of the College of Fort William for the Public D sputations m 
tl e Oriental Languages the President of the College Council 
Sir James Edward Colebrooke Bart the Officers Professors and 
Sti dents of tl e College met at 10 o clock in the forenoon at 
the Government House when the Honorable the Chief Justice 
the Lord Bisl op of Calcutta the Honorable J Stuart and the 
Honorable J Fcndall Members of the Sipreme Council and 
tie Honorable Sir Francis MacNaghten Judge of the Supreme 
Court with Major General Hardwicke Major General Thomas 
and many other Civil and Miliary Off cers of the Presidency as 
\ ell as several respectable Natives were assembled 

The Marchioness of Hastings Lady East Ladi D Oyly 
Mrs Udny and several other Ladies honored the College with. 
their presence on the occasion 
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At to o Clock His Excellent) the \ isuor attended bv the 
Officers of His Excellcnc) s Suite entered the room sphere the 
Disputations were to lie held As soon as the Visitor had taken 
his seat the Secretary to the College Council presented to him a 
Taper contuning the subjects of the intended Di putations 
"Inch commenced in the following order 

FIRST — PERSI \N 

Posttton — The Persian Language although eminently 
edapted to Poetr) and Romance is essentially defective in His- 
torical Compositions and incapable of Philosophical Disqui 
sition 

Respondent Lieut J Martin 

First Opponent Lieut G L \anzetu 

Second Opponent Mr H Lane 

Moderator Lieut D Br)ce 

SECOND — HINDOOSTANEE. 

Position — The Hindoostance Language is better adapted 
to Metrical than Prose Composition 

Respondent Mr G Cheap 

First Opjxineni Mr A Thellusson 

Second Opponent Mr T Hjatl 

Moderator Lieut Ruddell 

THIRD — BENGALEE. 

Position — The prosperity of a Nation is closely connected 
-with its Agricultural Impros ements 

Respondent Mr J R Best, 

First Opponent Mr H Lane 

Second Opponent Mr H Cummmg 

Moderator Resd Dr Carey 

FOURTH — SUNSKJUT (Declamation ) 

On the superior Knlow ledge of the powers of the Sunskrit 
Language possessed by the Ancients as compared with that of 
the Modern Hindoos 

Mr T R Best 
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When the Disputations were concluded Mr Goad one of 
the Members of the College Council presented to His Excellency 
the Visitor the sevenl Students of the College who were entitled 
to leceive Degrees of Honor Medals of Merit or other Honorary 
Rewards adjudged to them at the Public Examinations of the 
past year as well as the Students who at the Examination held 
m December last had been found qualified to enter upon the 
Public Service by their knowledge of two Languages and had 
consequently obtained permission to quit the College Mr 
Goad read the certificates granted by the Council of the College 
to each student in pursuance of the statutes specifying the 
proficiency which he had made m his prescribed studies of the 
college and the general tenor of his conduct 

When the certificates had been read the Visitor presented 
to each Student entitled to receive a Degree of Honor, the usual 
Diploma inscribed on Vellum and at the same time expressed 
the satisfaction which he felt in conferring it 

The Prizes and Medals which had been awarded to the 
several students were also distributed to them respectively, 
after which His Excellency the Visitor read the following dis 
course 

Gentlemen of the College of Fort William 

I am happy to have it in my power to remark that the 
Reports of the Proceedings of the College for the past year are 
highly creditable to the Members of the Institution 

If we view the result of the Examination held m the course 
of the year either with respect to the number of students exatm 
ned and found qualified for the public service or to the very 
short period of their attachment to the College we shall find 
that this year will hear a favourable comparison with many of 
the preceding 

But with regard to the habits and disposition of the 
Students and their exemplary attention to the discipline sta 
tutes and rules of the Institution this year stands honorably 
conspicuous and will not be found inferior to any m our annals 
The greater number of Students have been uniformly indus 
tnous except when interrupted by sickness and the application 
pf those who have laboured under this disadvantage has not 
been suspended beyond the period of actual necessity 
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There have been two examinations during the >ear, one in 
December last, and one in June 

The Gentlemen of the Civil Service who Mere found quah 
bed for entering on public Functions at the examination in 
Dec are Messrs Trotter, Wells Davis, Shore, and Grote 
* * * 

The general result of the Examinations of this )ear is, that 
out of Tsventj three Students, fifteen hai e been found qualified 
for the Public Service Of whom it is remarLable that one has 
qualified himself in t«o Months and three Weeks, one in five 
Months, five in less than eight Months — and three in less than 
ten months 

There has been one instance of misconduct, since I last 
addressed }ou, which it has been tiecessarj to visit with the 
penalty of Expulsion but as the individual has been compelled 
bv long and severe illness to quit this country for a time, and 
has thereb) been depnexed of the opportunity, of which I trust 
he would have availed himself 10 redeem his character and 
station I purpose!} forbear from designating him more per 
sonallv 

* * * 

I regret to have announce that the apprehension* which 
I had occasion to express at our last Meeting of the probable 
departure of Dr Mathew Lumsden have been realised He lias 
icsigncd his Office in the College, and proceeded to England 
with impaired health after a long service, during which this 
Institution has been greatlv benefited hj hi* talents zeal and 
learning 

It is now Gentlemen above Twenty >ears since the founda 
non of this College During this period the Institution has 
furnished 400 Students for the public service, and has produced 
more than 150 Moris in Oriental Literature including Gram 
mars and Dictionaries in sixteen various Eastern IJtigtngcs 
and Dtalccts 

To these will shortl) be added Grammars of the Nipaulese 
and Newaree Languages f» Lieutenant A) ion The Nipattlese 
appears to be a Dialect of the Ilindoostatmcr or at least a den 
vative of the Sanskrit and is spoken b> the inhabitants of tfic 
vallev of Ncpaul The Newarce is described as an Original 
language in use with the Goorkahs 

I cannot allow the Gentlemen of the College who arc now 
about to enter on the Public Service, to depart without a word 
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ill bvhortalion a« jo their future course mi the uu Held of 
cmplov merit before them 

Mhat 1 have to say, I have m substance mil before but 
the subject ntmot lie too frequent]) brought to the minds of 
those sslio ire destined to fill the dignified md exalted stations 
to which you Gentlemen tin) now aspire 

In qualifying yourselves by a competent knowledge of the 
languages of Indn jou ha\c crcibtilil) acqmucd yourselves of 
your first duty in the Company j Service 

\ on arc now entering on a career in which you will have 
Mill higher duties to perform and towards which your recent 
acquirements arc of inestimable value 

More important functions cannot l>c conceived thin those 
which probibly in a shoit period may devolve on some of 
you 

will be the representatives or your country, few m 
number jilitdtt an immense popul ition To your care the 
character of youi nation and the administration of its govern 
ment will be entrusted On the conduct of every one of you 
niav in sonic measure depend whether our government wvl! 
be a blessing or a scourge to our subjects whether we shall 
enjoy their attachment or sigh at die knowledge of their 
disaffection 

The annals of the world do not furnish another instance 
*o flattering for the reflection of a people as the influence 
enjoyed In the British character in Indn Contemplate the 
manifestation of that influence throughout this vast empire 
and ask yourselves in what the secret of such a sway consists 
Observe die reliance so generally pi iced on our intervention 
the confident recurrence to our advice to our instruction to 
cur kindness the universal profession of the comforts (a newt 
word for central India) reaped thro our fostering care and 
sav whether so remarkable an cfTcct could exist but from the 
experienced probity and fair intention of our Civil and Mih 
tary Functionaries In this they 3re the representatives of our 
country a glorious conception for it is not on our individual 
dispositions that the natives so repose themselves but on our 
sense of the conduct which they know to be held obligatory 
by us as Britons If as I have said a worthier boast was never 
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submitted to the honest pride of a nation, of what degenerate 
stamp must be he tv ho could shrink from his share of effort to 
render it permanent I Is there one of you who could bear tho 
thought of blighting a single leaf in such a splendid wreath, 
b) his misbehaviour or suffering it to wither bj his apathy? 
The exertions of every one of you will in ume be required to 
keep the precious trophy fresh and lustrous To this end, 
you must not think your present acquirements sufficient lour 
study to obtain a ready and extensive command of the lan 
guage by which you are to work on the minds of the native 
must not be remitted It is only by the power of displaying 
accurately and forcibly the considerations or principles which 
you wish to impress that you can impart the benefit of your 
more cultivated intellect to those whom you wish to improve 
and persuade To improve and to persuade those around you, 
will not be a gratuitous duty superadded to the discharge of 
your immediate trust respecting your honorable employers 
The simpler interests of the Company cannot be better advan 
ccd than by the moral melioration of the inhabitants far 
beyond this the Company have not never could have another 
tbject so much at heart as the happiness of their native sub 
jtets and the reputation of their own country 

A few words of more minute recommendation may not be 
superfluous I need not I trust enjoin you to be honest and 
upright The innate principles of your hearts confirmed by * 
your education forbid the supposition that you can ever be 
otherwise The desire to be just is a necessary consequence, 
hut to be really so you must always be on your guard Beware 
of gtvmg your ear to flatterers and favorites and of shutting it 
10 the needy and oppressed Beware of entrusting the bust 
ness confided to vou to those who will abuse the trust reposed" 
in them and draw down infamy on you Beware also of your 
selves of those passions which are ever ready to hum man 
away from his best designs Beware that you fall not by habits 
of extravagance into the power of extortioners who will exer 
rise an irresistible influence over you plunder the community in 
ycur names and finally humble you to the dust rendering yout 
future davs wretched and disconsolate Be patient and alien 
trve to the cry of distress Repel it not even though It be 
clamorous and obtrusive for your humanity has to male large 
allowance for ignorance Let universal benevolence guide 
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jour attentions ami temper guard vour actions Thus will 
you uphold the character of your country ami exalt your own 
Thus will you secure the esteem and applause of your Got ern 
snent and fellow countrymen . the lose and respect of the 
people, and what is above all the cheering approbation of a 
happy consaencc 


August | 1 8 jo 

OrriCE OI CHOWDRIES 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 

Sir, 

I hate read in your Journal of the 8th Instant, a Letter 
from A JUNIOR RFGISTrR on the subject of Chowdnes 
I am toting in the Service, and hate not yet had much 
experience hut I confess it surprised me not a little that one 
who had attained the situation of a Junior Register, should 
ask such i question as that contained in the last paragraph 
The office of Chow dree I am informed has existed from 
time immemorial all oter the country a late Magistrate, 
howetec it appears thought proper to abolish it within !us 
jurisdiction hut by what authority is not stated I conclude 
he had none and if so it was no more within hts competence, 
I apprehend to abolish the office in question than it would 
have been to issue a Proclamation abolishing the office of the 
Got emor General 

The Judges of Circuit probably viewed the matter m this 
light, and ordered things to be placed on their former footing 
It is absurd to suppose that a Magistrate may without any 
authority whatever, take upon himself to do in the district con 
fided to bis charge, any thing he likes, and that his official 
superiors may not correct his unauthomed acts without chap- 
ter and verse for that purpose Is it not sufficient that he is 
their subordinate ? 


17 
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It may be thought presumptuous m one so inexpcrtcna.il 
to offer am opinion but it strides me thai Magistrates ought 
alnaji to bear in mind that their business is not to introduce 
ness hws but to c\ccute those enacted and promulgated in 
due form md with proper authorits were they to do this 
we should not so frequently set m different Districts subject 
to the Mine lan s rules in force so widely different 

lillcth July st tSso A JUNIOR ASSISTANT 


1 input 5 t8so 

El \ MOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS 
To lie Lditor of (lie Calcutta Journal 


SJR/ 

Should the accompanying Etymological Speculations he 
deemed worthy of a comer m that Paper which has had the 
honor of gis mg publicity to the profound reflections of TALLY 
He for Itahum aj he may be called; sny niid/ughr oil will not 
ha\e been burnt in \am and 1 shall rather enjoj die head 
ache which intense thought has inflicted upon your humble 
Servant 

ISAAC NEWTON Knight 

Bengal — is derived no doubt from the name of the first 
Gentleman who is recorded to hate landed here after the Act 
of Parliament passed in the a^d of Aurungreebe BENJAMIN 
GALE (Qy — an ancestor of a late worthy Commander of the 
Body Guard ?) Is it not likely that another passenger b\ the 
same ship settled up the country and by a process similar to 
th3t used b\ Constantine in baptising Byzantium inflicted his 
well soundmg Christian denomination of BENJAMIN. HARRIS * 
upon the heretofore Heathen City of Kashi, since called by all 
pious persons Benares 
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' Patna — Insli and Sanscrit have been prosed beyond all 
doubt to be one and tlic stmt language. why should it not. 
when l'lato s Atalantis existed hast been used bs a people 
governed by the sunt taws and acknowledging the same Sosc 
uign — who b) the way, might base resided at Atalantis (the 
modem M Helena is one of its mountains according to All Beg), 
as a kind of halfway house — assuming this trilling allowance, 
and supposing the Monarch of all India — Ireland — and the 
Island of Atlantis, to liasc been called PAT Is \GU, or PAT 0 
J\ VOX ! which is exceedingly probable we base at once a scry 
dear awl extremely satisfactory derivation for the name of the 
abuse City — as Alexandru from Alexander — London from 
Lud or Lun King of Britain — kidderpoore from Messrs 
K\d s aud Co Rx. Lc 

**"' Dum Durn — When Richard the ist was in Palestine, he 
1 ad as was natural a learned Pandit to teach him the Arabic 
and bj merit languages the mine of this man was Ram Hurrcc 
Btswuss and in addition to his grammatical labours be was 
emploMal as Gomdah General or Spy in Chief to the most Chris 
tiah Arms Well one night. Ram Hurrcc died of a Sanscrit 
scrh or as some have n of an Arabic root and amongst his 
papers there was discos crcd the following curious account ol 
the derivation of the name Dum Dum now applied to our Artil 
leiy Cantonment By the way I gi\c this upon indisputable 
authority having seen the original relation in Ram Hurrees 
own writing ai the house of my esteemed friend Lawrence 
Templeton Esq (Author of Ivanhoc) into whose possession it 
' came when the Wardour Manuscript was so obliging entrusted 
Iti him b\ that excellent Antiquary Sir Arthur 

Translation of the Paper left by Ram Hurree Biswass 

W/ien Alexander the Great had conquered aff India he 
pitched his tents in a pleasant place about four coss from the 
banks of the thnee sacred Hooglily There as xvas his wont, he 
began to build a City, but forbore to name it until the Augurs 
should declare an auspicious day On the 17th of February, 
(old style) Alexander was looking at his troops who were per 
forming the gay evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance to the music o£ 
i \ pounders aided by a light running accompaniment of hand 
grenades and 13 inch shells a Congreve rocket being discharged 
now and then to mark time" At this neri«A Heohestinn was 
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sudden]} dispatched by the Soothsayers, to inform the King that 
the fortunate moment for naming the City -was 3t hand Hep 
hestion flew to execute lus commission , but, owing to the lively 
accompaniment aforementioned, which was kept up to the 
Pyrrhic dances he found it impossible to make the King hear or 
comprehend the purport of his mmion At last, losing all pa ti 
ence, and using a little of that familiarity, which induced him to 
„re3d Alexanders letter upon a former occasion, he dapped his 
mouth close to the Kings ear, and exerting his lungs to the 
utmost, roar d out, "Are you deaf — deaf i" 'No', shouted 
Alexander, in a \oice like the sound of a steam-engine in 
full play — * I ro not deaf — deaf , and III be d — d if you’re 
dumb dumb ? As this happened at a moment is hen the must 
cianj were directed to play Forte, three mines being sprung to 
increase the effect, as the two great drums are used m Beethoven’s 
Battle piece, this I say, happening during a passage marked 
T F the commencement of Alexander's sentence was lost in the 
• row , the latter part of it alone reaching the ears of his con 
fidant who thought it was the desired order, — Hephestion pulls 
out his watch (by McCabe) the lucky moment is passing, he 
runs be flies to the Priests who are waiting with certain uten 
sds to baptize the City, he arrises panting almost broken 
winded at the altar the Priests raise their utensils , shouts rend 
the skies and the fasonte of the Hero roars out ‘ DumDum 


August 8 1820 

PRICES OF NEWSPAPERS 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal - 

BiR, 

1 am one of those unlucky wights who arc doomed to svalk 
up the hill of bfe, and not over its smooth plains and this most 
powerful reason presents me from addressing you as 'A SUB 
5CRIBER' As I know you to be a man of feeling, however, I 
trust you will take my case into consideration 

I was lately a Subscriber to the Oriental Star, and though 
I more than once complained of the want of News in the lucu 
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luuam of that Editor, there was alwayj something in it, that 
would at lean give you a good pretext for finding fault, and 
thus the interest of the thing was kept up Since ill licamj ha\e 
xeaved to shine upon m I hate with many others of Its sup 
jMHtrrs been tnmleiml over to the II mV. iru a Paper which 
though it generally comes too late to be perused before break 
fast yet comes sufficient)} soon, for I have every day diligently 
s irehed its pages and in (lie whole of them I cannot find one 
paragraph to excite interest enough even to make me find fault, 
I his Sir is a hard ease and rcall) you should consider me 
and others of m\ caste who arc excluded the benefit of your 
Journal b) cither giving us another Paper merely as a sort of 
Summary or else to present our falling into utter ignorance, 
gisc us as much of sour Daily Sheets as you can for Lite 
Rupees 


Vours, fee. 

Calcutia dug s i8to A I OVER Or NLHS 


NOTE 

If the \\ ntcr of this Letter had licen knots n to us we should 
not base thought of addressing him thus publicly as a pm ate 
Communication s ould ha\c answered all the purpose but as he 
conceals himself and professes to speak for others he as ill pro 
bably expect to sec something in icpls to this Letter sent as 
t is for publication We base only to remark that from the 
confuted circulation of Newspapers in India compared Willi 
England the price is necessarily higher — there being no other 
readers of News than the British population here so small 
compared with that at home v hile among Englishmen settled 
jn India there arc perhaps not more than one tenth, of. the. 
readers of News that would be found in the same number of 
Englishmen elsewhere The indifference in die one case and 
the avidity in the other to learn all that is passing on the stage 
of public events is one of the most striking features of contrast 
that India bears to England 

It has been attempted to allure readers by publishing Papers 
at less than the usual price but the attempt has been unsuc 
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cessful Those who arc not like our Correspondent LO\ER 
OF NEWS Mould not read the most interesting subjects treated 
in the ablest even if paid for their labour and the apathy 
of the commumt) must be roused Defore there can be an) 
amendment on this point Those Mho arc on the contrary, 
real Lovers of Neus are liberalh disposed to patronise Mhatever 
Paper may furnish them with the earliest and most interesting 
intelligence for which they are Milling to pa) an adequate con 
Sideration To do this effectually it is necessary to maintain a 
large Establishment to have an abundant supply of materials, 
intelligent persons in all the departments extensive Corres- 
pondence in the Interior of India and supplies of Newspapers 
and Books from home with a large capital at command and 
prompt payment to every one concerned 

The Month!) Disbursements of the Calcutta Journal 
Amount to nearly Eight Thousand Rupees, Jf the price of the 
Paper is ere reduced some portion of the Establishment must 
be discharged The first consequence Mould be that the Jour 
nal could not longer be made as earl) as full or esen as inter 
esting in its intelligence as a combination t>f liberal support 
now enables it to be The addition of a few Subscribers would 
not only not xecoser the loss occasioned by diminution of pnee 
but it would be nothing compared with the loss that would be 
sustained b> discontinuance on account of the Papers being- 
inferior m all particulars to its former standard Thu would 
continue progressively until it would at last come down io the 
seduced price and reduced circulation of the cheaper Prints or 
perhaps disappear altogether 

It should not be concealed also that one of the reasons of 
the preference shewn to the Calcutta Journal and of its main 
taming a wider circulation than an) other Paper in India esen 
at the disadvantage of nearl) a treble price per month is the 
undivided attention which is gi'en to it by all concerned as 
nothing unconnected ssith its publication in am shape sshat 
eser is transacted in the Office or allots ed to interfere with the 
one object m view whereas, in esciy other case ibe ranufka 
tions into which the Offices branch are all so many drawbacks 
on the attention being confined to a gi'en point. 

Since the establishment of the Calcutta Journal no less than 
Six Newspapers have been discontinued within the short space 
cf less than two years — the Calcutta Garette • — Morning 
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J’osi — Gnanlian — Time? — Mirror, — and Oriental Star : 
neither of them from their particular wens in politics being 
objectionable, for they were of all complexions ; — ■ The Calcutta 
Gazette, anti ministerial, and fond of controvcn** ; — the 
Morning i’ost, devoted 10 Missionary and School Intelligence, 
and breathing in every page piety and peace ;• • — the Guardian, 
■» Sunday Paper, of no derisive political character, but remarka- 
ble for that which characterises the llarkaru now ; — the Times, 
full of original writing, scientific, liberal, frank, and metaphysi- 
cal in religion and politics, inclining to scepticism in tlie one, 
and to pure democracy in the other, but always behind hand in 
News, and written often in an obscure and difficult style ; — the 
Mirror, sound in politics, pure and spiritual in religion, full of 
benevolence and good will to man, but gloomy and forebod- 
ing, and loving to speculate on abstract principles, rather than 
to gratify the appetite foe minute details of passing events ; — 
the Star, having most of the requisites for success, moderately 
advocating civil and religious liberty and promoting useful 
knowledge, but valuing Science rather than News, and not suit- 
ing its contents to the rank and class of those among whom tts 
cheap price fitted it peculiarly to find a wide circulation 

These "ere the respective characters of the several Papers 
enumerated, at the time of their discontinuance , — and the 
season of such discontinuance was, in every one of the cases, that 
the price was not sufficiently high to cover their disbursements, 
so that the Concerns became embarrassed and in debt, and were 
ultimately obliged to be broken up A11 the Papers now re- 
maining in Calcutta, except this Journal, are so mixed with other 
branches of profit, that they may be said to be in a measure 
supported thereby The Government Gazette , being the pro- 
perty of a public body, and possessing many immunities and 
privileges for the support of the laudable end to which its profits 
arc applied, can, from these aids, support a large Establishment. 

• It will be thought little creditable to the piety of this exemplary 
community, with all its professions, when it is stated, that this paper, 

— though conducted by a Gentleman of acknowledged talents and 
unimpeachable integrity, in the Honorable Company’s Service, and 
devoted almost exclusively to the fuitherance of philanthropic and 
benevolent objects, and to the maintenance and propagation of 
Christianity — had, from being perhaps too exclusively con fun ed to these 
secretly unpalatcable though openly reverenced subjects, dwindled down 
from a circulation of several hundred copies, to the mimbe- of 30 only, 
and, we believe at the period of its discontinuance had only 18 actual 
SUBSCRIBERS What a volume is this simple fact, on the difference 
between public profession and private feeling 
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The India Gazette from the very considerable quantity of other 
printing done at its Office, the vast influx of Adi crtisements of 
ciery hind, and the weight and influence of its Propnelors, can 
support -a roll better .Establishment The Hurkaru, from its 
connection.™ th the Public Library, Ware Rooms of Boohs and 
Stationery, a Daily Advertiser, and general printing, can also 
support a good Establishment But Calcutta Journal, standing 
alone, on the single ground of its merits or defects does not derii e 
support from such adicntttious aids because they could not be 
resorted to without disadi image to the character of the Paper, 
hones er it might increase its profits, and that character can only 
be maintained by a steady persescrance in th c line of conduct 
hitherto successfully pursued 

For ourselves we desire to see all the remaining Papers hold 
tbeir ground, and maintain an extensive circulation , — the 
Government Gazette, for the sake of the Orphan Institution to 
which we believe its profits are applied , — the India Gazette, be 
cause it generally teaches sound doctrines and is v cry ably con 
ducted being one of the best Papers in India, notwithstanding 
its temporary aberration in applauding the doctrines of Mr \ on 
Gentz the great decry er of the Benefits from the 

Liberty of the Press and all the amusement which Us wood-cuts 
has afforded to AMOROSO and his loyal subjects at which we 
have no doubt the Editor has laughed as heartily as every one 
else except the gloomy and horrified ENGLISHMAN — and the 
Hurkaru, because we have understood that it contributes to the 
support of a very worthy and excellent man and a numerous and 
deserving family If all could be brought to unite however in 
one common cause we should be the first to hold out the hand of 
cooperation — but this we fear is hopeless 

We may close this Notes which we have extended to such 
a length principally to avoid the necessity of similar queries 
being addressed to us from other quarters by stating tnat when 
the Calcutta Journal was first established Sixteen Sheets or 6j 
pages were issued in the course of the Month at a charge of Six 
Rupees, — and that now Ninety Sheets or 360 pages are issued 
at a charge of Tuelve Rupees m addition to the expence of 
Engravings Titles and Indexes, which alone have in some 
instances cost more than 500 Rupees in one Month The com 
parative price therefore has been considerably reduced and thc 
proportion of that reduction as compared w ith quantitv is about 
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from 8 to 3 — Nothing short of a scry extensive circulation could 
support such a difference of rate, but this circulation we hope to 
maintain rather b) the character than the price of the Paper, 
though this, if its sale should be considerably increased, might 
and viould be reduced — ■ Without such further increase, how- 
ever, an) reduction of its present rate would be the first probable 
step to the breaking up of the Concern, — an event, which, 
ardcntl), as it ma) be desired by some, is, we hope, )et far dis- 
tun At all events, no exertions shall be wanting on our parts 
to protract the period 


BENEFIT Or CHOWDRIES 
To the Fdttor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

1 apprehend )our Correspondent ' A JUNIOR REGISTER”, 
has not experienced the inconvenience, which arises from there 
rot facing established Chowdries of the different trades and 
professions among the Natives of some places having chuppras 
sees to procure b) force, or otherwise, whatever articles or 
workmen he mav have had occasion for If he had not that 
description of persons about him, it is probable lie would find 
the same difficulty as others often do, where there are not 
Chowdries to procure articles and workmen Perhaps he has 
not had the means of knowing that there is another description 
of persons called "MATES,’ who superintend workmen, and 
tike the ’ Dustooree,” if Chowdries do not Could it reasonably 
be expected, that Chowdries (who are many of them useful and 
respectable men) would devote their time and attention to the 
general management and control of the people of each class and 
piofession, without some pecuniary remuneration for their 
trouble and support ? Piobabl) more experience, and a better 
knowledge of the manners, dispositions and customs of the 
natives, may, hereafter induce “A JUNIOR REGISTER” to 
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admire the wisdom of the Judge of Circuit, who re-established 
the Chow dries in the case of appeal, to which he alludes 

I am. Sir, jour's He 

July 15, i8so AN ADVOCATE FOR CHOWDRIES 


August 9 1820 

LIBRARY SOCIETY 

Among all the various Institutions, in which benef ts arise 
to many by the spirited exertions of a few, there is none, perhaps, 
in which the advantages at union arc more apparent than in 
those of Public Libraries To men of literature, there are a 
considerable number of standard Books that are really neces 
sary, for the occasional elucidation of points connected with 
almost every branch of study , and in proportion to the real 
utilit) of these, are they often most expensive To persons of 
general reading there are among the new Publications that 
jssue from the Press some approved ones that all desire to read , 
and even those least given to occupy their leisure m literary 
pursuits still feel it necessary, tn order to keep pace with the 
general march of society, and to avoid appearing wholly igno- 
rant of what is passing around them, to know the contents of 
popular Reviews the outline scones of the popular ISovels and 
to be able to say something however superficially about the 
last Edinburgh the last Quarterly, Waverly, The Antiquary, 
Ivanhoe and Anastasius and to have some acquaintance with 
writers of such celebrity as Lord Byron and Walter Scott 

Supposing only fifty persons of the three classes inclusive to 
exist in a city like Calcutta, it would be necessary for each of 
these to expend money enough to purchase the respective works 
in question — and if the collections of the fifty were separately 
examined there would be found perhaps ten copies of some 
works twenty of others and even forty of those most in request 
By the union of the means of these fifty directed to one object 
and the concentration of the Books in one place, it would be 
evident, however, that one or two copies at most, of each. 
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would be fully sufficient for ill and tint all the money expen 
tied above duplicates might either be saved or applied to the 
purchase of works beyond the means of individuals unless 
men of fortune or to works of less expense hut m much grea 
ter number and variety than any single person would venture 
to accumulate 

Such a union of means has been happily accomplished la 
the formation of the Calcutta Library Society and the effect 
already produced by it is a practical illustration of the truth of 
the maxims hid down The History of this Society is known 
to most of our readers as we have spoken of it before on several 
occasions but never with so much satisfaction as at present, 
since the Report of its last General Meeting enables us to state 
some striking facts in confirmation of the great benefits likely 
to arise to the community of India generally by a liberal sup 
port of this excellent Institution 

This General Meeting was held on Friday last the 4th ins 
tant and was very nuraeiously attended It appeared from the 
statements of the Secretary that less than Twenty Eight Pro- 
prietors had been admitted within the last twelve months and 
that the Tunds were in so flourishing a condition that several 
Thousand Rupees were allotted for the purchase of Standard 
Books (the supplies having been hitherto confined to new Pub 
lications) under the superintendence of a Sub Committee 
appointed expressly for that purpose 

It also appeared that Mr Underwood the London Book 
seller had now given up furnishing the Library with Books 
and that Mr Richardson (decidedly the most attentive and able 
person that could be chosen) alone furnishes the Soaety with 
Books and has executed his task much to the satisfaction of all 
concerned In consequence of this regular supply of New Pub 
lications from one House a great inconvenience has been avoi 
ded for formerly while two Houses were supplying Books 
at the same time the Library was filled with duplicates which 
were always sold at a great loss The increased income of the 
Library now amounts to nearly Two Thousand Rupees per 
Quarter and us Funds bid fair to prosper exceedingly By 
having convenient Rooms granted in the Town Hall free of all 
rent or charges a saving occurs of no less than Twelve Hundred 
Rupees per annum which v ould be otherwise expended in rent 
on the most confined scale 
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The present rate of admission as a Prop ne tor 11 by paying 
T"0 Hundred Rupees as a premium for which consideration 
*he person is entitled to a Share in the Stock of the Society, and 
this Share becomes actual property, as it can lie transferred or 
sold and is sure to increase in value 

In addition to this a Quarterly Subscription of s j Rupees 
ts paid by each Subscriber to support the current supply of 
Jsciv Publications and beyond this all Sums accumulating arc 
devoted to the purchase of Standard Books by which means the 
Library will really become very valuable in a few years and 
deserve the support of all who have the interests of Literature 
at heart 

It may be as well to idd that the value of the Shares or 
ihe rate of admission for Proprietors increase with die value 
of the Literary Stock for instance last year it was 150 Rupees 
this year it is soo Rupees and next year it will be a^o Rupees 
jer Share This would be of itself a strong argument for 
•speeds application on the part of those desirous to become Pro 
pnetors but the strongest motive will no doubt be found in 
the vast command of Books which cvcrv Member of this Institu 
lion acquires at so cheap a rate by the union of his means with 
those of others 


August io 1820 

E\ ILS or CHOM DRIES 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

I have not been able to f nd among the written Laws and 
Regulations of this countn any mention of the Office of Cbow 
dry and am therefore inclined to think that if it possesses 
the stamp of legality (which I very much doubt) it must owe it 
to the Lex non script a or Common Law and may perhaps 
be confined to particular parts of the country 

Blackstone observes that Tie Lex non scripta or Un 
-written Law includes not only general customs or the Common 
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Lavs, propcrlv so called but also tlie /xirbcular custom* of 
certain parts of the kingdom and likewise those particular 
latrt that are by custom observed only in certain Courts and 
Jurisdictions 

I understand that it Goruckpore these Chow dries arc so 
numerous and their enactions and impositions so oppressive 
that the) have become a public nuisance which loudl) calls for* 
the interference of the constituted authorities I am of opinion 
however that if their influence could be kept within proper 
hounds the principle of the establishment of a head man for 
ever) profession or calling whether b) the name of Chowdry 
or Mate (as with the Nooneahs Bildaum &.-c ) or Ghaut Manjee, 
would be beneficial to the Trading Community in facilitating 
their transactions with the Natives 

Where Chow dries do eMst the) are generally made respon 
siblc for the fulfilment of ever) contract made with those of 
their calling as well as for the money paid in advance a rea 
sonable Dustoor , as a remuneration for their trouble and risk 
ought not therefore to be considered greater hardship than the 
small per ccntagc voluntanlv paid on insurance of property 
but the grand difficulty is to prevent the perversion of what is 
m itself good and salutary into a source of extortion and fraud 
On this subject I shall quote a paragraph from a very sensible 
bn ter • winch is as applicable to a Magistrate as to a Prime 
Minister To prevent the abuse of a thing from becoming 
destructive of Us use constitutes one of the first duties of a 
Minister and at the same time a duty which it is most difficult 
to discharge 

I have been informed bv several intelligent Zemindars that 
under the Mogul Government there were Chovsdnes of Per 
gunnahs who acted with the Canoongos in regulating the 
internal administration of estates the latter being considered 
as Officers of Government and the former as being employed 
on the part of the Zemmd3rs who allowed them, a Dustoor of, 
two or three rupees annually from each village m the Pergunnah 

I was further told that the office was abolished at the same 
time as that of Canoongo in the Lower Provinces though it is 
not named m any of the Orders and Regulations relative to the 
Abolition of Canoongos 

* Gifford s Political life of Pitt. 
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The designation of Pergunnah Chow dry appears bow 
cicr to ha\e been hereditary and is sail in existence in the 
District of Tirhoot but I do not belies e it is acknowledged by 
the Court and one at least of the duties of the office continues 
to be gratuitous!! discharged at the present period namely, 
that of establishing the \ enck, or Price Current of the Gram of 
each Tussil according to which such rents are collected as are 
pavablc in kind or agreeably to an estimation of each crop 
(BhowUe) and not at a fixed annual rate (Ticca) 

"lhe remark of the Marquis Cornwallis in his Minute of 
May 1793 respecting the Office of Canoongo might with much 
justice be applied to many other name Appointments and 
Sinecures 

If a local cus om is required to be ascertained belter esi 
dence regarding it s ill ah ays be obtainable from the inhabi 
tan ts of the district of respectable character than could be 
procured from the Mofusstl Canoongo \ hose official attestation 
and declarations base long since fallen into contempt and d <- 
regard in toe e>es of the people from basing been invjriabh 
made the cloak to every species of fraud and abuse These 
Officers therefore are not only useless but their continuance 
would be prejudicial to the country 

It ma\ with equal truth b» said of those wretched 
Auroeen who are occasionally deputed by the Courts to con 
duct local investigations, that their official reports arc made the 
cloak to every speaes of fraud and abuse and that these 
offices are not onlv useless but prcjudical to lhe country In 
fact it generally happens that one of the parties concerned 
has sufficient interest with the Omlab of the Court to get a 
creature of his own appointed to the situation of Aumecn 3nd 
I need not add that in all such cases should the Magistrate 
Jlovv Ins judgment to be in any way influenced b\ the report 
of the \umeen he cannot avoid passing an unjust decision 


7 irhool 
July *3 iS« 


I am Sir \ our s &c 
\ MOT-LSSIL 1 TE 
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A PATRIOTIC SUGGESTION 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

Ever) Englishman must join in the feelings you express at 
the eloquent and feeling Address of the Noble Visitor to the 
Students of the College of Fort William It was worthy of the 
man and of the occasion \our wish that it were printed in 
every language m India and circulated in every corner of this 
emptte has led me to suggest through the medium of your 
Journal that a very extensive publicity amongst the Natives 
might be given to it if it were translated and published in the 
Lngdnrshan with some account of the plan and object of the 
THL COLLEGE It would indeed be no unworthy employ 
incnl of the Tiofessors if they were engaged to draw up annually 
111 Native Languages a Summary of the Proceedings on the 
Annual Examinations leaving out the trivial details and care 
fully retaining every sentence which like the passages you 
allude to show the spirit and tenour of our Government Copies 
of this printed as an Ukhbar might be sent to Residents, 
Judges and Collectors to give away as a compliment to 
Native Gentlemen remarkable for their rank or their information 
The proceedings of our greatest Institution for favouring the 
acquisition of the Native Languages by the European Officers 
of Government ought to excite an interest in the Natives and 

one in which both Europeans and Natives ate deeply interes 
led There are not yet many bonds of common interest between 
llese classes and the most should be made of everv one that 
exists 


Witgusf 8 
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PUBLIC ROADS 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir. 

The instances in winch a statement of grievances and an 
appeal Tor redress through the medium of the Calcutta Journal * 
base been found productive of benefit to the Public, are numer 
ous , and I therefore with confidence address myself to you now, 
assured that after the serf candid and satisfactory Jvotice- 
which appeared in jour Paper some time ago, from a Gentleman 
h gh in authorit}, that I have only to state my complaint to 
ensure attention to »t , 

To be brief then — a few nights ago, returning from All) 
pore (where I feel the pure breezes and undisturbed retirement* 
pcculiarl) grateful after the confinement and noise of the shop) 
at that part of the Road between the Militia Lines and the 
Bndgc, where some very necessary repairs are now going on, mj 
Horse suddenly ran upon a large pile of bricks, placed most 
conveniently in the sery centre of the road, and falling down 
with violence treated me to a somerset over his head 

It is true m> Wife and Child were not thrown out of the 
Buggy and dangerously hurt, but that might have happened, 
had I been provided with those blessings iSeitber had I my 
skull factured my collar bone dislocated, or mv leg broken , but 
all these grievous evils might also have happened, and certainly 
were not prevented by any care or foresight on the part of 
those superintending the repairs My Horse, however, has been 
much, injured, and my Buggy damaged. 

Having thus stated my misfortune, I would humbly suggest 
the means of obviating such occurrences in future I would 
advise that the materials for repairing the Roads, shall be placed 
on one side of the central path, an expedient which will not 
cost much additional labour But if it be absolutely necessary 
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that the said formidable heaps be deposited exactly in the centre 
cf the bights a), (which my ignorance of such matters will nod 
allow me to dispute.) at least let it not be denied to the unsus 
pecting tenant of a Buggy or other \ehicle travelling that way, 
to have some beacon to warn him of his danger , — let a post 
svith a light on it be planted on the spot — an expedient adop 
ted in England m such cases 

I consider it a duty imperative on me to state this for the 
benefit of my fellow citizens I desire to impute blame to no 
one, and feel satisfied that measures will be adopted to prevent 
the recurrence of such accidents m future 


Your’s, SLc 

August 18, 1820 A ROADICAL REFORMER 


BRAVE OFFENCE 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

The offence with which you stand charged by the Hurkaru 
of this day, is of the gravest nature and must I fear most 
materially affect you with your Subscribers It is of no less 
magnitude than that of actually giving to them, a greater quan 
tity of matter than that which you originally stipulated to give • 
and as you doubtless possess the means of compelling them to 
read the abovementioned extra matter — you have much to 
answer for inasmuch as you may materially injure the health of 
lour Readers by cramming them with a greater quantity of 
nourishment, than they are capable of digesting 

The Hurl aru, has therefore, set your conduct in an origt 
ml and I must say heinous light, and well merits the thanks of 
the community for his philanthropic and most disinterested re 
marks His amiable modesty indeed, will not allow him to con 
trast his own admirable conduct with yours , but I think we 
should ill repay the many important obligations we owe him 
were we to allow his unobtrusive bashfulness to deprive him of 
the praise which is his due I hold it therefore only justice to 
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state, that the Hurl am is a most innocuous production, seldom 
or never containing any thing calculated to excite that deep 
interest tv Inch is so baneful in a climate like India, and winch, 
to use an expression of Dr TYTLER'S, * has sent thousands to 
the grave' On the contrary, the light and flimsj materials of 
which it is composed, arc admirably fitted to dispel any thing 
like deep thought , — and the considerate Lditor, generally con 
trivcs to make himself so ridiculous, that he affords a fund of 
entertainment which I have known of essential benefit in Hypo 
chondriacal eases To sum up its qualifications, I understand 
(mind I don t vouch for the fact) that it is coming into very 
general use amongst the Medical men, as a powerful narcotic, 
and has been known to produce effects little less wonderful than 
* Dr Solomon's Balm of Gilead or ' Warren s Blacking ’ 

There do, occasionally, to be sure, occur in the flurkaru, 
paragraphs which have appeared in the other l’apcrs some 
months previously, and also Parliamentary Reports from the 
wonderful DOLBY, who possesses the rare talent of making his 
Reports more brief yet more correct than any other Reporter; 
— but it is always m the opinion of the patient to skip such 
novelties, along with the Editors frequent puffs of his patron's 
commodities 

I cannot conclude without paying a tribute of praise to the 
Editors disinterestedness, in not raising the price of this Paper 
when he must be perfectly aware, that all hia Subscribers would 
sd readily and cheerfully assent to such a proposal Instances 
like this, of the total absence of every selfish feeling are alas f 
seldom to be met with, and their occurrence ought therefore to 
be hailed as symptoms of improvement in human nature I beg 
you to mark, that there is no cavilling or captiousness in the 
charge which is now preferred against you . — no abuse, nor 
envy, nor animosity, discoverable in the composition The 
Editor is evidently actuated by the purest of motives and with 
generous malry, strives to make your Paper equal to bis own 
nonpareil I entreat you therefore, to beware of noticing it 
with levity, but to show a proper sense of the obligations you 
Qwe to that excellent Editor 


Cal cut ta, 

August 21, iS*o 


Your’s, Sc 
AN ADVISER- 
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INDIAN TRESS 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

No'' that a period of nearly two years has elapsed since 
the magnanimous experiment was made of abolishing the Cen 
sorslnp of the l’rcss in Bengal it is worthwhile to look back, 
end observe the results The gloss of novelty has non worn 
off the sudden change that was then experienced as if the pure 
and clasttc air of Heaven had been let tn upon persons long 
accustomed to a close and highly heated atmosphere Even the 
most nervous habits have nearly accommodated themselves to the 
change The mists of prejudice have passed aw a), and we can 
discern the objects around us deuly with the naked eye We 
ore not like the Alarmists in the Asiatic Journal obliged to 
behold dimly through a glass and in danger of mistaking the 
fly is our own telescope for an elephant m the moon 

Under the shelter of our ancient Censorship some silly and 
petulant letters which we have seen would not perhaps have 
prepared and some ephemeral disputes (which are already almost 
forgotten) might have been kept out of print But at the 
6amc time a greatness of useful discussion and curious infor 
mation would have been suppressed It would be worthwhile 
in any one who takes an interest in this question to look over 
a volume of the Calcutta Journal and compare it with 1 volume 
of any other Calcutta Paper some years back or a volume of 
the Madras Tapers of last year yet the Calcutta Editors of the 
olden time were often men of eminent talents liberal opinions 
extensive local acquaintance and excited by ambition and 
interest to improve their Newspapers How far they were 
checked in their selection of matter by the arbitrary authority of 
the Censor and how often they were obliged to substitute 
asterisks for Teasons or intelligence is well known to many 
persons A curious and very edifying Pamphlet might be pub 
lished of their Rejected Paragraphs I can only make room 
for two instances On one occasion, where a large Detach 
ment of Artillery was employed on foreign service and served 
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the batteries at a siege, assisted by a Detachment of Seamen, the 
Nasal Commander in his despatch which was printed in the 
London Gazette, and re published here, took the whole credit 
of the sen ice to his seamen, as if they alone had sened the 
ordnance An Officer who had been on that service, sent to 
the India Gazette, a statement of facts and figures giving the 
detailed return of men and office in each battery to indicate the 
credit of his fellow soldiers It was refused insertion We havo 
beard of another instance, where the Report of a College Exa 
mination was kept out of print, because discreditable to one 
individual 

But even where the Censor is upright and liberal in his own 
sentiments his practice must slide into caprice and injustice His 
(work) is extremely odious and unpleasant The Public justly 
expect that he should only strike out what is false and slanderous 
of individuals injurious to the religious prejudices of the Natives, 
or disrespectful to Religion in general, or to the Government 
This is the theory of Censorship, but individuals in office have 

extensive views of its utility The) consider as decidedly 
objectionable, every notice of an abuse in Department to 
which they happen to belong — and they view with a keen 
s>mpathy comments on the neglect or mismanagement of 
ethers The Censor from his rank was necessarily on terms 
of acquaintance with all the principal people in the Settle 
ment, and with all the Heads of Departments Nor every 
paragraph which any one dislike, ihe Censor is blamed and 
as every abuse that can be noticed must be owing to miscon 
duct or neglect somewhere, every exposure in the Journals costs 
him 3 cut, or a coolness, or an expostulation from some dear 
friend It is in vain to assure the complainant that he did not 
perceive that it would offend or appl) to him My good Sir, 
don t you know that this is in my department — it is all a 
malicious attack on me - — "un homme comme moi 1 ' Fati 
gued and worried by these, complaints and clamours if he had 
any touch of human infirmity* the Censor would gradually relax 
in the correct notions of duty to trie Fufiftc, and' draw his perl 
through every paragraph that was not throughly tame or 
laudatory 

The occurrence of these unpleasant fillips to people who 
Were slumbering m their stalls is the only real evil such as if 
is, that the abolition of the Censorship has caused Those who 
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were thin skinned w meed exceedingly at first on being 
touched but have now accommodated themselves to the change 
and no person of ordinary intellect still continues to confound 
notices of public oversight or neglect in an extensive office with 
an attack on the personal character of the Head of that Depart 
ment Sensible men have availed themselves of the hints thus 
afforded and several important improvements in the Police the 
Magistracy the Post Office the tonnage allowed for Troops on 
board ship and even m more important and Political matters 
may be fairly traced to the discussions m the Public Papers And 
although some have disdained to notice anonymous Statements 
or to attend to remarks from such a quarter the general effect 
has been very extensive Men of high minds felt an additional 
incentive from thinking that they were acting in the face of 
day and that their services weie known appreciated and open 
to censure by their countrymen The idlers and the negligent 
have been stirred up they cannot tell when the glare of day 
may be let in upon their remissness Men hesitate to indulge 
themselves in their afternoons nap or in protracted tiffins while 
their public duties are unperformed they are naturally led to 
enquire personally into many things which they never before 
dreamt of examining Involuntary errors are thus rectified 
and defects supplied as well as abuses corrected before they 
attract any Pernicious Publicity 

The present freedom of publication has improved the tone 
of the Newspapers — and encouraged individuals to send to 
them many excellent papers which under the old system would 
not have appeared I may mention the journals of the sieges 
of Now ah and Asseergurh the interesting journal in the Hima 
lay a and the admirable Sketches of the Piratical States in the 
Persian Gulph There have been some valuable Essays on Mill 
tary Law on Breve Rank on the character of the Natives &.c 
ita great proportion which Military men bear to the other 
European inhabitants of India especially of the classes who 
hive much leisure to read or much novelty to tell has naturally 
caused a very large proportion of the original Essays to relate 
to Military subjects It was to be expected that among such a 
number of papers as have appeared there would be a cons de 
ruble proportion of erroneous and absurd ones but it is edify 
mg to observe how they have been combatted and exposed when 
they deserved that trouble A scheme for a Military Fund which 
v as brought forward by an ingenious and benevolent but 
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enthusiastic Officer and another proposed bv Mr King for an 
Arm\ Retiring Fund were full) discussed, and m the end fairly 
written down Much has been done to expose the obsolete 
notion chit the Grain Merchants m their monopoly, 
to enhance the price of Com all over the country and that 
Gram will never lie cheap until the Government inter 
feres with the grain pits and prevents its being hoarded up 
These numerous discussions and djspuics in the Newspapers 
have been for the most part carried on with great good temper 
ant! urbanity The onlv permanent acrimony has been engen 
dered among your irritable race of Editors and they seem to 
have discovered by this time how surprisingly little their read 
ers in general care about their squabbles for they have in a 
gTeat measure left them off Tins sort of railing is now chiefly 
confined to one of the minor Papers who complains bitterly (for 
example) that his detested Rival gives some extra pages to his 
Subscribing 

Such is the present state of our Periodical Press since the 
removal of the Censorship a restraint which was taken off at 
a critical time The tenor of New Acts for prolonging the 
Company s Charter and the change which had gradualh taken 
place in society rendered it more irksome and more difficult to 
enforce than before The previous Censorship of publication 
here has been declared by a very high Law authority to be die 
gal and while it could not be supported directly bv Law it had 
become less easv to enforce *t bv arbitrary punishment For 
merly no Europeans could come out to India without the per 
mission of the Court of Directors which they might grant or 
not as they pleased By the New Act the Board of Control can 
allow any one to come out to India unless the Court shall assign 
reasons satisfactory to them whs such permission should be 
withheld and this class of inhabitants is gradually becoming 
more weights and far more numerous If such persons become 
Editors and publish a Libel the Kings Courts are open for 
their prosecution and the Libel Law of England is surelv suffi 
aenth severe especially here where in Civil actions for Libel 
no jury intervene to temper the invariable leaning of all 
Judges against alledged Libellers 

But if such men be summarily transported without trial 
by an arbitrarv act of power on the pretext of Interloping tho 
in realitv for having published something disagreeable to their 
Superiors but which was liable to no prosecution at law what 
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would t!tc\ si) in Enghnd ? Whit is slid of such a system 
wherever it pres ids ? 

There is another important class of our fellow subjects 
born in lndn ssho ire r*pull) increasing m numbers imcHi 
pence and consequence rhey liasc no slnrc in this privilege 
of deportation Sometime before the removal of the Censor 
ship i person of this cliss did commence The Gazetteer, 
which used abundant ami licentious freedom in its remarks 
and attained considerable eelebrit) from which it on!) fell 
when the other Papers better conducted were set cquall) free 
II the restraints had not been removed the eventual demand 
Cor better Newspapers would soon hive induced some well 
qualified individual of this class to publish one and it is worth 
observing tint at this moment the two principal Printing 
Offices in Calcutta and which publish a Daily and a Weekly 
Paper vre both the propert) of ANGLO ASIATIC Gentlemen 
I am far from staling these circumstances to undervalue the boon 
which was conferred upon Bengal b) removing the Censorship; 
1 look upon it as one of the greatest of man) instances which 
we have recently seen of STATESMAN LIKE wisdom Abiht) 
in Government docs not consist in goading and spurring a 
people but in maintaining a gentle rein which yields to their 
slightest movements yet never abandons their controul which 
animates supports and unites them 

Of the wisdom of this measure it is not perhaps hazarding 
too much to say that there is no country where the Freedom oP 
the Press is so necessary to the ends of good government and 
attended with so little real dinger There is perhaps no Gov 
eminent upon the earth more anxious to promote the happi 
ness and ease of the subjects when they know how this is to be 
done But no Government is omniscient and how many pecu 
liar causes do there exist here to keep them in the dark I 
Thevc is no House of Assembly as in every small West India 
Island (nor could there be a body of this kind at present) there 
is no municipal body in the Capital there are no provincial 
states m the intenor — in short no body of men whatever 
that may of right represent grievances which exist or point out 
to the Government what the people require There is not even 
a public Durbar as there is daily at the Court of an Asiatic 
Sovereign where every one aggrieved may go boldly and state 
his complaint to the Prince in open Court There is the 
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Supreme Gov ernment and the Officers of all classes, on one 
hand — and there is, on the other, the uniform mass of its 
subjects of whom one has more political influence than 
another ; — none in truth has any , — there is no middle class 
in this state of things a Free Press points out to the Rulers many 
an unknown abuse, and suggests to them man) important sub- 
jects of enquiry and amendment 

The nature of our society is favourable to this being done 
with perfect safety It is in general acute, moderate, and well 
informed The proportion of the reading class, and of men 
uho are in easy circumstances among the Europeans, is very 
great Every allowance would be made for enthusiasm and 
honest zeal, but an Editor who should indulge himself in private 
slander and in malicious attacks on individuals would soon 
teduce his influence, his popularity, and his number of Subscri 
bers Besides there is the terrible English Libel Law read j to 
punish him if he transgresses its bounds 

Lastl), the Government derives the greatest benefit from 
the increase to its power which is afforded by free discussion 
Mighty as it is in its foreign relations, it is defective in minu 
teness of grasp, from the very magnitude of the empire It can 
cast down and build up kingdoms and it can examine and 
decide upon general schemes of interior polity , hut it cannot 
perform ( and it ought not to attempt it.) the municipal dunes 
of the capital and its port or enter into every petty detail of 
every subject that is under the scope of its authority Instead 
of aiming to govern its subjects in every minute particular, with 
the ignorant vanity of a German or Asntic Despot, its wiser 
object is to obtain their assistance to governing themselves This 
unpaid natural Magistracy, thts uniting link between the mune 
diatc Functionaries of the Snte and the mass of the People, this 
cheap governing of nations can only be obtained by the free 
encouragement of public opinion and public principles Such 
services arc only to be produced by the stimulus of honest fame , 
by exciting the emulation of talent , and by die just hope of 
ccpmVfftwr AT Ahr .rak/ awis) Asmuy Abmr XbUow 

citizens 

These prinaples are non p erceivetl to be just, and they 
will be found of more urgent necessity every year Tie changes 
which are operating in India by Time, "that greatest of inno- 
vators,” have greatly altered the sentiments and opinions of the 
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Luropcim and ire hit changing those of the Names 
It is essential to the. security of the Government and the Inppt 
ness of its subjects that thcic should be some index and expo 
tent of their sentiments and condition — which their Rulers 
tnt\ observe Such his been provided in the Freedom of the 
Press The changes which ire inking place in public opinion 
ignorant or prejudiced official persons who ma> surround it 
ignorant or prejudiced official persons who may surround it 
In providing for this by the removal of the Censorship Lord 
Hillings showed the far seeing and pervading energy of lits 
mind He had viewed the future in the reflection of die past — 
lit hid traced the bold outline which time will gradually fill 
up — and Posterity will sec in this more thin in any other 
measure of his brilliant administration that this Ruler of India 
was one of those eminent men who arc above and before the 
age in which they live 


August 29 1820 


I am Sir, Youi s fLe 
OBSERVER 


August 31 1820 

EDUCATION OF THE HINDOOS 

Mr Ward s Letter to the Right Honourable J C \ illicrs 
on the Education and Improvement of the Natives of India 
London 1820 

Sir 

Having heard with peculiar satisfaction of the interest 
"you and other gentlemen take in the mental improvement of 
our fellow subjects in India and of the measures in which you 
are engaged cowards forming a soaefy in this country for cor 
tecting and enlarging the method of education there I am mdu 
ced to address you on this very interesting and important sub 
jeet having during many years residence in Bengal frequently 
turned my attention to the general state of society there and 
being deeply sensible of the moral and political advantages 
which would result from a more extended and better system of 
education among the natives 
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In the observations which I shall thus venture to offer to 
jour consideration I shall confine my sell to what I understand 
to be also sour object, the instruction of the Hindoos in such 
branches of knowledge, mil, natural, and moral, as may be 
grafted upon their existing institution 

It cannot be affirmed, that schools are few in India . schools 
are in fact numerous. In the village seminary, the 

children are taught to read by writing , they then proceed 
through the our first rules in arithmetic, and add the copving 
of a few forms of letters the perusal of one or two mj thological 
fables in the common dialect is the task of the highest class 
Beyond this the) do no attempt to teach , hence a bo) soon 
airives at the maturity of knowledge which the schools of his 
country afford , and in consequence, though the Hindoo boys 
axe of quick capaatv their powers are observed soon to winter, 
as though oppressed by a premature age If the appetite for 
knowledge were supplied with food in due proportions, I doubt 
not but the Hindoos would become in mental stature almost 
equal to Britons themselves , man) bramhuns in philological 
knowledge, and in the solution of the philosophical questions 
of their own schools yield to no competitors 

The Shanscrit schools are confined to Grammar, and to this 
perusal of certain books, which as containing the doctrines of 
the ancients on law, physic, and philosophy, are committed to 
memorv, and the sense given to the student Lectures are never 
delivered except as merelv planatoiy of the text and of the 
comments on these books The professor in each school pret 
ends to nothing farther than to explain some one single book 
which has been formerly explained to him he starts no new 
theories , he explains no svstem , he deduces no consequences , 
and new works having long since ceased in the country, there 
is a defined standard of progress, beyond which the present race 
or Hindoos never expect to proceed A Bacon has not appeared 
among the brahmuns of India 

Throughout the whole process of education therefore, the 
mind receives no expansion , and, which is still more to be 
deplored , no moral impression Hence old theories and 
superstitions are believed without examination, and the roost 
consummate absurdities received as the dearest demonstrations 
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As the attainments of the ancient arc supposed to be far be>omI 
the reach of the moderns to dispute their theories is not con 
sidcrcd as absurd merely but sacrilegious 

Act it is the want m the ullage schools of books containing 
the first elements of the sciences anti of morals which is most 
to be deplored for we are not to expect that society will 
improve front the philosophical dogmas of the schools but from 
the general diffusion of knowledge among the middle ranks 
and by raising the very lowest ranks of the population into 
thinking and enquiring beings Not a single hook on morals 
on the duties of creatures towards each other or to their Crea 
tor is to be found tn any of the common schools throughout 
India 

The consequences of such a state of things arc most tlcplo 
cable indeed these victims of ignorance are absorbed in the 
gratification of those vices to which the natives of India are 
constitutionally disposed having nothing in their education 
or in the moral feelings or state of soctcly to counter act the 
correct bias of the uncultivated hetrt Seduction and concubi 
nage prevail to a most shocking degree and unnatural crimes 
arc too common and hence it is that females are married even 
in childhood to prevent their early ruin Falsehood is so 
common that I never knew a Hindoo who felt the least scruple 
on this head or the least shame when violations of sincerity 
were brought home to him The Hindoos laugh at the English 
idea of discovering truth in a court of judicature by the exami 
nation of witnesses and perjury may be purchased whatever 
price is offered the false swearer is called a four annas man 
Ihe English Judges are often deeply embarrassed when they 
have to pronounce upon a cause in the examination of which 
the witnesses on both sides have sworn in positive contradiction 
to each other As these people have no moral sense it is not 
strange that the word conscience should not be found in their 
language 

If these views of the native character be correct we need 
not ask whether the Hindoos are honest every virtue must be 
built on some excellency inherent or acquired where there is 
no foundation it is in vain to look for an edifice and where 
there is no root ui vain we look Cor either tree or blossom or 
fruit No man in India confdes in the promises of another or 
leaves any thing of importance to the probity even of his own 
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brother This state of things is the source of endless Iittga 
lions and in hard!) an) part of the countr) can the English 
magistrates clear the vast accumulation of causes brought for 
tnal This picture of the state of soact) rs not over coloured 
2nd in «crj other relation of man to man did the limits of a 
permit it would be casj to shew that the names of India are 
through]) depraved that in fact we have in this pagan soaei ) 
the absence of all real virtue and a disposition to ever) vice 
Because the vievvs which are more peculiar to colder climates 
and to the bodd) constitutions and modes of living m those 
climates are not found among the Hindoos some have called 
them virtuous but constitutional qualities and dietic masages 
2re not virtues Virtue is the oflspnng of moral principle 

Ignorance is not onl) the parent of vice but of superstition 
also the Hindoos are therefore exceeding!) degraded b) their 
religion they dread every extra-ordinary appearance m nature, 
as well as the influence and anger of imaginar) beings they 
tremble before an angry bramhun supposing him to be invested 
with some secret power to bless or injure those beneath him 
The worship of the elements of lifeless images of the most Hag 1 
nous deified heroes and heroines could not exist if the minds of 
the great body of the people were but enlightened The sight of 
the degradation to which rational beings are thus reduced in 
prostrating themselves before dead matter or the personifications 
of vice is most humbling to those who panale of the same 
nature but who have been raised to a higher state of intelligence 
The miseries brought on this nation b) their superstitions 
are most shocking ProbabI) not less than two millions of 
persons exist m Hindoostban in the character of religious 
mendicants profl gate m their manners and pre)ing on the 
industrious orders These poor wretches are seen on the high 
wajs some with an upraised arm perfect stiff and incapable 
of use exhibiting in this extra-ordmar) mode the ver) nature 
and baneful effects of menthol } 3 °d others maj be observed 

measuring the distance between two sacred pfaces situated 
at the northern and southern extremities of India b) 
the lengths of their own bodies others wander through the 
streets perfectly naLcd and almost all bear the marks of bnjta 
lit) filth and disease on their bodies Multitudes of these 
mend cams male and female die b) want and premature 
deaths on the roads and at these sacred places the resort of 
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pilgttms and very many arc immolated In drowning them 
selves in the sicred rivers An officer who Ind resided at Alla 
inbad lately assured me that he had in one morning seen sixteen 
women drown themselves before his own door at that place, 
-mil he might have seen more thus put an end to life but he 
was unable to endure the sight any longer The superstitious 
practice of seating themselves on knives placed erect of piercing 
the tongue of running cords through their sides of swinging in 
the whilst suspended by books run through the flesh of the back, 
of dancing upon hot coals in honor of their deity these prac 
ticcs which 1 have more than once witnessed could never exist 
if the mind were illuminated by science and purified by a 
moral education 

The effects of a want of education arc still more prominent 
in the other sex for the Hindoo law forbids to one half of the 
population every ray of mental light not a school for girls is 
there to be found in all the continent of India Menu the 
great Hindoo legislator, says "Women have no business with 
the text of the Veda thus is the law fully settled Having 
therefore no knowledge of expiatory texts smful women must 
be as foul as women must be denied all access to knowledge, 
doctrine that women must be denied all access to knowledge, 
and left to be as foul as falsehood itself has involved them m 
a state of degradation and vice unknown perhaps in every other 
part of the world 

The Hindoo female having no education nor any sufficient 
employment in her youth lives in a state of idleness with other 
girls and becomes an early prey to vice Sewing and knitting 
aie unknown to the Hindoo women they may indeed be said 
to be ignorant of all that is included in the terms making and 
mending among Europeans The females of common rank, 
i^havtng only one piece of cloth in their sun of cloths no time is 
occupied m dressing and were it not that bathing occupies a 
good part of the morning the female except cooking for the 
family and spinning m some families would have nothing what 
ever to do The very poorest might find time enough to culti 
vate the mind find this is true also of the male population) , 
but alas ! they do not know a letter of the alphabet they 
therefore repose in indolence and like a stagnant pool become 
putrid and destructive 
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In this st«c of mnctiMly the female is it i person of any 
rank a prisoner in the home not is she there permitted to con 
seise with any except females uncultivated as herself she must 
not even look at t person of the other sex unless a very near 
1 elation Thus she is not allowed cither to dense or to com 
rnumcatc good l»y mixing in general society If a friend calls 
•’n d converses with her husband she must retire into mother 
room til short she is Ironed as a slue in her o*\n family she 
not even allotted to tat with her husband but haring pre 
pared his food she stands and w uts while lie cats after which 
she is allowed to pirtake of sshat lie leases To this employ 
men l arc to lie ascribed the endless intrigues and petty quarrels 
among the lower classes of females in India w hose disputes and 
public abuse of cadi other arc most disgusting 

■\ou will not now be surprised to hear that the Hindoo 
female is exceedingly supcrsitious The restraints under which 
the rich are placed hide them from view hut women of the lower 
classes crowd to the public festivals and load themselves with 
offerings to the images though they stand at a distance from 
the crowd yet while looking on the idolatrous procession these 
females appear to be filled with an enthusiasm not to be seen 
even in the men But Sir the ignorance in which they arc 
held has prepared them to renounce all the tenderness of the 
«ex in the strongest of all natural affections the maternal 
w comparatively weak among them so that among the Rajpoots 
and other tribes where the influence of false principles has for 
aces violated the first feelings of the heart of the mother with her 
cun hands put her female child lo death as soon as bom , 
while among other having made a vow to some deity 
promising lo sacrifice to him the first child he shall bestow upon 
her is seen drowning her offspring in some sacred nver Thus 
the interrogation of the prophet is ans\ ered in the affirmative 
though considered as almost a libel on the female character 
Can a woman forget her sucking child that she should not 
hdve compassion on the son of her womb the monstrous fact 
is realized to the dishonor of human nature among a people 
imagined by some to be the most mild and humane of mankind 
and even among the softer sex of this people it is realized that 
they may not only forget the sucking child but become its 
murderer 

Under the influence of the same ignorance and superstition 
the Hindoo female after giving a demanded proof of her courage 
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In this state of inactivity the female is if a person of any 
rink a prisoner m the house not is she there permitted to con 
verse with any except females uncultivated as herself she must 
not even look at a person of the other sex unless a very near 
relation Thus she is not allowed either to derive or to com 
municate good b) mixing in general society If a friend calls 
and converses with her husband she must retire into another 
room in short she is treated as a slave in her own family she 
is not even allowed to eat with her husband but having pre 
pared his food she stands and waits while he eats after which 
she is allowed to partake of what he leaves To this employ 
inent -are to be ascribed the endless intrigues and petty quarrels 
among the lower classes of females in India whose disputes and 
public abuse of each other -ire most disgusting 

lou will not now be surprised to hear that the Hindoo 
female is exceedingly supersitious The restraints under which 
the rich are placed hide them from view but women of the lower 
classes crowd to the public festivals and load themselves with 
offerings to the images though they stand at a distance from 
the crowd yet while looking on the idolatrous procession these 
females appear to be filled with an enthusiasm not to be seen 
even in the men But Sir the ignorance m which they arc 
held has prepared them to renounce all the tenderness of the 
*e\ in the strongest of all natural affections the maternal 
i« comparatively weak among them so that among the Rajpoots 
and other tribes where the influence of false principles has for 
aces violated the first feelings of the heart of the mother with her 
cwn hands put her female child to death as soon as bom 
while among other having made a vow to some deity 
promising to sacrifice to him the first child he shall bestow upon 
her is seen drowning her offspring in some sacred river Thus 
the imerrogation of the prophet is answered in the -ifTinnative 
though considered as almost a libel on the female character 
Cm a vvoman forget her sucking child that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb the monstrous fact 
is realized to the dishonor of human nature among a people 
imagined by some to be the most miM and humane of mankind 
urid even among the softer sex of this people it is realized that 
they may not only forget the sucking child but become it* 
murderer 

Under the influence of the same ignorance and sujvcrsmion 
the Hindoo female afier giving a demanded proof of her courage 
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Thus we see, that the Hindoo female is in her birth undesi 
red , her education is totally neglected , in her famil) she is a 
slave a prisoner And in this state of ignorance and degrada 
tion, unable to discharge the duties of an enlightened mother, 
we at length see her put forth her hands, at the call of 
the demon of superstition and strangle or smother, or drown 
the infant of her womb Nay further, on the death of her 
husband she ascends the funeral pile, and is burnt alive by the 
hand of her own child, or is immured by that child and other 
relatives jn tomb prepared for her by their hand, and which, 
at their bidding closes its mouth and swallows her up 

But jet these females, thus kept in ignorance, and lmmo 
lated on the altars of idolatry, are quite capable of the highest 
cultivation . and notithstandmg the immense disadvantages to 
which the female sex is subject there exist two or three modem 
instances of mendicants or pilgrims of this sex, acquiring the 
Shanscrit, and instructing the man m the most abstruse parts of 
the Hindoo philosophy iNor can I doubt, but that if English 
females could be persuaded to live in India and devote their 
lives to the improvement of their own sex there, schools for girls 
might easily be obtained till at length the prejudices of the 
natives against female education would be removed and the 
many millions of females in India thus raised from the most 
abject state by the exertions of British females would assist in 
raising and improving and solacing the other sex and fixing in 
the hearts the love of the British Government and of the English 
nation so as to attach them to us for ever 

Another effect of communicating knowledge to our Indian 
fellow subjects would be, that habits of economy would be 
acquired, and the sums which arc now spent in worthless cere 
monies and shews, in marriages and funeral ntes would be 
laid out m family comforts, in the building of better houses, 
laying in better furniture, and thus encouraging tastes which 
in the end would reduce to the benefit of this country AC 
present the Hindoos of the middle ranks not to speak of the 
lower, want nothing which can he supplied from England — 
sixty millions of subjects requiring not one article from the 
governing country ! improve their faculties they will leam 
how manv way* they may increase then rational enjoyments, 
their induitn will hence be stimulated to procure them , and 
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the) will seek mlvniccnwiM. to a more htghl) improved state 
of souctv 

know ledge utU also dissolve (he clnm of the Caste tilt 
grind cul m the constitution of Hindoo socict). of winch t 
\olumc could not idcqintcl) describe nil the bineful effects 
Men cinnot be held in such 1 slavery of barbarous institutions 
after llicv lute acquired strength of imml to think for them 
seises The caste being no longer observed 1 hundred things 
excluded b\ it will come into request , ind the comforts svlnch 
will flow from such 1 state of emancipation, will be innumerable 
Unlucky and luck) di)S liul good and cnl omens will be dis 
regarded the natives will uw either countries and the impro 
vements seen in those countries will be , and their adop 
tion no longer dreaded 

The love of knowledge being excited books on ever) subject 
will be in request At present the Hindoo reposes in a state 
of mental idleness and through itself lias become a burden but 
having acquired a knowledge of the elements or science m the 
schools we shall have introduced he will not be satisfied without 
acquiring that bod) of information which he will then know 
to exist Thus idleness will be banished and the love of know 
ledge and improvement will be diffused throughout families till 
the population rise to a state of real mental existence and learn 
how to acquire the greatest quantity of happiness and to diffuse 
the greatest portion of good Schools will become established 
b> the natives themselves and all the boobs of science and gene 
fal knowledge which we have introduced amongst them will bo 
multiplied and diffused 3 ll over the country 

Then will be known and felt the superior blessedness of a 
family thus cultivated in a family herding together only as 
brings conscious of certain animals wants In the reciprocal 
kindnesses* of. ova minds enJax^cd and vnjjvMxed Vannd/idge., 
the husband and wife will find that they are destined by Provi 
dence while imparting a thousand blessing to each other all 
derived from cultivated minds to train up to useful and happy 
life and a family of children whose mental improvement 
becomes the first of their cares and their richest reward 

The English nation will also find an ample recompence for 
all it shall expend of care and prop'-'o^n this work of improv- 
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a people be moral who have no correct ideas on the nature of 
moral evil, who consider vice as something appended to human 
destiny rather than as produced by voluntary agency, provo 
king to the Deity, and deeply injurious to society ? How 
should a people be virtuous who are actuated by no desire or 
hope of becoming so and whose education supplies no means 
of awakening those desires or hopes ? There is nothing in 
the institutions of the Hindoos which cultivates or promotes 
virtuous dispositions, their daily worship at the Temple is per 
formed by the priest alone, the services which they offer indtvi 
dually after ablutions, consist m the repetition of forms which 
have nothing of moral sentiment m them , the writing which con 
tain any portion of morality, are never read in public, nor are 
any institutions ever given to the people that can mend the 
heart or the life, no, not in the schools, nor in an) part of 
their s)stem of education And to all this, that the deities 
which they worship are the very personifications of vice , and 
that the dances, songs and other exhibitions at the public festi* 
vals are so impure, that like the overflowing of the Ganges, the 
whole country is inundated thereb), and at length becomes a 
vast mass of putridity and pestilence From whence then should 
the Hindoos be a virtuous people ? The bo) has nothing in 
his education to enlarge or improve his mind, and deter him 
from vice, as he grows up, he mixes with a bod) of a >outh 
without principle, is and devoted to an unrestrained gratification 
of the passions as he enters on the business of life, he becomes 
immersed in excessive cupidity, and desire after the acquisi 
non of wealth, and m attempting to realize which he considers 
all means as lawful Throughout the whole course of life he 
is brought under no religious instruction he has no friends 
vvhose example or advice can restrain or improve him on the 
conlrir), the whole moral atmosphere in which he breathes 1$ 
infected lie reads no books which roa) deter him from the 
practice ot vice or encourage him m the pursuit of virtue he 
considers that aft his faufts arise out of his destin), and arc 
imeparvbl) connected with his existence he Ins no hope in 
the cflicac) of reformation and repentance and his vet) reli 
g»°n in its public shews and festivals holds up to him examples 
of the most finished licentiousness and profligacy, and thus 
excites within him that concupiscence which involves him m 
the deepest impurities 
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To meet riic case of am people in such circumstances, 
especial!) where tills demoralization has extended its influence 
to mmi) millions of victims must he the dut) of a nation so 
laised and blessed as Fngland but, these people are our fe! 
loss subjects, thc\ acknowledge the same monarch and govern 
merit With ourselves, their country hasing become ours has 
been called the brightest jcs'cl in die British crown I’rosi 
dcncc in committing it to oitr arc, rather than leasing it in 
the hands of those Musulman spoilers ssho made it a desert, or 
those revolutionaries Ssho would have rendered it still worse 
than heathen did not surcl) intend that it should remain a 
terrific jungle (wilderness) the habitation of every savage breast, 
but that it should be cultivated till sixty millions of minds be 
brought to answer His benevolent purposes in their creation. 
In short, these people are embarked in the same vessels as* 
ourselves and he would ill repay his preservation from a 
wreck, who, being saved should refuse to listen to the dying 
cries, and to atempt the rescue of his fellow passengers 

But we are only called lo cuhvate the minds of our Indian 
population by every motive of gratitude to Providence, and 
compassion to those who thus suffer from the prevalence of 
ignorance and error, our own safety, and the preservation of 
the British power in that country, demand it Our danger 
lies in our greatness and in the immensity of our Indian tern 
tory and population Its vvant of adhesion to the British gov 
ernment is a most alarming consideration , the people are con 
tent under our sw av, and can perceive its superiority to that 
of every other power under which they have been placed 
But would they bear a shock? would they repel an invader? 
wight they not be prevailed upon by a native or even a foreign 
pretender, to turn their arms against us ? These are questions 
of <o delicate a nature that no one wishes to discuss them and 
yet every one can discover, that whatever can attach this 
immense population to us from conviction and a decided pre- 
ference is most absolutely necessary I have sometimes thought 
that a British coinage the introduction of some of the British 
laws and some orefers of nobihtv given ro j&cfia might 6e cfesi 
rafale and would probably do much to secure these possessions 
ro the British crown To seek their improvement and attach 
mem to us by anv means which should forcibly dissolve the 
caste, is impracticable and would be highly impolitic , but the 
whole country will go into an improved system of education 
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Schools set "Up by the English are Aery popular and nothing 
can be more easy than to give them all the elements of modem 
science and all the transforming ideas of that morality which 
has been communicated to us through the sacred scriptures 
The effect ot schools in attaching the persons taught to their 
instructors was never more exemplified than in the Musulman 
schools in Africa as mentioned by Park. People are seldom so 
thankful for any thing as for knowledge a Hindoo is taught 
to reverence his teacher more than his parents The former 
he is instructed to resere as the author of his intellectual exis 
tence the latter as bestowing upon him more natural existence 
this is the doctrine laid down in the Hindoo writings and m 
the reverence shewn by pupils of the learned class to their 
preceptors familiarized to all in India , and thus what is now 
seen m such instances to exist might m time become a senu 
ment generally felt 

Schools then are hailed with gladness by the Hindoo' and 
so will any other improvement which does not affect their com 
forts by infringing the rules of the caste The consequences of 
losing caste that is of losing rank m society for caste however 
sanctioned by the Hindoo religion is essentially a political 
institution and tme of mtghty power The consequences of losing 
it are so dreadful that the people are feelingly alone on this 
subject but on every subject not affecting their comforts as 
members of socictv I am sure Sir that the Hindoos are as 
open to improvement as any people on earth hence schools 
whatever established have been popular 

When I left India the diocesan schools under the direction 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta and the diocesan committee were 
likely to be very useful and such were the openings for schools 
in India that every body of Christians there and almost every 
individual desirous of improving the mental condition of our 
Indian subjects had begun to promote them The society ot 
missionaries of Scramporc have pursued this object more exten 
Mvely than any other body in India and I shall beg leave at the 
dose of this letter to add some extracts from their reports 
on this subject A society for the exclusive purpose of cstab 
lislung school had been formed at Calcutta before I left India but 
had not been long enough in operation to supply much informa 
tion on this subject The government have for two or three 
years appropriated nearly £» 000 a year as an experiment for the 
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mport of whemc , anil in the vifhgci where these school* vert 
unblnhcd the people tecr»f,ni/c«l them n* government schools 
nmi were pleased tint the government should hie so much inter 
cs! in the happiness of their childicn I he Marijm* of Hastings 
Ind tho cxi ended a set) lilicral pationagc to the Scrampore 
refunds vtihvrribing flooo inpers to the formation of school* in 
Rnjpootma With the henesolent hope of civilizing the pcoplo 
who had been inmt aunt as pmdatcc* or freebooters and in the 
eastern parts of Itenf.il the rich Hindoos hid joined In a society 
for the promotion of school* and h id become annual subscriber* 
to a large imowtt The names of Sir Idisird Hjdc I-ast and 
the other judge* of Mr Howe* well md the oihrr members of 
conned of General Orhlc/Jom Sir John Malcolm md the heads 
of the irtm ire imong the subscribers 10 the formation of schools 
In short such has been the interest excited respecting the name 
schools m Indn tint the) ln\c received the pitromgc of gentle 
men in the highest offices under the go\ eminent and the longest 
residence in else countr) from one extremity of India to the 
other 

The eagerness of the people to send their children to these 
schools was most manifest for the reports of (he Sen m pore 
schools declare tint petitions for schools b) the inhabitants of 
Milages at twelve miles or more distant from Serimpore had been 
sent in great numbers many of ssluch were rejected for wmt 
of funds and pm!) because the) were at such a dislance from 
Stnmporc tint thev could not he \tsttcd with sufficient vigor 

T/ic mind of the Marchioness of Hastings after she first 
armed in India became exceeding!) affected with the Jgno 
jance and consequent miscrv of the natives and she established 
two schools under her own patronage near Barrachpore the 
country residence of the Governor General In various other 
ways and especially during a journey to the upper provinces 
she took the greatest pains and engaged in every plan which 
promised to promote the improvement of the country But a 
society now m full operation vnd very likely to be extensively 
useful the Calcutta School Book Society owes its existence 
entirely as I am informed to the suggestion and first efforts of 
this most amiable and illustrious female A number of ele- 
mentary works have been published by the society and distri 
buied amongst different schools and an edition of Goldsmiths 
History of England abridged was in the press when I left India 
translated into the Bengalee language 
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The Hindoo College is another institution at Calcutta 
having for its object the intellectual improvement of our Asiatic 
subjects This College has been established some yeirs but 
for want of more funds a considerable part of the plan is unrea 
hsed The intention of this college is to impart through the 
medium of the English and the Asiatic languages a liberal 
education to Indian youths as possible and if the plan 

can be realtsed no doubt that a number of young men 

the sons of the higher ranks will obtain sound learning and 
become by their example and influence the most powerful agenta 
m the country in improving its institutions and raising the popu 
lation from the ignorance and misery into which it is plunged 
and thus for the rich ra the Hindoo College and for the poor 
in the native schools the most ample provision may be made 
To communicate a knowledge of the English language to 
the most opulent and respectable families m the metropolis of 
India is I conceive a most desirable object since the wealth 
and leisure of these families are sufficient to enable them to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of our language and thus realize 
all benefits of an English library This would unite them most 
intimately with the government and enable them to unite in 
the happiest manner with those Europeans who have at heart the 
highest good of their country There may be also among the 
mercantile class m India a number of persons willing to acquire 
a knowledge of the English language m order to recommend 
themselies for employment for such persons however the 
private schools already existing m the capitals of our different 
presidencies mav be found sufficient or their number may be 
n creased But I should consider any attempt to instruct the 
whole population through the Engh'h language as most perm 
cious because involving the entire exhaustion of all the funds 
that can ever be devoted to the improvement of India without 
securing an atom of real good The little success of attempts 
of this kind long carried on in Ireland and even the made 
quate benefit derived from such attempts in Scotland jnav 
I hope prevent the imitation of them m India where the popu 
Htion needing instruction is so immense and the greater part 
of it entirely unacquainted with English society and manners 
If it be ideas which we want to communicate in the people oS 
India then this object can never be obtained but by transfus 
ing European knowledge into the languages with which they 
are familiar But as 1 hope there are now scarcely any mdivi 
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duals who are the advocates of this plan, except for the highest 
ranks of Hindoos I Mill bring forward no further arguments 
to combat it 

But it may be asked. Mill a proper sjstem of education 
through the medium of the native languages accomplish all Me 
wish for India ? This cannot be doubted The operation of 
schools may be slow, but it will be sure knowledge is light, 
and light svill disperse darkness , knowledge is influential, 
and svill correct the follies and baneful effects of ignorance 
Gne but a taste of the value of knowledge to India and then 
she herself svill carry on the work begun At no distant time 
it svill become easy for gosemmenr to establish sillage Schools, 
taught upon the plan of the new system of education and using 
such books as svill secure the illumination of the mind A 
school house may be built for six pounds and the Master's 
salary will not be more than nine pounds a year WTiat village, 
containing seventy two houses could not subscribe a Rupee for 
each house or two shillings and six pence a year, to pay the 
salary of the school master 5 know ledge is sirtue , is not Scot 
land compared with Ireland a demonstration of this ? Schools 
then svill, if established, produce all that the benevolent heart? 
can desire for India and, as might be shewn, if the proper limits 
of such an address as tins permitted it, attach the people by 
indissoluble bonds to the parent empire 

Soon after I returned to this country, a gentleman obsersed 
to me that India had never yet had a sufficient degree of atten 
tion paid to it, that amidst all the efforts to improve mankind 
now in operation in Great Britain India svith her sixty millions 
of British subjects had been most strangely and most awfully 
neglected From a pretty long residence in the East and a 
considerable predilection for that country, I haded this senu 
ment as highly just and proper , and I do hope Sir, that Asia 
will ere long call forth all the energies which will be necessary 
for her intellectual cultivation Never did a finer field present 
itself to the eye of the philanthropist , and never was there a 
field that would 50 richly pay the cultivator Behold its length 
its breadth , and let the value of the expected crop if possible, 
be calculated It is said that at one heathen festival (at 
Hurd war ) not less than a million of people assemble What a 
multitude of towms and villages must have supplied their quota 
10 this vast assemblage ! But what roust be the moral circuras 
tances of these towns and villages that could have furnished 
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many crei/turcs, nil dmn together to worship the 

•source of a tree l Who is there then in this, the glory of all 
lands, raised to by the distinguished blessings of Diunc 
Providence, — who is there that does not hasten in his best feel 
mgs to the spot from whence so many cries of distress are heard . 
si here so many millions of lively and most interesting children 
-and youth are left in a state of the deepest poverty of intellect, 
for want of that education which every child of poverty in 
Great Britain can enjoy l Who is there, possessed of the com 
mon feelings of humanity , that does not long to be transported 
to the spot where so many native oppressors have been for ages 
depopulating, demoralizing and making waste one of the finest 
portions of the earth , where so many horrid rites are practised ? 
Who does not long to draw out the books from the torn back 
of the worshipper of the demon of destruction , to wrest out of 
the hand of the operator the lancet that is to pierce through the 
tongue of another of these worshippers , to draw out the cords 
from the bleeding sides of another to persuade the infatuated 
pilgrim to forgo his journey of thousands of miles , the self 
murder to abstain from the dreadful act he meditates on the 
banks of the Jumna . and the widow from rushing into the 
flames of the funeral pile ? Who is there that does not long to 
•contribute to the amelioration of so interesting a people , such 
an immense empire , attaching it for ever to the only country on 
earth capable of accomplishing its vast destiny, and raising it to 
the state of moral and intellectual culture, of which it is so 
capable ? 

I congratulate you Sir and the gentlemen with whom you 
are connected on the grandeur and beneficence of the plan you 
have before you, hoping that a Society, with means commensu 
rate to the greatness of the undertaking will be formed to the 
British metropolis and that through your benevolent efforts, 
Asia will progressively receive her full share of the blessings 
which have made our United Empire preeminent among the 
nations of the world 1 shall now beg leave to conclude this 
letter already much longer than I wished u to be and shall 
append some extracts from the report of a society in India who 
have carried their researches further on this subject, and have 
been more successful than any other in the education of the 
natives I have the honour to be. Sir, 

\our faithful obedient Servant, 
London, Jan 5 i8so WILLIAM WARD 
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POLICE DUTIES 

To the Fdttor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

The murder of a poor woman, a few dajs ago in the Town of 
Calcutta, and the apparent difficulty of detecting the murderers, 
induce me to detail an occurrence which happened y estcrday 
eicmng. and although giving it publicity may not tend probably 
to render the Tinnahdars less indifferent than they are at pre- 
sent, it may prevent other Gentlemen from subjeamg^them 
selves to the insolence of a Tannahdar, by a belief that* they 
are stationed in the different parts of this large City to pre 
sene the peace, and that in giving them notice of a tumult he 
was only performing a duty due to the Public r 

In turning the comer of the Burial Ground Road, y ester 
day evening, I observed a crowd of people assembled m the road 
round the body of a poor Grass Cutter who it appeared had 
been most unmercifully beaten by some Natives and lying in 
the road, not, (as far as I can guess) above three or four 
hundred yards from the Tannah which nearly fronts the end 
of the Burial Ground Road at the comer of the Lane which 
leads off to the bach of Bally Gunge 

As the poor man appeared much hurt and was lying in a 
place to receive further injury from carnages and horses passing, 

I was induced to call the circumstance to the notice of the Tan 
rahdar, who very cavaherh told me his Tannah was not in the 
Town of Calcutta, although it stood on the road side , that the 
MaleL of the Road was his Master, and that he cared for no one 
else, with several other civil observations, indicative of Ins 
utter contempt and indifference, from which I am induced to 
believe that Robben or Murder, agreeablj to his notions of his 
duty, might be commuted in front of the Tannah provided it 
was only in the Town of Calcutta 

\our insertion of the above may prove useful to other 
Gentlemen as ignorant as mvself who after a residence of 25 
vears in this country, reallv imagined that it was the duty of 
every Peace Officer to repress violence, whether within or without 
the Town of Calcutta if it happened immediately m his presence 

Chourrtrtghce, August 23, igjo CfVTS 



MARKET Or OPPOSITION 
To the editor of the Calcutta Journal 
Sir 

A material change has taken place in the price of grain 
here and the quality brought to the Market is much better 
than usual By the wise measure of our Commandant a Hath 
I as been established b) which a competition among the dealers 
has taken place destroying at once the root and the cause of 
monopoly The inhabitants of adjacent villages are invited to 
bring their own Grain to this market free from the enaction of 
duties and the nomination of nencks with every protection to 
their property so that they ire enabled to dispose advantage 
ously of the produce of their labours at an easy Tate and hence 
procure a quick sale Unshackled by the imposing measures 
of a few wealthy Dealers the Husbandman is now independent 
ir the disposal of his little store and secure in the realization of 
immediate payment That this principle is undeniably the 
best for preventing monopoly it may be only mentioned that 
previous to the institution of the Hath (or Market of Opposi 
tion) Grain was selling at from 8 to t*» seers for the Rupee it is 
now j8 seers and Wheat sells at 16 a convincing proof of the 
benefit derived from it 

The weather has been remarkably cool general health pre 
vailing among the Troops and a plentiful fall of rain must 
speak highly in favour of this delightful climate celery aspa 
ragus carrots turnips cabbages and green peas with most 
excellent salads have been observed on a Residents table at 
this station in the early part of this month an instance of the 
extreme fertility of the soil of Saugor The country has been in 
a high state of cultivation and a plentiful harvest has been the 
propitious result in raising the poor and industrious above the 
giasp of poverty 


Snugor Aug 15 1820 


A RESIDENT 
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LIBERTY OF lilt PRESS 

Let gentlemen look round tlic world, and. he would he 
bold to sav that whoever observed the present state of the intelli 
gence and manners, — of the science of political government, 
— of the improvements in the useful am of life, would 
acknowledge that the blessings which man owed to the Press, 
were beyond the reach of the Press even to describe. — Mr Fox's 
Speech on introducing his Libel Bill 


Well might it be said by the great statesman whose name 
graces our motto, and better it could not be said, that the bless 
tugs tifneh man es to the press, uere beyond the reach of the 
press eien to describe But, if the libertv of the press be, what 
we firmly bebeve it is, that political blessing which includes all 
others or that, at least, without which all others would become 
curses; how much does it behove all those who perceive and 
feel its value, to struggle, not facetiously or indiscreetly, but with^ 
all the intrepidity uhich virtue and good sense authorises, to 
defend and preserve it? The libertv of the press embraces all 
other liberty, cm! and religious Without it no people or gov 
eminent can be free But liberty, we are well aware, is not 
licentiousness, nor Will a liberty of doing all which is law- 
ful justifv am one in doing am thing that is criminal Yet, 
great care must be taken not to push the maxims adopted in 
one particular branch of our laws, for the more easy com 
prehension of its doctrines or for the purpose of exaggerating 
the guilt of offending against us rules into universal maxims 
to the overthrow or prostration of the leading principles of our 
constitution Revelation itself would not be found consistent, if, 
neglecting the scope and spirit of each particular passage, and 
ihe limitation imposed by contexts, we were to push every deta 
ched expression to its utmost verbal consequence Similar 
errors, we conceive, have been committed in transferring the 
language of the law of libel to constitutional law forgetting in 
the transition how far we ought to be guided by constitutional 
principles, which from the very nature of our government, 
are and ought to be paramount 

The liberty of the press it has been said, is not established 
by Iaw% and rf u exist at all, it does »o onlv by tolerance They 
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are either sery ignorant \cry much prejudiced or very intole 
rant wc conceit c who can tolerate such a doctrine But sup 
posing for the moment that it is not established our answer 
Mould be that it is no worse situation than our right to eat 
to sleep or to take exercise None of these rights is established 
by law But none of them is forbidden And such rights as 
ire not taken away by positive law arc permitted by it and 
established by nature — by the law of sound reason and good 
stnsc which judges even have been said to place above statu 
tor) enactments We say no such thing but we do say that the 
Legislature is held to proceed upon rational principles and 
that if my one of its acts be susceptible of two interpretations 
that is to be adopted which is most consistent wih natural jus 
tice and our great constituional doctrines Now one of the 
latter and n is rather a fact than a doctrine is that we fiva 
under a legal limited monarchy These are the words in 
which the leading proposition in our Scottish Claim of Rights 
is expressed and that declaration of the Estates of the kingdom 
gees on to say that James the Seventh did 1 nvade the funda 
mental constitution of this kingdom and altered it from a legal 
limited monarchy to an arbttray despotic pouer, to the viola 
lion of 0 e laws and liberties of the kingdom Some of our 
leaders may think this very tnte or tery unnecessary but we 
beg their pardon it is neither the one nor the other in times 
when the radical principles of the constitution seem to be either 
denied or forgotten 

* * * 

Our ancestors at the time of the Revolution complained 
of officers of the army being judges — of the imposing of 
exorbitant fines — of imprisoning without expressing the 
reason — of causing to pursue and forfeit persons upon 
stretches of old and obsolete laws upon frivolous and weak 
pretences upon lame and defective probations — of subver 
Ung the right of the royal burghs — of disposing the judges 
to arbitrary courses — and by the advice of e\d and wicked 
counsellors of “inverting all the ends of government where 
by (as the declaration proceeds) he hath forfeited the right to 
the crows And then the Estates go on to declare all such 
proceedings on the part of the executive to be contrary to 
Iiw and also "That it is the right and pm dege of the subjects 
to protest for remedies of law to the King and Parliament 
Tli at it is the right of the subjects to petition the King and 
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that, for redress of nil grievance? and for the amendment 
strengthening ami preserving of the laws Parliaments ought to 
be frequent!) called and allowed to sit and the freedom of 
speech and debate scaircd to the members And the) (the 
Estates of the kingdom) d/d claim demand and must upon all 
and sundry the premises as their undoubted rights and liber 
tics and that no declarations doings or proceeding TO THE 
1RLJUDICE OI THE IkOPLE in any of the said premises 
ought »n an) ways to be drum thereafter, in CONSEQUENCE 
OR. EXAMPLL But vvhat u nia) be asked lias this to do 
svilh the libcrt) of the press t \\h), ever) thing 1 This 
is the contract made b) tlic Estates of the kingdom not for 
themselves but for the people at the Revolution It is the 
charter of our rights the title of the King to the throne subject 
of course let it be alnijs understood to the modifications to 
be it an) time made by the legislature But we see here also 
the great object of frequently calling Parliaments — not meet 
mgs of Parliament It was 10 be for the redressing of all grie 
Minces for the amending and preserving of the laws 1 But 
how ire grievances to be redressed if they are not to be stated ? 
How are laws to be amended if their tendency and expediency 
cannot be considered and discussed ? There can be no such 
rights as those our ancestors fought for bled for and died for 
if the people cannot talk about the subject of them write about 
them and in short exercise the liberty of the press respecting 
them When the law gives rights it gives also the means of 
exercising them. 

« * * 

How much have the Whigs been stigmatised on account of 
the expeditions to the Dardnclles and to Buenos Ayres of giving 
Lord Ellenborough a seat in the Cabinet — of doubling the 
Income Tax > Our opinion of \\ hig principles is not affected 
by any thing that Ins been said on these or other topics — 
tl ough we regret some partnerships and some misfortunes but 
who ever heard of the Tories being arraigned for sedition 
because they arraigned the M hig policy which has more than 
once been that of an existing administration ? Mhy then 
should we be precluded from examining the policy of a Tory 
administration How often have the friends of Ministers met 
to fulminate against blasphemy and disaffection ? How often 
have they on the pretence that these enmes are increasing sought 
alterations of the laws — suspensory bills gagging bills disarm 
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in g prevention bills, and bills for restricting the freedom 

of discussion ? But have the people of Britain the right only 
ol seeking new lav\s against their existing liberties ? Is not 
the justice or expediency of each new law a matter of opinion ? 
And have not the people as good a right to ask laws which shall 
protect as Ians which shall crush their liberties ? One man 
worships the Pitt system, as that which has earned England to 
the \cry pinnacle of glory ’ Another looks upon it as a system 
which has plunged England into an abyss of ruin and misery 
The one looks only to productive government contracts, new 
peerages, and brilliant victories The other looks to the des 
truction by that system, of about 450 millions of borrowed 
capital, the expenditure of about 1290 millions of capital raised 
by taxes an increased taxation in time of peace of more than 30 
millions, an increased burden of more than 20 millions annually 
on account of the corn laws and of 8 millions of additional pooi 
rates , all which has to be borne by a people whose capital has 
sustained a frightful diminution, and which is daily sustaining 
more by the continuance of these burdens 
♦ * * 

Let the tide of influence and favour flow as it may, the 
great principles of justice of our constitution — of our laws, 
remain unchanged, and the legal rights of Tones Whigs and 
Radicals are still the same Chnstianity we have been told, 
is part and parcel of the law of the land As an abstract truth, 
separated fiom certain uses that may be made of it, we are glad 
of it nay proud of it but is not the liberty of discussion, — not 
a part and parcel of that law also ? It is part of our daily 
food — it is the common mental nourishment of every man 
in the kingdom who has the slightest pretension to education 
or letters We cannot open a treatise on Government or 
morals from Milton and Locke down to Stewart and Paley, or 
a poet from Shakespeare to Thomson or Cowper or Campbell, 
without imbibing the principles of freedom and free discussion 
It forms the very spirit of 011 r literature it is the soul which 
has animated every thing great or good that has been performed 
by the British people But we must pause for the present only 
t< resume this mighty subject as occasion offers We intend, 
indeed to make the liberty of the press a standing title in our 
piges under which we shall as our reading enables us lay 
before our readers, the opinions on this topic of all the genius 
and patriotism that have ever flourished in our country 
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LETTER FROM A COUNTR\ BORN 
To the Ghost of the Asiatic Mirror 

MR GHOST, 

1 am a Country born and thanks to my Father for the ad 
vintages denied from an European education and the liberal 
ideas and principles imbibed thereby — I ha\c been able to 
appreciate the value this countrj is of to England and this 
has induced me to draw the attention of the Gov emment thro 
the medium of )our Paper to my numerous class of Brethren 
who are now spread over the surface of India and I hope thad 
my weak cndea\ ours may reach the attention of the mother 
Country and that means may be adopted to make useful and 
not dangerous Scions of the mother Stem 

To the present Ruler of India we lie under the greatest 
obligations not only for his endeavours to make a suitable pro 
vision for us but also for the very liberal sentiments he has 
always shown towards us 

What led me to the subject of this address v as a survey 
of the old Roman History and the mode adopted by that power 
ful and wise nation towards her colonies How very different 
that of England has been may be seen by a reference to the 
History of the latter end of King Geo II and early part of 
Geo III s reign 

In all countries whether ceded to or conquered by the 
Romans it was their first endeavour to colonize so as to have a 
stronger tie than mere conquest upon their new subjects — 
these colonists intermarried with the natives and by the learn 
ing and useful arts introduced by them the conquered gloried 
in the name of being Romans and when m the course o f events 
the mother country fell into decay her colonies rose up (altho 
for a time over run by the northern hordes) and flourished in 
the form of the Governments which now diversify the present 
map of Europe 

During a period of 1*0 years that England has been con 
nected with India thro the medium of the Honorable Com 
pany the increase of my Brethren has been enormous and must 
exceed 80000 souls — and this population ought to be directed 
bv the fostering hand of Government so as to form the first link 
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ol tint \iit chain which should connect the two countries mu* 
nntcl} together 

Athouglv it rests with the Head of the Government to do 
tins in the manner he ma) deem most proper. yet I beg leave to 
make a proposition which perhaps mi) lead to some other tint 
jmj he more suitable to hts vast and extensile ideas 

Under the interior Police, there is an imincncc establish- 
ment of Burkundosses I would recommend these people to be 
formed into Tcgimcnts of Nujeebs under the entire control o£ 
the Cnil Authority, receiving their present pa), but put under 
the command of veteran European Officers from the Line, or 
Pension Establishment , each regiment to consist of 2000 or 
more men, Iming 1 Lieut Colonel, 2 Majors, European, 2 Cap 
tains, 8 Lieutenants and 8 Ensigns, Countr) bom, under them 

The pay of the Lieutenants to be aoo rupees per month, 
and the Ensigns iso, — 2 Countr) bom Assistant Surgeons on 
soo rs pr month and 2 Apothecaries on their present allow 
ancc to be attached to eadi regiment Most of the Souliadars 
could be appointed from Native Officers from the Cavalry and 
Infantry, deserving people who should officiate as Thannahdars 
This would hold up a most grateful provision to the Senior 
Native Officers of the Army, whose long and meritorious services 
deserve something of this kind — It would also be a great saving 
from the pension establishment, and admit of promoting active 
Officers in the Line exclusive of the greatest benefit being den 
\ed to the Country — as the enormous sums that are levied 
b> the present Thannahdars from the Ryots exclusive of extor 
tions from the Malgoozars would be put a stop to, and an 
energy infused into the Police System, so that robbery would 
soon be exploded, and the vase sums of money paid by Govern 
ment as subsistence to Bundeesvauns would be done away with, 
and more than trebly recompense them for the additional 
expence of the Country bom Officers — Guards from these 
Corps should also be allowed to each Tuhseeldar of the Zillah, 
and to prevent the ancient practices occurring stated reliefs 
should take place the whole of them — They should also 
be be cloathed in the produce of England — Coarse 
blue broad doth — and their anus be the rejected muskets of 
the line To each battalion 2 Grenadier companies should be 
attached cloathed and disciplined in the regular system receiv 
mg 5 Rs per month and who should do the duties of escorts 
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I am not aware what number of r oy £ 

provided tor b, this plan. ut “ d n those deserving ot 
it -h credit .0 them 

after a due trial ot ^rfu. . and should be 

Vakeels in the Courts ot App lbls would be a famous 
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spur to those countrymen, not one view ot 

In the present state y ^ Governmcnt Debased 
preferment is hel yienJ ot llfe , lt ,s no wonder that there 

>” th ' ,r .°' Vn ‘few who conduct themselves properly, and those 
should be s » f c „ ho have no t a sufficient control over their 
unfortunate he „ ^ a5 become writers or huraunees, are 

spirits to curb and rcllgl0 „, l0 have a prospect 

obliged to a J h thc N attve Towers Such, I am 

of bettering tbetrl Eorran and ^ „„„„„ so 

Govmnme^ holds up™ off extends he, fostering hands towards 

hundreds of ^ 

Troop to the d.Heren. bc c , tMed jr,* of thc foreign 

;rr r 

kernes of emergent, 


lultehgurh, August 13 


A COUNTRY BORN 
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A REMONSTRANCE 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sm, 

The candour you ha\e often shown m correcting the errors 
and mistakes which the Editor of a Public Journal, (and espe 
dally of a Daily Paper) is liable to commit from the haste with 
which he must write, induces me to point out to you a false con 
elusion, which, I think, you have drawn, to the prejudice of the 
reputation fot piety which is now it seems enjoyed by the inha 
bttants of this good city of Calcutta How far this reputation 
is deserted, I who know little of Calcutta, cannot say, but the 
fact which you bring forward to dash it to the ground, it appears 
to me, may be only evidence of their good sense and good taste 
In your Journal of the 8th instant, in some observations 
upon the different Papers published in Calcutta — it is stated, 
that the Morning Post (soi-disant) News paper, ‘though con 
ducted by a gentleman of knowledge, talents, and unimpea 
chablc integrit), in the Honorable Company’s Service, and devo 
ted almost exclusively to the furtherance of philanthropic and 
benevolent objects, and to the maintenance and propagation of 
Christianity, from being perhaps too exclusively confined to 
these secretly unpalateable, tho openly reverenced subjects, 
dwindled down from a circulation of several hundred copies, 
to the number of 30 onlv and we believe at the period of its 
dscontinuance had only 18 actual Subscribers I ‘uhat a 
volume ' (you conclude) is tins simple fact, on the at f fen cnee 
between public profession and private feeling" 

It appears then that the MORNING POST was really not 
a Newspaper, but a sort of religious and moral miscellany tinder 
that name It is easy then io see, that the most religious per 
sons in Calcutta, who wanted to retd the News, would subs 
cube to another Paper in preference, and without any disrespect 
to its Editor, (I have no idea who he was) it may be easily sup- 
posed tint they could find better sermons and moral eassays in 
their libraries than he served up while they obtained the am 
cles of missionary intelligence at first hand from the English 
publications In the same manner, your Literary Numbers, 
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containing extracts from the latest English publications, are 
greatly pnred up the country, and comparatively undervalued 
tn Calcutta, and several attempts at a Magazine of that nature, 
chiefly composed of extracts from new books have failed — not 
because the literary taste here is a mere profession atlhout 
private feeling, but because people who can easily procure the 
whole book, are careless of being supplied with a sample They 
can hear the Nightingale herself, and are indifferent about her 
imitators 

It has escaped you also, that among persons who wished 
to make a public profession, nothing could be an easier part of 
the task they were performing than to pay 4 Rupees a month 
for a Paper to be on their breakfest tabic as a badge of their 
opinions This seems to be exactly what persons who pretended 
more than they felt, would have done On the other hand, 
men whose piety was real would be above the wekness of taking 
zti a stupid, dull Newspaper, because the mistaken Editor (how 
ever eminent might be his talents or his philanthropy) had 
treated them with an account of the opening of Mr Bungay s 
or Mr Shufflebottom's New Chapel, instead of the opening of 
Parliament, and when they wanted to hear about the state of 
affairs in Germany, favoured them with a narrative about 
Mr Kicherer and his Hottentots 

The failure of this unhappy Paper, appears then to be no 
just test of the piety of the inhabitants of Calcutta From what 
I can see or hear of their manners, there is probably no city 
more free from hypocrisy There is little or no motive for it 
The yong men are free from the restraints of severe fathers and 
particular old uncle or aunts whom they must not disoblige , 
and in their circumstances they are easv and independant 
Men who are religious beyond the point which the world thinks 
enough, are called methodistical and laughed at or noticed as 
odd people This is no great encouragement for others who 
do not feel warmly about religion, to make any professions of 
zeal Public opinion which looks sharply after moral conduct 
takes little notice of men s creed and articles , churchmen and 
ruling elders live in peace with each other, and the only rcbgi 
ous contest I have heard of. was some years ago, about the 
height of a steeple between the Anglicans and the Scotch 
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This is not a state oE societ) likely to make hy pocrites , and 
it there is much more apparent, teal for religion m Calcutta 
than heretofore, the presumption is very Strong that much more 
real piety exists 


Benares, August i8, 1820 A CONSTANT READER 


NOTICE 

It appears to us, after reading our Correspondent’s obser 
\ations, that his mode of accounting for the unpopularity of 
the paper in question, is likely to be more correct than our 
own , tho’ we are still persuaded, that the avidity with which 
every other species of intelligence, (includng even the Paro 
dies and scurrilities of the Calcutta Press) is sought after, 

and read — while that which relates to the progress of know 
ledge and happiness the maintenance of sound principles, and 
the preservation of Civil and Religious Liberty is, except b) 
a few enlightened minds thought heavy, dull, and unworthy 
of attention — must be regarded as a criterion of Indian taste — 
in general 

It is this same want of taste (in our estimation at least) 
which disregards the literary portion of our Paper The Num 
bers devoted to that purpose and published on Sunday, might 
very well be undervalued, in town if the) contained only Ex 
tracts from New Books which were accessible in their original 
form , but a large portion of these Literary Numbers is made 
up of Original Communications on subjects of great value, and 
interest — for instance the Letter from our Correspondent m 
the Himalayah Mountains on the Limits of Constant Congela 
tion in that Region, published in our Journal of Sunday last 
— and Fifty others that might be cited if we were to go through 
the Series and which are to be found in no other Publication 
whatever , besides which the remaining portion is made up 
often from the Literary Gazette — and other publications hy 
no means is general circulation Add 10 this the many Sketches 
of the Country, in the Maps of different routes and districts m 
India, and other original Documents that have been engravtd 
and published, and considering that the whole is furnished at 
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the low price of Two Rupee? per Month which if paid bj all 
the Subscribers to the Wccklv Piper, would not more than cover 
the cost it cannot be denied, we think that the indifference 
shewn to this ( 1 >) far the most valuable part of the Journal) to 
as great an extent in the country as in town, must be taken as a 
criterion of the reigning taste not being hsouraWc to Literary 
and Scientific Research 

Unlike the Morning Post, which, ptofessing to be a News- 
paper, v*as rest!) a religious and moral Miscellanj — this Lite- 
ran Number ts, what it professes to be. a Journal of Liicraturc, 
Science, and the Arts, and we know iliat we do not assert too 
mud), when we say, that besides the original Papers which arc 
thought in England to be of sufficient value to be copied into 
the best Journals of the day, namely. that published Quarter!) 
at the Rosa! Institution and the Literary Gazette one of the 
most popular Publications of the Periodical Press at home it 
contains the essence of all the best English Publications that 
reach India and we have no doubt, that the Senes would be 
pronounced by an> one reviewing it wnh unprejudiced eyes, 
as deserving general support from its containing in a smaller 
compass and at a cheaper rate more of the valuable periodical 
literature of the dav. than ever before appeared in India or 
than is to be found in any one publication of England where 
much of minor interest is mixed up with artides of the highest 
dass — while this is a selection of the liest axudes from all the 
various sources of excellence that the age produces 


September 16, 1820 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

On Thursday the 14th instant, a number of Gentlemen 
both European and Native met at the Town Hall in pursuance 
of the advertisement relative to the Agricultural Soaety C 
Trower Esq w-as requested to take the Chair, after whtch the 
Rules intended as the basis of the Soaety, were read and appro- 
ved and the Soaetv was formed , but on account of the absence 
of several Gentlemen who had given in their names as Members 
it appeared advisable to defer the choice of a Committee and 
other Officers till another Meeting which will be held for this 
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purpose in flic Town Hill at jo A M on Month) October 2nd 
The number of Gentlemen vvho have already sent in their names 
ns Members amounts to ncnrl) Tort) 

The M \RQUIS Or HASTINGS and the MARCHIONESS 
have condescended to honor the Socict) with their names as 
Members and when the vast utility of the Plan and the pros 
pects it opens for the future improvement of this countr) be 
considered the example of these illustrious Friends of India 
cannot fail to be cMcnsivelj followed 


HINDOO ANECDOTE 

Anecdote of Beerbhur, Minuter of State to the Fmperor Ahbur 
The following Anecdote is frequently repeated among the 
Hindoos and we have been induced to give it as exhibiting an 
example of the superiority with which the Hindoos regarded 
their own religion even when under the yoke of the Musulmans 
Beerbhur a Hindoo a man of very powerful intellect was 
minister of state to the Emperor \kbur by whom he was 
greatly beloved Entering one day into familar conversation 
v. uli him the Emperor enquired which religion was the most 
honorable the Hindoo or the Musulman The minister replied 
that it was indecorous for him to decide a question which invol 
ved the honour of his prince that if his Majesty would pro 
claim a large reward through the streets of Delhi to any Hindoo 
would embrace the religion of Mahommed he would quickly 
be able to decide the question The emperor is said to have 
followed his ministers advice and to have offered an immense 
reward for any Hindoo who would turn Musulman but his 
offers were universally rejected It is added that the emperor 
even ordered some of the lowest caste into his presence and made 
them the « laagniSeene offers if the) teoald comply with /us 
wishes but they invariably rejected every proposal Soon 

after Akbur meeting his minister acknowledged to him the 
result of hts efforts confessed that the Hindoo religion must be 
the most honourable since the prospect of royal favour could 
not induce one of its least members to forsake his religious con 
nections and requested to be made Hindoo himself The 
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minister promised to make arangements to comp!) honourably 
with his request, but solicited a dcla) of several days The 
next morning the king looking out of the palace window, beheld 
a man employed in washing nn ass in one of the royal ponds 
He was immediately sent for, and prosed to be the minister 
himself The emperor, astonished asked the reason of this 
strange action Beerbhur replied that he intended to turn the 
ass into a horse by continually Mashing it Akbhur said that 
was impossible * How then, said the sagacious minister can 
I transform you from a Musulman into a Hindoo ? 


September 16 1820 

COMMERCIAL REPORTS 

/ Frora the Calcutta Exchange Price Current of Thursday last) 


Grain, Rice, Patna, 

Rs 

per tnaund 2 

As 

12 

a 

Rs 

2 

As 

14 

Patcherv, 1st, 

2 

9 

a 

2 

10 

Ditto, 2nd, 

2 

3 

a 

2 

4 

Moongy 1st, 

2 

14 

a 

1 

15 

Ditto 2nd, 

1 

13 

a 

0 

0 

Ballum, 1st, 

1 

12 

a 

2 

13 


Indigo — The accounts from all quarters agree in stating 
the present season to have been an unusually wer one and from 
the som mgs generally having been late, — the sudden rise of 
the Riser about the middle and end of June to ha\e destroyed 
the finest expectations of an abundant produce, that ha\e appea 
red for many years the Iom lands particularly have suffered 
greatly In Jessore (the principal district for Indigo) many 
Factories will be greatly deficient — some in the neighbourhood 
of Commercolly not making above a fourth of the produce of 
the previous season — those to the South have been more fortu 
nate and in this district the produce upon the whole Mill be 
about 2 sds of what it Mas last year At Dacca Pumcah and 
Fcmdpore they are badly off and m Tirhoot the failure has 
been great Jcllalpore Jungy pore and Natore with hfnshnaghur 
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**nd Hooghty, will average about a half of last years protlticc 
It »s too soon to speak with cert amt) of the produce of Gudt, 
the Plant in the curly part of the scison suffered from the Forest, 
and in the months of July and August, from the superabundance 
of rain, — the season it it thought, will not be a good one, but 
the produce mw be equal to last year, sa) about 10000 maunds , 
-allowing as much for Name cultivation, we arc inclined to 
think, from the best information which can be obtained, tint the 
present crop vritt not exceed 70 000 to 75 000 maunds — The 
•seavon'of 181920 may now be considered to be finished The 
Importation, as stated m our last, from the »st of September 1819 
to the 31st of August 1810 was Factory maunds 106,813 The 
Lxporatton for the same period in our present number, is 
Factory maunds tot 336 — The difference is accounted for the 
consumption here, wastage, &.c 

Cotton — A parcel of 700 maunds of Surats was brought 
to Public Sale at the Exchange, on the gth instant, and although 
part of it was leaf), and some of it foul yet the Staple being 
good, and well adapted for country consumption, it went off 
rather briskly, averaging 18 rupees, cash in 10 days 159 half 
screwed bales of Cutchoura, of quality similar to what has been 
•shipped this year for China were offered at Public Sale, at the 
Exchange yesterday, — the bidders were not numerous and 
part only was sold, averaging 16 rupees 4 annas payment, as 
•hbove 

Advices from the interior state, the Mirzapore market to 
"have fallen fully 1 rupee, — at Bogw angola on the contrary, 
a slight advance had been experienced 

Cram — Is without alteration 

Opium — Is Utile enquired after, and is rather looking 
down 

Piece Goods — In these there is little doing and the only 
alterations we have to notice, are Allahabad Cossahs which 
have fallen 2 rupees and Moradabad Mahmodies and Cossahs 
and Tanyibs Behar, 40 bv 2 which have advanced 2 to 4 rupees 
per corge m consequence of the market being bare of these 
ctoths 

Block Tin — Has declined considerably 
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Saltpelre and Sugar — Are without much alteration, — - the- 
f.rst quality of Benares full) maintains last weeks prices 

Importation of Bullion from the ist to the 31 st of 
August, 1820 , with the previous Imports of the jear 

SILVER GOLD TOTAL 
Sa Rs Sa. Rs 3a. Rs. 
From 1st to th- SlstAug 1,7169214- 287,499 22 2004,422 
Previously this year, .. 13,895550 0 1,572,673 0 15468,223 
Total 15,612461 4 1,860,172 12 17472,634" 

The Exchange is taken at the Custom House rate, vjz i» 
rupees to the £ Sterling, and *4 rupees per Spanish Dollars 


Exports from Calcutta from the 1st to the 31st of Aug 1830 


Cotton to London 

bales of 300 lb* 

454 

Liverpool 


1 SO 

China, 


11 933 

Sugar, to London, 

bazar maunds 

9 600 

Liverpool, 


7-5*6. 

Greenock. 


5 6 9» 

Hull, 


4*5 

Bourdeaux, 


1.114 

Saltpetre, to London, 


'7895 

Rice to London, 

bags 

»>579 

Liverpool, 


600 

Hull, 


500 

Dry Ginger, to London, 

bazar maunds 3 86» 

Hull. 


997 

Piece Goods, to London, 

pieces 

10330 

Liv erpool, 


Coo 

Hull. 


*.S3° 

Eastward. 


*0 061 

Colombo, 


1 389 
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Silk to London 


bazar maunds 

381 

Liverpool 



2 

Hull 



6 0 

Mauritius 



27 

Colombo 



9 

Indigo to Bristol 

Hull &.c 

factory’ maunds 

»*5 


Bourdcanx 


September 18 1820 

REVENUE. OE INDIA 
To the T ditor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

When the Authorities it home arc viewing with anxiety 
the amount of our Indian debt and are calling for reductions 
in our Civil and Mill tit) Establishments the salaries which 
instead of having been increased to meet the increased and 
increasing prices of the necessaries of life and the wages of 
labour have been reduced as these prices have risen — it may 
be useful to invite discussion on a system of Government so 
opposite to what has had effect in the most enlightened countries 
of the world In ofFermg the few following observations I feel 
how inadequate my means have been to give that full and satis 
factory information on a subject which is likely to affect so 
man) interests and I only hope that others more able and who 
1 ave had better opportunities of obtaining information may be 
induced to throw light on it by the publication of their 
sentiments 

Our present financial diff culties I attribute to the permanent 
settlement of the Land Revenue of the Lower Provinces m the 
year 1792 by which Act the Government relinquished its right 
ever afterwards to raise a Revenue in proportion to the produce 
of the land increased as it has been by the extension of culti 
vation by throwing open the channels of Commerce and by 
the great commercial capital thrown into the country which 
has rused the price of gram and all other produce of the land 
as well as the wages of labour throughout the country 
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At the period of the permanent settlement in 1792, it n 
probable, that one half of the presented ciilavilcd land, in the 
Lower Provinces was waste The average prices of nee, wheat, 
and gram, for the r, years preceding the permanent settlement 
and for the last 9 years tend to shew, that the rents 
lave not only been increased in the Lower Provinces b) the 
lands getting into cultivation, but that they have been raised 
by the increase in the price of the produce of the land, by the 
sowing of /ndigo sugar, and cotton, since the year 179* is taken 
into consideration, I shall probably be under the mark, when 
I assume that the total of rents realized bj rbc landed proper 
tics has been quadrupled since the permanent settlement was 
made 

The land revenue in the Lower Provinces in the year 179s 
imounted to about 26800989 and it js probable tbai jf time 
bad been given to bring ihe waste land into cultivation, and 
the land tax had been gradually increased 35 the cultivation 
extended the Government revenue might have been increased 
to 53 G01978 . and had this desirable result been effected we 
should have incurred no debt, and the authorities at home 
instead of finding fault with our Indian expenses and calling 
for reductions would have felt inclined to raise the salaries of 
ts Establishment in proportion to the prices of the necessaries 
of life, and the increased wages of labour 

The permanent settlement of the land revenue has placed 
the Government in the same awkward predicament in which 
the annuitant m our country stands whose salary was fixed with 
reference to the value of money and the labour required from 
his situation 100 years ago when the holder was placed in 
affluence but owing to the subsequent extension of Commerce, 
and the expenses of the Government, the present holder has 
been reduced to comparative poverty The Government, like 
the annuitant is now obliged to pay the current prices of the 
day for labour and every thing it requires out of a revenue 
raised on the value of property when the pnees of the necessaries 
of life were only two thirds their present amount, and when the 
value of tbe property was nor equal to one fourth of its present 
amount Expensive wars have been earned on for the security 
of the national property, on an income raised without reference 
to its value and altho the security of the national wealth has 
been obtained and the produce of the land raised more than 
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one third in puce bv opening the channels of Commerce the 
Got eminent after incurring ill the expense, and burthening 
itself with 1 large debt Ins not derned that proportiointc 
advantage which it would have done had it not relinquished 
its right to raise a revenue in proportion to what the land 
yielded and to the value of its produce 

1 im not aware that the permanent settlement o! the land 
revenue m the Lower Provinces or that the permanent settle 
ment of the land revenue in the ceded and conquered Provinces 
has or would benefit the great bod) of the people The 
labourer of the present day cannot plough and sow more 
teeghas than before and as formerly is paid for his labour in 
the same quantity of grain and the landed proprietor takes tho 
surplus profit after paying the government land rent It is 
well known that the land tax was very unequally assessed in the 
Lower Provinces at the period of the permanent settlement that 
seme lands and those on which the greatest labour had been 
previously bestowed were taxed to the utmost they could pay, 
and that others in which must be included the far greater pro 
portion were almost totally exempted from the payment ol 
revenue 

At the period of making the permanent settlement the 
Revenue Authorities I believe, were little acquainted with the 
economy of Asiatic agriculture and were not m possession of 
that information which could enable them to fix the said rent, 
with reference to the produce of each estate and its facilities of 
producing a futux“ revenue But whether they were or were 
not in possession of the requisite information it must have been 
quite impossible for them to have foreseen the changes which 
have subsequently taken place in the value of property and the 
produce of the land they could neither have foreseen the pre 
sent prices of gram of indigo and of cotton nor could they 
have calculated on waste land of the extent of which they knew 
nothing- and had no account being brought into cultivation by 
our industrious countrymen By the permanent settlement, the 
Government bound itself to sustain every loss caused by the 
oversights of its revenue officers and to forbear from rectifying 
errors by equalizing the land tax in proportion to the capabj 
lities of the land The land tax paid at the present day is 
consequently most unequally assessed and I know not that there 
1 $ any justice in dooming one portion of our landholders to the 
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payment of a perpetual heavy rent whilst the greatest proper 
tion is allotted to live in luxury, without paying anything 
towards the exigencies of the stale, and when the latter class 
hate been raised to affluence, by the efforts of the Government, 
to secure their earnings, to the great detenment of the proper 
ties of estates which were previously cultivated which were left 
to their rtercy, in the same way as merchants, liable to duties 
raised on commerce, are left to the mercy of those exempted 
from them thro favour 

It has been stated by some advocates for the permanent 
settlement, that the measures has greatly improved the country , 
but I have not heard it asserted that it has improved the condi 
tion of the great body of the people, or that they can by their 
labour support their families in these days, belter than at the 
period of the permanent settlement They are now, as then, 
paid for their labour in gram , in proportion to the quantum 
of land cultivated by them or such as is employed in agricul 
ture and altho the wages of other occupations have been 
increased, the increase bears no proportion to the increased 
prices of grain The permanent settlement, by breaking the 
link in the chain which previously connected the state and its 
subjects has dissolved those ties which tended to blend their 
several interests and left the bod) of the people, the cultnaton 
of the land the military classes and all the strength of the 
population to the protection of the landholders or landed pro 
prictors , who were not only made independent of the Govern 
ment but of the great bod} of (he people, whom they were no 
longer obliged to conciliate to bring their land into cultivation, 
or to defend them from the encroachments of powerful mdivi 
duals , the landholders finding their estates secured to them by 
the Government, for the pavmcnt of a moderate rent and made 
quite independent only turned their attention to raise thro 
the necessities of their tenanm, die highest possible rent, without 
any abatement, by way of inducement to settle and to extend 
the cultivation and if I am to credit what the old cultivators 
assert, and those who have had opportunities of watching ibe 
progress of things their condition has not been improved by 
the permanent settlement 

■With respect to the improvement of the country, on which 
so much stress has been laid In the advocates of permanent set 
dement I do not think ihev have sufficiently weighed the causes 
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that cITcctctl the improvement. am! they luxe in mj opinion 
attributed too much to the operation of the permanent settle- 
ment, aiul too little to the operation of Commerce, the security 
of our Government, and the increase in the population. The 
present flourishing state of the Lower Trounces, would probably 
luxe been realized at an earlier period, if the settlement had 
net ci taken place and the Goxernmem, through its revenue 
officers, had retained the power of assessing the land tax, jn 
proportion to the produce of the land. There can he no doubt, 
that if the settlement were annulled, ami the present amount 
for lav was more equally assessed in proportion to the present 
produce of each estate, that this equalization of the land tax, 
would, b) unking all pay alike, improve the condition and the 
value of the whole country. A moderate land tax. even on 
waste lands, tends to make the proprietors evert themselves, and 
bring them into cultivation, and if the collectors had assessed 
them, the proprietors would have been obliged to pay 
the same premiums to the laliourcrs, to induce them to settle 
and cultivate, which our industrious indigo planters have paid, 
from inability to get any other than waste land for the cultiva- 
tion of their plant A moderate land tav operates to cvcae 
industry : it makes the wealthy landlord either pay attention to 
his estate or submit to an aimual diminution of lus wealth, and 
gradually reduces him cither to poverty or to habits of industry 
The condition of the great body of the people is benefited 
in every country, when the interests of the wealthy arc subscr 
vient to their labour, and when the interests of the state arc 
dependent on both In the ceded and conquered Trounces, the 
estates belonging to the poorer classes of landlords, as in our 
own country, arc in the highest state of cultivation, and the 
labourers living on them contented and happy, whilst the estates 
of the more wealthy landlord are badly cultivated, and tho 
labourers discontented The poorer class, depending on the 
produce of their land for their subsistence, arc necessitated to 
conciliate their labourers, and living amongst them, are on all 
occasions present to aid their wants The latter being more 
independent of the produce of their estates, are indifferent about 
their produce, and instead of living amongst their tenants and 
attending to their wants, leave their concerns to the superintcn- 
<lance of neglectful servants 

Although no advocate for permanent settlement, which, by 
rendering the Government indifferent about the produce of the 
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land so long as it fields the fixed land tax, no longer interest, 
it in die improv ement o£ the country, and in die promotion o] 
measures calculated to improve Us condition, I am equally 
averse to a settlement of 5 y ears' duration and tbe system of 
putting up estates to the highest bidder, without consulting the 
means of the occupant landholder and the existing state of his 
land A settlement for onlj 5 ) ears’ duration, by not giving the 
landlord sufficient tune to realize a return for the additional 
labour and capital required to bring waste land into cultiva 
tion, and for capital expended in the execution of works, such as 
wells &.C., necessary to increase the produce of land already in 
cultivation, can never tend much to the improvement of the 
country Settlements of 15 or so years duration, by assuring 
to the landlords and their heirs a return for any additional 
labour and capital bestowed on their land, will induce them to 
come forward and agree to a moderate annual increase in their 
lent, which, if judiciously assessed, will not only greatly Taisc 
tnc revenue, but at tbe same tune, improve the country, and 
create that mutual confidence between tbe servants the land 
lord, and the Government so desirable for the good order and 
peace of the country One great oar to the improvement of the 
country, originates in the land tax being in almost every instance 
assessed with reference to the amount of the offers made, rather 
than to the value of the estates and the means of the owners to 
bring them into cultivation If the proprietor has no capital, 
he cannot afford to pay a higher land tax than his estate will 
yield at t he period of the assessment, and such early increase 
afterward, as his means through his resident tenantry of bring 
mg his waste land into cultivation, will admit of If he is urged 
by other bidders o pay anything above these his means he is 
then driven to shifts to raise the overplus, which eventually not 
only causes his rum but involves in it the ruin of the whole 
estate If he omits to come up 10 the bid of the capitalist, the 
rew proprietor, or Tickadar, who gets a hard bargain, is often 
involved in rum , and if he has not capital to wait the result 
of time, brings the estate to ruin Waste lands before they can 
be made to pav anything al*»ve what they yield as pasture land, 
and as affording fuel and materials for buildings require 3 or 
4 years to repay the extra labour to bring them into culm at ton, 
and it takes the same period for the capitalist to convert waste 
land into cultivation or rather before he can obtain a return for 
the money expended in the purchase of the materials of 
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I have been induced to trouble you with these few general 
observations, from having recently comersed with those most 
interested jn the revenue system adopted and adopting and 
thinking that our individual interests are inseparable from the 
best interests of the state, which again are inseparable from 
the interest of landed proprietors and ev ery labourer living 
under us protection. I hope that others more capable than 
myself, and 'who may have had better opportunities of imes 
tigating the interests of the landed proprietors, the existing 
stale of their land and their tenantry, and the best means of 
improving them, and who may have more practical experience 
in the economy of Asiatic agriculture than my limned means 
admit of, may be induced to come forward and throw light on 
a subject, on which the best interests of our country arc at this 
day dependent 

Delhi, August i8so Yours obedient servant, 

W. 


September, si i8so 

NATIVE PRESS OF INDIA 

It gives us sincere pleasure to notice the appearance of the 
First Number of the Quarterly Senes of the Friend of India, 
from the Mission Press at Seraropore, which reached us 
vesterday It is but of minor importance, perhaps, (and yet* 
it is of some consequence too, as evinang the progressive im- 
provement of even thing connected with the Press) to say, 
that it is by far the best printed and the most neatly executed 
Work that we have ever yet seen issued Ixom an Indian 
Punting Office, and on this account alone would have a large 
claim on the patronage of all those who have the improvement 
of India sincerely at heart But it* principal merit is of a far 
higher kind The indefatigable real and philanthropy of these 
benevolent Missionaries pursuing their undeviatmg course to- 
wards the civilization and moral improvement of the country 
to which they have exiled themselves for that purpose, has 
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produced a Work which would do honor to any age or nation; 
and we «u) be assured o[ our perfect accuracy in saying, thaC 
since the commencement of time, as far as history lias made 
ns acquainted with the progress of events, there has been no 
country under the sun in which the first Periodical Publica- 
tion, (not a compilation hut otiginal as this is) issued from 
its Press, was of so high a character, or promised such vast 
results, either in a literary, moral, or political point of view, 
as this most appropriately named Friend of India. 

We have watched the progress of this interesting and 
laudable undertaking, from its first commencement, and have 
from time to tune given all the publicity of which our circula 
tion admitted, to the most prominent of the many valuable 
Ussays on Indian subjects, which we have taken with pride and 
pleasure from its pvges The present Number, (the first of the 
Quarterly Series) is, however too full of excellence, and too 
large, to admit of more than a partial selection: besides 
which, we should, from principle, refrain from giving the reader 
the complete gratification which he may derive from the en- 
tire Book, because we desire to stimulate, rather than satisfy 
liic appetite of the many thinking and enquiring persons, 
with which the Civil, Military, and Mercantile branches of the 
community now abound, to all of whom ihc Book itself is 
easily accessible, and at a price <4 Rupees) that can little more 
than cover the actual expense of publication, from the very 
excellent way in which it is executed We desire rather, as far 
as our humble recommendation could hasten so desirable an 
end, to induce such enlightened enquirers to patronize, both 
, by their literary contributions and pecuniary subscriptions, this 
highlv useful undertaking from which, if well supported, the 
benefits that India mav derive arc vast and incalculable 
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written by them is with a view to positive utility and the in- 
crease of human knowledge and happiness — The Artide on 
the Native Press will furnish abundant matter for reflection, 
which we may return at some future period, but to the 
thinking part of our readers these reflections will forcibly 
suggest themselv es as they proceed 

We cannot too strongly recommend the attends e perusal 
of this Artide, more particularly to those who fancy danger to 
the stability of our best interests as Englishmen in the exercise 
of a free and unfettered Press m this country The British 
press, is of course subject to the caprice of any future Govern 
merit, the folly or the fears of which may again bind with the 
chains of Censorship what the wisdom and the confidence of 
the present Government has unshackled and set loose, for 
3ltho it has been publidy dedared by a high legal authority, 
that this Censorship was ILLEGAL, yet the Government 
could- without the aid of law, always punish an Englishman 
for the free expression of his opinions by withdrawing from 
1 im the Companv s protection or licence and effectually put 
down his Press by ordering him out of the country tho tht« 
power could not be exercised over a A stive Press conducted 
by the descendants of Englishmen, born in India by the 
Hindoo or Mahommedan Natives of the country, or by the 
descendants of Foreigners whether Christians or otherwise — 
so that the Native Press being now established, and become a 
vehicle for the dissemination of opinions, must remain as free 
at least as the Press of England and subject only to the 
same laws It becomes therefore of still more Importance, from 
this very consideration that the British Press should he ic 
least on an equal footing in poini of freedom and as long as 
it is so the respectability attached to it will he sure to keep it 
m the hands of those whose interests must be interwoven with 
the preservation of the British power and influence in India 
as well is with the diffusion of such descriptions of knowledge, 
and such sentiments as shall conduce to the prosperity and 
happiness of its subjects 

If we could be permitted to reprint any article of length 
from our own pages we should be strongly tempted here to 
tepcat the whole of the brilliant Speeches of the Honorable 
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Colonel Stanhope and of Mr Stately at Madras, on the 
Liberty of the Indian Press, on the occasion of the Meeting 
at Madras to considei of an Address to Lord Hastings, sub 
sequent to his removal of the Restrictions as well as the Speech 
of Mr Tergusson, at the Meeting on Sc Andrew s Day, at the 
Town Hall m Calcutta both of which contain unanswerable 
arguments as to the illegality, the impolicy, and indeed the im 
possibility of effectually fettering either public opinion or the 
Press which is its organ If our readers will refer to the 3rd 
Volume of our Journal for the last year. No III, for June 17, 
1819 they will find the whole of the Proceedings at the Meet 
mg at Madras and m the Gth Volume of the same year. No 
85G for December 4 1819 they will find the Speech of the 
1 resident of the Meeting at Calcutta, both of which should 
be read in conjunction with this excellent Article from the 
Serampore Press which contains indeed a practical com 
ment on the doctrines maintained by those able Lawyers, 
Mr Stavely and Mr Fergusson, and a full deselopment of the 
accuracy of their views and the truth of their predictions — 

The following is the Prefatory Address of the Editors 
of this excellent work, which with the Table of Contents 
will fully explain its general nature and tendency The 
Article on the Native Press will follow to complete the Sheet 


ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC 

In the Twentieth Number of the Friend o£ India the 
Editors informed the public that circumstances had con 
strained them to recur to the plan they had contemplated «v 
the beginning of that work that of dividing it into two Series, 
ihe Monthly and the Quarterly the former to include chieRy 
such intelligence either Asiatic or European as might bear 
on the object in new and the latter to include Essays on sub 
jects connected with India — a Renew of such works published 
cither there or in Europe as might in any way affect the m 
tercsts of India — and generally such Information whether 
hterarv, scientific religious 01 statistic, as might tend in any 
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degree to call the attention of the benevolent and judicious to 
the interests of India Their reasons for this were that while 
under the form of essays dissertations and reviews of books, 
a work of this nature ought to convey such information re la 
me to India as might be relied on by those interested m its 
welfare the) found a Monthly publication unfavorable to 
that careful survey of a subject in all its bearings which is so 
essential to forming just and accurate ideas of it — and that the 
very attempt tended to prevent its insertion in t Monthly 
work as in such examination a subject naturally increased on 
the mind often so as to require the whole of a Monthly 
Number As ivnhout such a survey however it is impossible 
10 do that justice to many subjects connected with India 
which its increasing importance demands the Editors have 
determined to throw themselves on the candor and indulgence 
of the public, by attempting Quarterly Senes which will he 
devoted to those objects alone 

ft was also mentioned tint the Numbers of the Quarterly 
Senes would each contain at least a Hundred Octavo Pages 
on English paper and that the First Number was expected to 
appear m May Many circumstances however have concurred 
10 delay the appearance of it till the present month among 
which is the extra quantity of matter contained in this Num 
1 cr a Circumstance not very likely to occur again The Fduors 
therefore beg leave to term this the Number for September 
nml to add tint the regularity of succeeding Numbers must in 
a great measure depend on the contributions with which they 
may be honoured The present state of things in India con 
taming as it docs a jvopulation sunk in the grossest igornance 
and tmmorahtv nearly equal to that of the comment of Europe 
cannot but be interesting to the benevolent mind and in the 
country there are many jvosvessing both means and oppor 
tumtv who though ihey might shrink from the task of w riling 
a volume could easily coummuhicate a few pages fraught 
wuh information of the most valual le nature On ihc 
■'vsHtancc of such friends of humanity ihc Fduors confidently 
lelv anil !*rg leave to assure them that thev shall welcome with 
gratitude everv communication of this nature few 3* may lie 
the pages m which it may be romeved For of sums reasons 
1 owever thev must beg to decline inserting anv ihing un ler 
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in assumed signature unless indulged at the same time with 
the real name for teference in case of necessity 

Having thus laid open their plan the Editors respectfully 
submit the Tirst Number to the candor and indulgence of the 
ptbhc at large and beg leave to add that if sufficient 
materials be obtained the) hope the Second which they 
expect lull contain about a hundred pages will appear in the 
month of December 


Contents of No 1 

Article I Renew of Goldwins Recollections of Japan 
comprising a particular account of the Religion Language 
Government Laws and Manners of the People with observa 
tions on the Geography' Climate Population and Troduc 
lions of the Country — II On the Agriculture of India — III 
On the Borrowing System of the Names — IV Observations 
on certain ideas contained in Rararaohun Roy s Introduction 
tG the Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Happiness and Peace 
V On the effect of the Name Press m India — VI Enquiries 
relative to the present state of the Hindoo Temples &c 

ARTICLE V — On the effect of the Natne Press m India 
The great benefit which the nations of Europe have 
derived from the press must render every philanthropic mind 
desirous that it should be introduced to the same extent 
among those nations who are yet held in the fetters of 
ignorance and superstition The astonishing improvement 
which it has produced on the European continent during the 
short period of three centuries will warrant our anticipating 
the most favorable results could other nations be indulged 
v ith the same advantages In these anticipations the bright 
eminence which our own country has attained bounds our 
\iet and our fondest hopes terminate in the prospect of rais 
mg others to the same scale of virtue and knowledge For the 
realizing of these hopes the past history even of Britain will 
furnish abundant encouragement since before the mtroduc 
lion of printing into our native land it was perhaps little more 
advanced in civilization than India is at present The gloom 
of superstition which pervaded Europe during the middle 
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centuries was as profound in its nature as extensive in its 
operation and as withering in us effects as the present supers 
tition of the East The same lethargy of intellect the same 
dread of innovation with which we have to combat in India 
prevailed to an equal extent in Europe — there is therefore 
no reason for supposing that the same means of improvement 
applied with corresponding vigor may not in the lapse of time 
effect as mighty and as beneficial a change in this part of the 
world as in any other There is indeed one difference in the 
comparison altogether in favour of this country When the 
press was established in Europe the mental energy of the 
Luropean character had not been developed by and preced 
ing exertions m literatuie and there existed no works of 
transcendent merit which mght have induced an attentive 
epectatoi to anticipate that wonderful progress which has 
since been made under the agency of the press In India the 
case is different — the energies of the human mind have been 
alieady called into action and the acuteness penetration and 
fiterary skill which distinguish the eastern productions of the 
last twenty centuries have astonished even the enlightened 
scholars of Europe The question therefore respecting the 
actual possession of such a portion of intellect as shall impel 
the nation forward in the paths of science when the facilities 
of the press are afforded is not problematical — it has been 
already decided If Europe without any of these early pro 
mises has been found susceptible of such vast impiovement 
we have no legitimate reason for despair with regard to India 
where the blossoms have been so rich and so various 

The present dearth of superior minds in this country is 
no argument against this assumption Though learning has 
been for many years in the wane there is probably as great a 
stock of intellect in the country now as there has been at any 
former period and if due opportunities were afforded there 
is a probability that the progress of knowledge and science 
might be as gratifying tn the east as it has been in the west 
[ rom various circumstances the intellectual faculties of the 
Hindoos have for ages lam dormant no improvement has 
been made no piogrcss in the arts of civilization and the 
country has to all beneficial purposes stood still Tins 
wretched lethargy wc must attribute to the long absence of 
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any excitement to excellence The Musulmans, had they even 
possessed superior attainments, were not forward in encourag 
mg the improvement of those who professed a different reh 
gion They treated the Hindoos with contempt, they neven 
attempted to raise them, but acting on a narrow and selfish 
policy, contemplated the country during the inglorious 
period of their domination, merely as affording the means of 
accumulating wealth, or gratifying a desire for political 
aggrandisement Another reign has commenced in the East, 
and amidst the numerous blessings which have flowed from 
St, one of the most important is, the introduction of that 
might) engine of improvement to which it is itself so highly 
indebted — the prdss — which bids the slumbering powers of 
the human mind sleep no more, which arouses every energy 
into increased vigor, and which, in its mighty progress, sub 
clues the imeterate prejudices of ages annihilates error, and 
not only elicits truth, but disposes the mind to welcome it 
in all its brightness 

These are not the idle dreams of a fervid imagination 
calling up unreal phantasies and anticipating blessings 
which can never be realized The era of improvement and of 
civilization has already dawned on this country The Natives 
possess a Press of their own, and its operation have commenced 
With that vigor and effect which warrant the most sanguine 
expectations Within the last ten years native works have 
been printed by natives themselves and sold among the 
Hindoo population with astonishing rapidity An unprece 
dented impulse has been communicated to the inhabitants of 
Bengal and the avidity for reading has increased beyond all 
former example Before this period the press had been con 
fined to Europeans and the only works in the native languages 
were printed at their expense and circulated gratis The 
natives have now taken the work into their own hands and 
the commencement is commensurate with the avarice of native 
editors and the rich fund of wealth enjoyed by the higher 
class of Hindoos 

We need scarcely remark that Wilkins was the father of 
printing in Bengal that the first font of types was prepared 
with his own hands, and that the natives who have since 
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executed font* in more Ilian twain distinct 1" ^ Ttf 

(me all their knowledge ,,1C art to * u * ** , mulr 
anU r and |*cr«evcrance with which he prowcur ^ 

taking anrnhi much discouragement entitle him *° ^ |B 

(hanks of India and future ages when thev refur to ^ 
teicsnng period winch uihem! in the dawn of MBpt®' ^ 
will tutu to him a irmcmiil oc and recognue in hi 
o! those superior beings who by the benefits the} have cow- ^ 
on therr ipeeres hue obtained a name **hich the progt^s* 
time and the development of the energ} thev ha»e pot *0*® 
motion will aiforn with increasing lustre 

The first Hindoo who established a press in Calcutta 
was Rjliootatti a native of flmdoosthan He seas most 
liber UK patrnnired l»v H, T Colcbrooke Esq and under his 
auspices brought through the press various editions ot the 
Sungstnta classics which have proved of the highest adsan 
tage to tho<e who cultivate that ancient tongue. He is said 
to hate accumulated a fortune of four lacs of rupees with which 
he has retired to that privileged citj of Benares, but we shall 
probabl) lie nearer the truth if we reduce this sum three 
fourths, a general criterion for ascertaining the intrinsic value 
of native reports of this nature He was followed bv Gunga 
Kishore formerly employed in the Seram pore press who 
appears to have been the first who conceived the idea of print 
mg works in the current language as a means of acquirin'* 
wealth To ascertain the pulse of the Hindoo public he 
printed several works at the press of a European for which 
having obtained a reads sale he established an office of his 
own had opened a book shop For more than six sears he 
continued to print in Calcutta various works in the Bengalee 
language but having disagreed with his coadjutor he has now 
removed his press to his native s-illage He appointed agents 
in the chief towns and villages in Bengal from whom his 
books were purchased with great aridity and within a fort 
night after the publication from the Seram pore press of the 
Sumachar Durpun the first “Native ^Veeklv journal printed id 
I ndia he published another which has since we hear failed 
The success which followed his literary speculations and the 
wealth he has acquired have induced others to embark m the 
* arae scheme and there are now no less than Four Presses in 
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constant employ conducted by natives and supported by the 
native population 

This multiplication of printed works has excited a taste 
for reading hitherto unknown in India, which premises to 
become gradually more extensive and more refined Compaied 
with preceding years, when manuscripts alone existed, books 
are now exceedingly common men of wealth and influence 
begin already to value themselves on the possession of a 
library, and on obtaining the earliest intelligence of the 
operations of the press Even among the inferior gentry, there 
are few who do not possess some of the works which the 
press has created The country partakes of the same spirit 
with the metropolis, though in an inferior degree The en- 
couragement afforded to this mapient plan, has likewise 
called forth a race or editors, whom we hope to see increased, 
and from whom the most important benefits may be expected 
The flame which has been kindfed, will probably through 
their exertions be kept alive, and there is no reason to doubt 
that in the course of a few years there will arise among the 
leading characters of the country, a body of enlightened 
natives animated with an unconquerable thirst for knowledge 

The woiks wihch have already issued from the press, 
amount to twenty seven separate Treatises or Volumes 

If we admit that 400 copies have been printed of each, 
including the second and third editions, of some, and this 
will be considerably within the mark, we shall have Fifteen 
Thousand volumes printed and sold among the natives within 
the last ten years a phenomenon to which the country has 
been a stranger since the formation of the first, the incommuni 
cable letters of the Vedas Many of these works have been 
accompanied with plates which add an amaxmg value to 
them in the opinion of the majority of native readers and 
purchasers Both the design and execution of the plates have 
been exclusively the effort of native genius and had they been 
printed on less perishable materials than Patna paper, the 
future Wests and Laurences and Wilkies of India might feel 
some pndc in comparing their productions with the rude 
delineations of their barbaric forefathers The figures are 
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stiff and uncouth without the slightest expression of mind in 
the countenance or the least approach to symmetry of form 
They are in general intended to represent some powerful ac 
tion of the story and happy is it for the reader that this 
action of the hero or heroine is mentioned at the foot of the 
plate foi without it the design would be unintelligible The 
plates cost m general a gold mohur, designing engraving, 
and all for in the infancy of this art as of many others one 
man is obliged to act many parts Thus Mr Huree Har 
Banerjee who lives at Jorasanka performs all the requisite 
offices from the original outline to the full completion but 
though he with true eastern modesty stjles himself in one 
corner of his plates the best engraver in Calcutta we doubt 
his ability when left to his own resources The plates winch 
he and others have executed from European designs base 
been tolerably accurate and not discreditable for neatness — 
but when left to their native unassisted taste their produo 
tions are miserable in the extreme and however delightful in 
the eyes of a nati\e wc cannot help thinking that the true 
veritable effigies of those ancient and renowned pedagogues* 
Dyche DiJ worth and Fennmg ind to ascend to more «mt i 
quit) of Cocker prefixed 10 the thirty third or the fifty sixth 
edition of their valuable works are full fifty per cent before 
the natives ladies and gentlemen —or gods and goddesses 
Which grace the frontispiece of these works 

The productions of the press serve as a just index to the 
literary taste of the people md manifest with unerring 
accuracy the progress ilready made in knowledge md refine 
ment Judging from this criterion however we shall be 
inclined to nte the present nste of the Hindoos very low It 
is indeed low ind if we illcnd only to the works which the 
press is at present employed in multiplying wc shall discover 
but a meagre prospect of improvement Miny will say and 
with 'omc appearance of reason thit the increase of the 
legendary talcs mentioned in the list will tend only to 
incrcisc corruption ind perpetuate vice There are however 
circumstances both in the state of India and the cirly history 
of printing which miy mitigate the gloom of these rcflcc 
tions We ought not to forget that the great body of he peo- 
ple have had nothing to feed on for ages but the tales o t 
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lewd gods and goddesses The absence of all foreign impor* 
tation of genuine science, the intimate connection of these 
fictions with all that Hindoo holds sacred in this world and 
inviting in the next, — their peculiar adaptation to the indolence 
and luxury of Eastern imaginations — all these circumstances 
have combined to naturalize this vinous taste, and to throw 
a charm around these tinsel productions which it is not easy 
at once to dissolve Generation after generation has grown 
up with a fond attachment to them, till they have been inter 
woven in a great measure into the of the people Ic 

was not to be expected then that a taste for them should 
disappear on the immediate rise of a native press, the 
inveterate impression of ages was not to be removed m a da) . 
and though they contain no principle of perpetuity, time must 
be allowed for the attraction to be broken, and for the taste 
to be glutted with satiety, before we can expect much ameliora 
non The productions of the piess on its intioduction into 
Lurope may confirm this idea It was at first employed in 
multiplying copies of the old and favorite romances of Amadis 
of Gaul Palmerin of England, Tirante the White, and other 
tales equally favourable to morals The taste for works of 
this description was then in its maturity, and successive edi- 
tions were printed till a superior taste, produced by the opera 
tions of that very press transferred them from the libraries of 
the people to the shelves of the antiquary We may fairly 
expect a similar regeneration in India, more especially when 
we consider the approximate of that great body of scientific 
and philosophical knowledge possessed by the European com 
munit), and their anxiety to faring it fully to bear on the 
natives 

Nothing tends more rapidly to abolish a vicious taste than 
the steady operation of the press The very increase of mytho 
logical talcs has a tendency to stifle the avidity for them Being 
now placed within reach of the great body of the people, they 
lose much of the veneration with which they were invested bv 
their hung scarce and though the flame may for a time bum 
with increasing ardor, this very circumstance naturally leads 
to us final extinction Printed works will gradually constitute 
a powerful source of influence, ami works of real utility tv ill 
be brought into the lists to combat with those of vain amuse 
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ment — and the issue cannot be doubtful Even tn the infancy 
of the Indian press it has not been exdustvel) occupied with 
ssorks of trifling value two dictionaries of the Bengalee 
language a treatise on the law of inheritance another 
on the materia medica of Bengal one on music, two 
or three almanacs and a treatise tn Sungskrita on a astronotO) 
which have all issued from the jiress within the last 
ten )ears are indications of improvement not to be despised 
if we consider the darkness and ignorance of the communitv 
among whom the} have found patrons This is the mere 
dav n of light in the east, but it is a pledge of the most annua 
ting nature and if these exertions be followed up with the same 
spirit i ith which the) have been commenced the task of those 
who stud) the welfare of India will be grcatlj facilitated and 
little will be required of them besides giving a steady and 
propitious direction to the might) engine which has been 
alread) put to motion One work of real utility purchased 
b> the natives will produce a greater change than five distn 
buted grabs What a native purchases he wishes to read, 
and thus his very avarice is turned to the account of general 
improvement A work obtained without any pecuniar) sacn 
fi cc be is disposed to underrate and neglect but such is the 
reluctance with which ne pans with hi s monej that he is 
Anxious to draw an equivalent value from ever) book it pro- 
cures him. 

It would be unfair even in tins slight sketch to omit 
mentioning the great Sungsknta dictionary now printing ae 
the expense of Radha kantu Deb This liberal minded Native 
has spared no expense nor exertion to render it complete and 
the industrv with which he superintends the labours of his 
learned assistants combined with his own critical acumen 
which leaves no word till he has traced it 10 its origin and 
discovered authorities to sanction its signifcance will render 
it a work of the highest value To elevated rank and larg* 
possessions he adds a wale and extensive acquaintance with 
saence a libcralii) of sentiment and an anient attachment *o 
European knowledge And if others among his countrymen 
were actuated Iv a disposition to follow his example wc might 
Indulge st long expectations of improvement 

Of the remote consequences of the press on the character 
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and habits o£ the people it is difficult in this early stage of 
its progress to speak with any degree of certainty mote espe 
ciallv as this is the first instance in which a press lias ever 
been introduced into a Heathen Country The absence of i 
more duect analogy may however be supplied in some measure 
from the history of Europ* for the triumphs of the press 
must in all countries bear a very great affinity If we admit 
that Europe three centuries ago was as debased in its morals 
-is degraded in its understanding and as inveterate in its super 
stition as India is at present we can be at no loss to estimate 
the effects of the press in this country If we consider the 
elevation to which it has raised the European continent m 
this short period of time beyond all that the most enlightened 
nations of antiquity had achieved through the arduous exer 
tions of many centuries an eminence from which she may look 
down with indifference not only on all other nations now m 
existence who are without the press but cast her observations 
back on all the efforts of the human race since the flood and 
discover through the lengthened vista of ages nothing which 
can maintain a distant resemblance with her present acquisi 
tions if we moreover call to mind that three centuries ago 
this fair and beautiful creation had no existence if we compare 
her former degradation with her present supremacy in all the 
pursuits which add dignity to our nature and recognize in the 
press one of the chief instruments of this mighty transforms 
lion we shall not be deemed chimerical if we indulge the 
most feivent hopes for the people of India now put in pos 
session of the key to all this glory Whatever obstacles are to 
be overcome in the diffusion of knowledge the press has already 
conquered in other countries and unless we admit the peculiar 
nature of this climate with reference to the mental lassitude 
which it produces as a new and untried opponent * there is no 
hostile feature xn India which may not be subdued by its 
persevering efforts Whatever changes may be brougl t in the 
transition from darkness to light there is however the highest 
consolation in reflecting that they will be ushered into the 
country without any political commotions and without suspen 
ding even for a single day the peaceful occupations of life 
The only avenue from whence opposition might have been 

+T1 s ho ve\er w I! far more affect the r poll cal strength than the r 
progress tn »c ence and I leraturc 
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suspected viould have been from the irritation excited in the 
minds of the guardians of the Hindoo religion on discovering- 
the departure of their influence This however is so far from 
being the case that brahmuns have had the greatest hand in 
erecting the native press and bringing it into full operation 
Besides the changes must necessanl) be too gradual to create 
anv sudden and dangerous collision with their interests — Nor 
ought v e to forget that no inconsiderable proportion of Bengal 
is at present separated from the circle of their influence. The 
reign of the Vedas has not continued in an unhroken senes 
numerous sects have amen each deviating more or less from 
the prescribed observances or the Hindoo religion These sects 
however which have effectually withdrawn their allegiance 
from the standard of the Sbastras and curtailed the influence 
and ibe profits of the priesthood have sprung up without the 
slightest convulsion and continue to make converts without 
exciting tumult It is not therefore in the nature of things* 
that the operations of the press guided b) the natives then) 
selves and separated from all political influence should occasion 
-ny disturbance the pres* v ill perform its grand operations 
in an imperceptible manner the improvements it promotes 
will steal on the country with silent energy and at the do<<? 
of the see nee should chert? be an) irritation produced the 
advocates for truth will be found to outnumber their enemies 
as well as to surpass them m respectability and influence. 

The circumstances in which India is now placed are like 
wise higblr favourable to the successful operation of this power 
ful instrument India is not involved in complete barbarism 

I ke manv nations of the American or the African continent 

many years of anxious toil and persevering industry must roll 
over those savages before they can be brought to that decree of 
civilization in which ihe press finds the natives of India This 
then is so much time saved to the exertions of benevolence 
India has alreadv made so considerable a progress in refinement 
that w e mav rank it among the foremost of the nations likely to 
profit by the press — and as we cannot expect that all the 
nations of the earth will reach the summit of civilization at the 
same period of time we may on a review of the state of this 
country and the exertions now m progress confdently predict 
that it wdi outstrip many of its competitors and reach the goal 
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before some of them can have made much advance m their 
career The country is full of intellect — the powers of the 
mind have been to a considerable extent unbound, and though 
at present its faculties are restrained by a blind attachment to 
whatever bears the impress of antiquity, it can boast of many 
advantages to which other nations are strangers Where among 
the other nations of the world without the pale of Christendom, 
shall we discover such proofs of vigorous intellect — such 
strength and reach of thought — such refined speculations re 
garding spirit and muter, — such deep and daring researches 
into the nature of man and even of deny itself’ 

The magnitude of the task of enlightening India is such 
as to bear us out fully in the idea that without the aid of a 
native press there would have been little hope of its being 
speedily accomplished Nor must the expense be omitted which 
must otherwise have been incurred Under any plan which did 
not include the agency of an indigenous press how inadequate 
would have been even the most liberal subscriptions' 
The native press will however proceed without foreign aid , 
and diffuse light and knowledge without any external support 
If the circulation of printed works with the view of creating a 
love for reading might be considered of sufficient value to form 
* a component part of any plan for the ameliorating of India, we 
might esteem the fifty or sixty thousand Rupees which the 
natives have already expended in the purchase of these indige 
nous productions as their subscription to the object of their 
own civilization The sum may at present appear small, since 
a greater may be raised in a year among Europeans but should 
native works increase ten fold in a few years (and why should 
they not?) the contributions of the natives will speedily out 
w elgh those of Europeans and gradually attain so great a magni 
tude as to leave far behind all the sums which Europeans can 
possibly expend in endeavouring to improve the country , and 
the facility of rending produced by the circulation of a Hundred 
Thousand volumes will undoubtedly be equal in value to anv 
other means of improvement which should involve an expen 
diture equal to the purchase of these bools During the pro 
gicss of printing it is not to be supposed that Europeans will 
be inactive while natives are active on the contrary it may be 
expected that the exertions of the natives combined with the 
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additional facility ©r a iut»e prwt mil animate ihe tJeposi 
tancs of European knowledge and science to increasing vigor 
and a cm it) and induce them to use every exertion to regu 
late the public tasie and raise it to the true standard of excel! 
cncc Hence if the natives print a hundred thousand volumes 
of fable at first the next hundred thousand volumes will assu 
rcdl) lie of a higher cast And if ibey doi the taste for fiction 
it will be done at their os\n expense, and thus the first the 
most arduous and die most expensive task — that of refining 
the original mass and bringing it into some kind of shape and 
consistency, will be accomplished without an) disbursement of 
funds subscribed direct!) towards the improvement of the 
countrj 

Should an) object to these ideas the slow progress already 
made in printing and the slender prospect of increasing speed 
s>c would beg lease to remind them that we do not consider 
these ten or fifteen thousand volumes in any other light than 
as an anticipation of what m3) and doubtless will be accompli 
shed in the lapse of >ears — or contend that these work* will 
re-generate the counti) with the rapidit) of an electric shock 
But they hold forth an assurance that this is onl) a commence- 
ment . The press has been violently restrained by public autho- 
rity ic has gradually done this in every country If we need 
a i example to substantiate the position it is afforded b> our 
own country IVe had the press a hundred years before we 
possessed a TSews-paper and a ’Newspaper nearlv a hundred 
jtid lift) years before we had a Magazine The circulation of 
books in the reign of Charles the First was but limited and 
scantly compared with the present demand for them and there 
are many now hung who mai remember that within the last 
fifty years the number of books printed and sold has at least 
been doubled The increase of population in England however 
will not full) account for this increase as the number of works 
has increased in a much greater proportion The fact is that 
the reading population h3s increased — it has been on the 
increase e\er since the first printing office was set up m Europe 
and it will increase in every country into which a press is intro- 
duced Compared with the present diffusion of works in 
England we acknowledge that our Indian one per cent is but 
as a drop to the ocean But this is not a fair criterion we 
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should compare the pi ogres* wade in (his country with the 
purgim wade in Ittglatul m the that o( Edw ard the I ourth, 
uiihm twenty yean after Canton act the first types m I nglaml 
We inurt compare the present circulation of works the present 
number of rcaden tn India tilth the itate of things twenty year* 
igo We shall then find that the coinmciucnicnt which hat 
l wen made is highly promising and that if work* iu India midlt 
pis us the same pmpottton m which ibev base multiplied m 
other countries there t» t cerVnn prospect of a speed) and senti 
hie amelioration of its tnhal ifwu — And can ans thing l»e 
conceited grander than the gradual liberation of the human 
mind from prejudice' and error throughout these extensive 
. regions ? or any thing more exhilarating to the hencsolent wind 
than the gradml abandonment through free discussion, of tliote 
erroneous prinaples sshich hate for ages emailed moral degra 
datlon on so large a portion of our fellow creatures ? Had no 
either esent follosscd from ouramval in the I-nst than the intro 
durtion of i Press among the Natives we should hare conferred 
a boon cm India for sslttch generations jet unboui must bless 
tlic British name 


ASIATIC NEWS 


Bomba y \ugust 26 — It is with much pleasure we observe 
that the principal object of the separate branch of the Educa 
tion Soacly is the preparation and publication of School Books 
for the instruction of the Natives a measure higlilj requisite 
for perfecting l he plan of lint excellent institution as any 
attempt to improve existing native schools or 10 establish others 
1 ould be verj inefficient without a provision of proper books in 
the languages of the country We also observe with great satis 
faction that in carrying on this laudable design it is intended to 
request the co-operation of the Natives themselves a co-opera 
non in which \ e feel persuaded the respectable Native tnhabt 
tants of Bombay and Us dependencies will emulate the admirable 
example shewn at Calcutta and Madras where all classes and 
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taste have cordially united jn an undertaking so veil calculated 
"for the more general diffusion of knowledge among the inha 
hitants of India 

General Meeting — -At a General Meeting of the Sub- 
scribers of the Society for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor convened m pursuance of a Resolution of the special 
Meeting of the «*nd of Julv and held at St 1 homas s Church 
on Thrusdav August toth 1810 

The Honble Mountstuan EJphinstone Governor in the 
Chair 

j The Secretary read the proceedings of the Speaal Meet 
ing of the Managing Committee of the ssnd of Julj — Resolved 
That it is expedient that some further steps be taken b) this 
Society for the providing of Native School books, and improve 
ment of Native Schools, as a separate branch of the institution 

* That the design be to assist and improve existing Schools 
and to establish and support am further Schools which may 
be requisite with a view to the more general diffusion of useful 
knowledge among the inhabitants of India subject to the Govern 
raent of Bombav 

3 That the Schools be primarily for the conveyance of 
knowledge in the languages of the country 

4 That the attention of this branch of the institution be 
specially directed to the providing suitable books of instructions 
for the use of Native Schools in the several languages (English 
as v ell as Asiatic) and to afford assistance in the preparation 
publication and cheap or gratuitous supply of other Works 
which may be deemed useful by the Committee 

5 That it form no part of the design of this branch of 
the institution to furnish religious books 

6 That Donations and Annual Subscriptions be solicited 
from Europeans and Natives for carrying into effect the preced 
ing resolutions and that the sums thus accruing shall be applied 
exclusively and entirely to tbe aforesaid object and be annually 
accounted for m the General Report. 
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7 That a separate Committee l»c formed for carrying into 
effect the above put pose* to he called "l he Native School inti 
School Urnik Committee, and to consist of the Managing Com 
tmltcc lor the time licing and ii additional memhers being 
Nati'ca and subscribers to the Native School and School Hook 
fund 


8 That the Native Director* he j Parsecs j Mussulmans, 
and j Hindoos to be elected b) the Native Subscribers on the 
principle of the 9th Standing Regulation 

0 Iliat a Fnrnpcan and Native be appointed to act as 
the Secretaries to this bnnch of the Institution who shall report 
then proceedings to the Secretary of the Society 

10 That Dr Faylor he appointed the I uropean Secretary, 
and that a Native he appointed h) the Native Subscribers 

11 That it be left to the discretion of the Native School and 
School Rook Committee to adopt such measures as mav appear 
practicable and expedient for accomplishing the objects above 
Mated the existing Regulations of the Society as far thc> are 
applicable being considered as the basis b) which the Com 
rmttec ahall regulate their proceedings 

1 a That the above Resolutions be printed and published 
in the rngluh and Native languages under tire direction of the 
Native School and School Rook Committee 

13 Resolved unanimous!} that the thanks of this Meeting 
be given to the Honorable the Governor for his condescension 
in taking the Chair at the Meeting and the interest he hal 
kmdlv expressed in the success of the Institution 


HtMR\ DM 1 ES Secretary 



001^,5 OF INDIA 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 


It must be a source of great inconvenience and confusion 
to the public is well is to the government that such a variety 
of coins should exist within the Company s dominions which 
creates a difficult* in the equalization of the various coins of 
the same denomination under the various fluctuations of ex 
change altho the Company s rates of the rclatnc values of the 
coins within their country or the reach of their authority are 
fixed 

When the country was divided and under the dominion of 
pettj sovereigns each possessed and pnded himself on the right 
of stamping coins chat bore die tides of the Sovereign and the 
denomination of the place or country where they were coined 
but since the union of so great a part of territory as the best 
par t of India under the auspices of the Company s govern 
ment this variety of coins should be sunk into one that should 
bear a denomination universally throughout the whole of the 
Company s territories It may cause some temporary confusion 
in the adjustment of previous accounts bur it will afford a 
permanent advantage by hating throughout the Company s 
country coins of the same denomination that will bear the 
same relative value towards each other by simplifying the 
medium of exchange and commercial intercourse between places 
both within and without the Company s territories and in 
adjusting the payments of the Company s government in their 
vanous departments throughout the country 

The evil is greatest in Bengal where there are vanous 
kinds of rupees the Calcutta Benares Fumikhabad 1c. Sicca 
rupees the Son at the Current rupees and vanous others 
Under the Presidency of Madras the Madras rupee is now the 
predominant com and at Bombay the Bombay rupee As 
Bengal is the seat of Government u would be proper that the 
rupee that should obtain currency throughout the whole of the 
Companys territories should be denominated merely the 
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Rupee,'* ami tfm'aU tlic rupees In llcngil, Madras and 
Rombay, should be of the same value ami denomination, and 
divided in the same manner into annas and pice; ami that all 
other coins should he abolished. Gold coins tnaj also he deno- 
minated the “Sicca Gold Rupee," of the same weight as the 
silver rupee, and to have their relative value fixed as nearly 
as may be estimated. In the opinion of the Writer of this 
Paper, there is no such thing as intrinsic value or fixed propor- 
tion between metals of currency; it must fluctuate according to 
their demand or scarcit). 

'Io accomodate ourselves to the old divisions and deno 
ruinations, the present division of ifi annas and i» pice should 
be preserved, tho' the decimal division in all eases would be 
the most desirable as most casv of compulation As abosc 
stated, a general alteration of the coins in a gTcat part of the 
Compands country, must cause great, hut it will he a tem- 
porary, confusion, in the adjustment of the Company’s own 
accounts and pavincnts, and in complctelv altering the salaries 
and allowances of the members of some of their establishments: 
but the advantage of having one general com throughout the 

• Companv’s cmmtn. is so great, that I have ventured to suggest 
it to those who may be more capable of judging of the subject. 

Instead of the annas and pice being nominal coins, real 
coins of those denominations may be corned for the convenience 
of the market the former of silver and the latter of copper, 
bearing as nearly as possible, a fixed relative value towards each 
‘other The gold rupees arc to be convertible into silver rupees 
The silver rupees into silver annas, and the annas into copper 
pice Ii mav be objected that these small pices may be too 

• minute for common purposes, but perhaps it can be 
of no material importance, and the proportion may be varied. 

If it were not an encroachment on the rights of foreign 
states, it would be desirable if the same coins could be intro- 
duced and coined, in every country where the Company's 
u flucncc extends, which would be no contemptible means of 
establishing and securing an union of intercourse, both political 
and commercial with those states • •• 


Your obedient Servant, 


Upper Provinces 
September, 1820 



S\UGOR ISLAND SOCIET\ 


As the purposes for which this Soaeiy is united are not 
confined to the benefits to be denied from them to the indi 
victuals composing if but intolte a great public good — inasmuch 
os their success will hate the effect of ensuring greater safety 
to the vessels employed to the commerce of Bengaf and im 
prosing the climate of the Island of Saugor and rendering it 
a place of rendezvous and supply — a general and Indy interest 
is naturally excited as to the progress of an Association thro 
s hose exertions these desirable ends arc to be attained We 
gladly avail ourselves therefore of every opponunuy to meet 
the general wish b\ noticing the Proceedings of this Societv 
from time to ume We liad lately the pleasure of submitting 
to our readers a sketch of the progress made in their under 
takings during the fast year and v e have since been favored 
with a copy of the Resolutions proposed and earned at the 
last General Meeting after the reading of the Annual Report 
which are as follows — 

Resolved I That this Meeting approves of the proceedings 
of the Committee of Management dunng the past vear as 
explained m the Report above recorded and conceives it to be 
desirable that the Report should be transmitted to the Govern 
ment Gazette with a request that it may be printed for general 
information 

With reference to that part of the Report which states 
that the following Original Subscribers have omitted to make 
good the whole of their Instalments viz 

Due by Omaehum Bannorjea for so d and 37 d 

Instalments one share 66f t o 8 

Due by M T Stephens for grd instalment on 

two shares 665 10 S 

Due by Somboo Cb under San for °nd and 

3rd Instalments on one share 665 10 S 

Sicca Rupees °ooo o o 

Resolved andly That the Shares held in the names of the 
foregoing persons being forfeited to die Societv under the 4th 
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Resolution of the Genet'll Meeting of the ajth November t8i8 
which has been incorporated in the Deed of Association the 
same be sold by Public Auction for the benefit of the Society 
unless within One Month from tins date (he arrcirs and 
Interest due thereupon be pud up the Committee of Manage 
11 cot arc hereby instructed to intimate the same without delay 
10 the parties 

Resolved jrdly That the Grants of Land made by the 
Committee of Management during the last year to Messrs J 
(“aider C Patou and Baboo Rampemud Bannoryca and to 
Messrs R Hunter J MicMhiricr J kyd R Kyd J Noting 
T Bracken JCC Sutherland G Ballard N Alexander T 
Jackson and J F Sandvs also tht additional Grant made to J 
1 aimer R.t be approved and confirmed 

Resolved 4thly That the following Gentlemen be elected 
Members of the Committee of Management in the roam of 
Messrs McCltntock Davidson Barretto and Baboo Ramdullol 
Dey who go out by rotation 


MEMBERS LLECTED 

H Sargent Esq Captain C Palon and 

J kyd Esq Baboo Russomoy Dutt 

Resolved sihlj That Richard Hunter Esq be chosen a 
Member of the Committee of Management in the room of Com 
modore J Hayes who has become disqualified by the Sales of 
his Shares in the Society The following Gentlemen will there 
fore constitute tl e Committee of Management for the ensuing 
year — 

"When Elected Names 

Sept 1 18 1 q HT Pnnsep Esq Chairman 

Isov 11 1818 C Trot er Esq 

J Palmer Esq 
J \oung Esq 


June 10 1819 
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When Elected 

Sept 1, 

1819 

Sept a. 

1819 

Sept 1, 

1820 

Sept 1, 

1820 

Sept 1, 

1820 

Sept 1, 

1820 

Nov n. 

1818 

Sept 1, 

1819 

Sept 1. 

1820 
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Names 

R Robertson, Esq 
R k)d. Esq 
H Sargent, Esq 
Captain G Paton 
J Kyd, Esq 
R Hunter, Esq 
Hurry Mohun Tagore 
Radhakaunt Deb 
Russomoy Dutt 


Resolved-, ha, .he Thanhs of U..S Mort.ns be eonvejed .o 
James Young Esq for his conduct in the Cha 


Adjourned 


j YOUNG. Chairman 


September 24 1820 

BRITISH SETTLERS IN INDIA 

Most of those who b«' read a | h ' c f 1 '“ t .Csfwto’havc"!^’ 
on the Hlst0ty [ ° 1 ! h “ r Smburgh Rev.ewers thereon, w.ll remem 
the Critique of the W ^ g ^ respect, ve authorities on 
'her the «I” mon! . r J u Iauon ol the Gosernment which 

the impolic, of the la S , oI Englishmen in India 

Vresent. the permanent Iding lands tn this count,, 

and deprives them o p^ ^ dollbl amon| , our rc;lder! 

As there are *>tnel 10 M(Jl and thc E d in burgh Reviewers 

^hom these passn^es fresh tn thcir recollection. 

""I "» b ' ' mm h Ihem he^” '" ,rod “ Ct0 ' T an 3blC At " dC 

mtrEr^nitwr oI 

'"^rri'-'di’etalrol Agncu„u,e in India, and the he,. 
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menu ot improving it this great question relating to British 
Settlers ts treated more it length and Messed in greater detail 

These benevolent Missionaries have been induced to enter 
on the enquiry of how far the permanent settlement of British 
Landholders in India would add to the benefit which this coun 
it) alreadv so large!) derives (torn our own not b) political 
but purcl) philanthropic motives The) commcnn. their 
Essay on the subject bv observing tint there art few things 
11 their own nature so congenial with the human mind as our 
interesting ourselves in the happiness of others and add that 
it is onl) in seeking the happiness of others that a mind 
right]) informed can taste the least degree of solid ciijojmcnt 

The whole of the observations which follow on the present 
state of Agriculture in India on the best means of improving 
it and on the duty of Englishmen as Patriots Philosophers 
and Christians to aid this desirable work arc consistent with 
the admirable mavimi b) which their conduct is regulated and 
we accordingl) have the frank and disinterested or unbiassed 
opinions of intelligent and impartial men upon a question of 
great importance to the present interest in India but still more 
to her future welfare These remarks on the Agriculture of the 
country with the Address of Dr Care) in his Prospectus for 
the formation of an Agricultural Soctct) in India (which wilt 
be found in our Journal of Sundav May 21 iS«o) we shall 
pass over here (though we can strongh recommend the perusal 
of the whole Article to those who feel an interest therein) in 
order to confine ourselves to that portion of the remarks which 
more immediately relates to the impohev of the law by which 
Fnglishmen are prevented from holding lands in this country, 
on ihe same terms as the Natives of it first however giving 
as we before promised tl e short notice taken of this impolicy 
bv the bold and impartial Historian of India and his 
Rev tewers 

Mr MILL after having cued the highest authorities to 
show the general depravity of the Is a tries of India and the 
want of an efficient Police among them as well as of a middle 
class of virtuous and respectable characters the example of 
whose lives would have great influence on their own expresses 
himself as follows — 
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Jt 41 were possible for tlie English government to learn 
wisdom by experience which gov eromeMs rarely do it might 
at least see with regret some of the effects of that liberal co- 
wardly and shortsighted pohes under which it has taken the 
most solicitous precaution to present the settlement of English 
men trembling forsooth lest Englishmen if allowed to settle 
hi India should detest and cast off its >oke! The most 
experienced persons in the government of India describe whai 
to them appears the difficult almost or altogether insuperable 
of affording protection either to person or property in that 
country without the assistance of persons of the requisite moral 
mil intellectual qualifications rooted in the country and dis 
tubuted oxer it in every part. Thev unite in declaring that 
there is no class in India who possess these qualifications that 
the power necessary for an efficient police cannot be entrusted 
to the Zemindars w tthouc ensuring all the evils ot a gross and 
l arbarous despotism And they speak v ith admiration of the 
assistance rendered to Government by the gentlemen distributed 
in every part of England Is it possible then to avoid seeing 
the inestimable services which might have been derived in this 
( gieat exigency from a body of English gentlemen who if thev 
had been encouraged to settle as owners of land and as a manii 
iacturers and merchants would it this time have been distri 
buted in great numbers in India 5 Ixot only would thev have 
possessed the requisite moral and intellectual qualifications — a 
thing of inestimable value they would have possessed other 
advantages of the highest importance 

It is impossible to reflect upon the situation ot English 
gentlemen settled in the counry as proprietors of land and as 
manufacturers without perceiving how advantageously they 
v ould be situated for acquiring that knowledge of the natives 
in which the Corapanv s servants are proved to be so defective 
and for giving that 3 id in the adm lustration of justice with 
out v hich a good administration is not be attained Such men 
would be forced into an intimate; iniwcwoase with the natives 
whence under the necessttv of emploving them and of trans- 
acting and conversing with them in almost all the rela 
Uons of life an intimate knov led<»e would anse They would 
have a local influence of great efficacy They would be useful 
beyond all calculation in maintaining order in a wide arcle 
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a i omul them among a people in such a slate of socicij ns that 
at present found in Bengal 111 p 336 

On this the Ldmburgh Reviewers is ho cite the passage 
among their extracts from Mr Mills Work make the folio* 
ng reflections — 

We cannot concetti an> thing more discreditable to a 
government that still place itself in opposition to a measure 
conducive and most essential to the prosperity of a great empire 
mcrcl) because it would be attended with a chance at sonic 
distant period of a curtailment of the extent of its dominions 
That opposilion becomes more absurd or criminal when the 
dominions of which we ipprchcnd the loss not only arc not 
essential to our safety but arc of no other advantage to us 
t! an s hat mav belong to the pleasure or patronage of ruling 
•>nd s Inch instead of affording us either monc) or men hate 
l ecu a constant dram upon us both of one and the other We 
do not in fact believe tint the obstructions which have been 
thrown in the wav of colonization have arisen iinmly from the 
idea that another nation of Englishmen would spring up m 
India who might take upon them to govern themselves 
Who would be base enough not to wish to see another 
America arise at a distance which might relieve us from the 
fear of its rivality? — -Who is there who would not hail it as 
an extension of our honour that gTeat and happy and 
independent communities might be created by our descendants 
in ever} quarter of the globe retaining the happiest charac 
tcristics of our manners and institutions? The fear of colom 
7 non seems to us to have been in part a continuation of tlie 
Company s dread of interlopers which like other habits has 
long outlived the circumstances which gave it birth To this 
no doubt have been added apprehensions not very well 
defned that private English adventurers engaged in trade or 
manufactures or in the cultivation of the land might be guilty 
of some of (hose acts of tyranny m which the servants of the 
Company indulged when they embarked in the private trade 
o the countr} But a little reflection will suffice to show that 
private colonists or merchants entering into competition with 
the natives with no other advantages than those which superior 
skill and civilization bestow must stand in a very different 
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situation from those who united the occupation of mcrdiants 
or rather of monopolists with the possession of the whole judi 
cial administrative and military power Whether under any 
encouragement a sufficient number of Fnghshtnen could be 
spread in a short time throughout the continent of India is 
the question which admits of doubt But if there could be 
once established m that country a considerable bod) of 
Englishmen not mere!) civil or military offeers but merchants 
manufacturers cultivators and proprietors who while thij 
possessed something of the independence and knowledge of 
the nation from which the) sprung participated in the interests 
of the people among whom the) resided a security would be 
provided for the good government of India which can never 
be afforded by a superintending power in another quarter of 
the globe A public opinion would be formed which would 
check the vices of the rulers while it aided the beneficial exer 
cisc of their pov ers The judicial offices might be filled b) men 
who knew the people among whom the) had to administer 
judgement seat and thence drawn as they began to be useful 
to the council board — and the number of Judges might be 
increased without impoverishing the finances as the magistrate 
would not need such a salary as would send him with a fortune 
to Europe but would receive some part of his reward m the 
espcct of people among whom he would have to pass his days 

These are the sentiments of an Historian who avows 
that he has never been in India and can have no bias from 
prejudice or personal feelings and of Reviewers who are pro 
babl> quite as exempt from these imperfections or hindrances 
to fair judgement We shall now add to them the opinions 
of men whose ev ery act and sentiment are pledges of their zeal 
and sincerity in the great cause of promoting human happi 
ness and whose manner of treating their impartiality and 
their complete fitness for the task Afer the Introductory 
remarks on the Agriculture of India and the Address of Dr 
Care) to v hich v e have before alluded the Editors of the 
friend of India proceed thus — 

If the ideas contained in this Address be correct it must 
be ev dent that few things will tend more immediately to 
lessen the misery and increase the comforts of the bulk of our 
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Indian fallow subjects, than a due attention to the improve- 
ment of agriculture IE it has been so entirely neglected in 
some ' pans of India, and so partially followed in others, that 
one of the finest countries in the world, blessed with almost every 
variety of climate, diversified by hills and rallies, and inter- 
sected throughout by streams most of them navigable the whole , 
year round, is still, as to its agricultural interests, in the most 
abject and degraded state, few things can be of greater impor- 
tance to its temporal welfare and prosperity than that 
attention to tills subject which has effected so much for Britain. 
Iiersclf And if this attention were extended to the waste lands 
annually overflowed and through their luxuriant vegetation 
become the haunt of noxious animals together with those vast 
tracts now wholly covered with woods, and serving only to 
shelter the most destructive beasts and to injure the natural 
salubrity of the country, it is not easy to say what the effect 
might be in a course of years It should be considered that 
Agriculture is the chief employment of the inhabitants of India, 
and that this employment tends to nourish the most virtuous . 
habits, while the plenty created by perhaps double the present 
produce being drawn from the ground, would diffuse satisfaction 
among all ranks, and increase their attachment to the govern- 
ment through which these blessings were enjoyed. 

In addition also to the abundance which, would he thus . 
diffused throughout the country the surplus of gram exported 
to the various countries of Eastern Asia, must greatly tend to 
enrich India, which indeed the raw commodities yielded by her 
soil are of themselves almost sufficient to do, of which it is enough , 
to mention her opium, her indigo, her silk, and her cotton 
The effect of this must be, that Britain would be endeared to 
her in a high degree, to whose guardian care she must feel 
indebted for these blessings, which would vanish as by enchant- 
the moment her fostering hand it ere withdrawn Thus 
the domestic enjoyments of the peasant and the affluence of the 
merchants would alike inculcate in the strongest terms that the 
friendship of Britain was to India the choicest earthly blessing 

It is freely acknowledged that to that degree of attention 
being given to Agriculture in India, which it has obtained in 
Britain, there are obstacles which do not exist at home In our 
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OMU country as Sir John Sinclair properly observes gentlemen 
of large landed properly natural!} take a deep interest tn 
agriculture because it tends so immediately to the improvement 
of tfieir estates The value of the landed propert) possessed b} 
the Fort) six Noblemen and Gentlemen who composed the 
gratuitous Boxrd of Agriculture must have exceeded Twenty 
Millions sterling when its rental annually could scarcely have 
fallen short of a Million But among those of our countrymen 
an India upon venom must evolve the burden of care tn this 
instance NOT ONE OF THEM OWNS A SINGLE VOOT 
O* THAT SOIL THE IMPROX EMENT Or WHICH MUST 
BE THE OBJET OF THEIR CLARES 1 This is a singutar 
fact in the history of nations and on various accounts deserves 
the most serious consideration Jt demonstrates at once the 
disinterestedness of that benevolent concern which so many of 
our countrymen take in the future welfare of India The 
grand stimulus to public spirit in other countries is in India 
completely wanting If a Roman could formerly say our 
country includes our parents our children our relatives and all 
who are dear to us this no Briton can say respecting India the 
country whose welfare he makes the chief object of his concern 
1 he great stimulus so often felt respecting plans which took for 
v ard to the future benefit of a country is here entirely absent 
the idea that if we ourselves reap no advantage from our 
anxiety and labours our posterity util fully enjoy the fruit 
of them after our decease It is a fact that by far the greater 
part of those engaged even in legislating for India to remote 
ages may w ith truth look forward and say w hates er be the * | 
effect of the measure now before us may be certain that m ' 
ten years time if not sooner we and our children shall be 
For ever removed from all the effects of its immediate Opera 
tion The natural tendency of this svstem may well form 
matter of deep reflection XXhile it exalts that benevolence 
which in those circumstances can care for India as for its natal 
«od it may render measures and plans intended for her bene-* 
rit raider palliative irian Ohnxmgd ravsh-r suninhV to die 
present moment than such as applying a radical cure to evils 
are necessarily slow in their operation and likely 10 effect 
little before those who have originated them have bid adieu 
to India for ever 

The system of excluding every British bom subject from 
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an) property or interest in soil of the country is so serious 
a bar to the future improtemcnt of India both in a natural 
and moral point of view that it is north the labor to examine 
it in us most important bearings It doubtless originated In 
a laudable care to presene our Indian fellow subjects from 
insult and \ioIcncc which it was feared could scarcely be done 
if natives of Britain wholly unacquainted with the laws and 
customs of the people were permitted to settle indiscrmiina 
tel) in India While the wisdom of tins regulation at that 
time is not impugned however it ma) not be improper to 
enquire whether at the present time a permission to hold 
landed property to be granted by Government to British 
subjects in Jndn according to their own discretion might not 
be of the highest benefit to the country and in sonic degree 
advantageous to the Government itself 

The objections which have been urged against any raea 
sure of this nature arc clued) that the indiscriminate admis- 
sion of Europeans into the country might tend to alienate the 
minds of the inhabitants from Britain or possibly lead to its 
disruption from Butain m a way similar to that of America 
Reporting this latter circumstance it is certain that in the 
common course of events a greater evil could scarcely befal 
India Once the continuance of her connexion with Bntam 
is suspended her every hope relative to improvement security, 
and happiness The moment India falls again under the 
dominion of any one or any number of Native princes all 
hope of mental improvement or even of security for person 
or property will at once vanish Nothing could be then 
expected but scenes of rapine plunder bloodshed and 
violence till its inhabitants were sealed over to irremediable 
wretchedness without the most distant ray of hope respecting 
the future And were it severed from Britain in any other 
V a) the- reverse felt in India v ould be unspeakably great 
-At, -present all the learning the intelligence the probity the 
y hilanthropy the weight of character existing m Britain are 
brought to bear on India There is scarcely an individual 
sustaining ji part m the adm mstration of affairs who does 
not feel the t eight of that tribunal formed by the suffrages 
of the wise 2nd the good in Bmam though he be Stationed 
m the .remotest- parts of India THROUGH THE MEDIUM 
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OF A FREE TRESS, the wisdom, probuj, and philanthropy 
w hich pervade Britain. exercise an almost unbounded swa) 
over every part of India, to the incalculable advantage of its 
inhabitants constituting a triumph of virtue and wisdom this, 
unknown to the ancients and which will increase in its 
effects in exact proportion to the increase in Britain of justice, 
generosity, and lose to mankind Let India, however, be 
severed from Britain and the weight of these is felt no more 
Though it should remain in the hands of Europeans, these, 
disjoined from Britain, where their name would probably be 
devoted to inf am), would from that time forward have little 
ai no regard to public opinion there and when once dead to 
„ countr) the) never expected to revisit, what would deter 
them from the most wanton cxcrase of power, and the indul 
gence of ever) appetite the growth of Asiatic climes t These 
feelings and habits which would grow stronger in ever) 
succeeding generation, would leave every thing to be feared 
from Europeans dead to Britain and imbued with Asiatic ideas 
Under Divine Providence therefore, the happiness of India 
is whotl) suspended on her connection with Britain being 
preserved inviolate 

Happil), however, there is nothing of this nature to be 
feared from an) thing which now appears In view and least 
of all from the exerase of a wise and disareet permission to 
Government to British bom subjects to bold lands m India. 
The class of those who would avail themselves of this permis- 
sion would necessarily be select Without being m some 
degree monied men, the) could not purchase land They 
would in general be persons of education, therefore, and what 
v ould be scarcel) less important, they would possess property 
that could not be quickl) removed, which would detain them 
under the absolute power of the laws of the count!) Moreover, 
the number of the British settlers would not be great, which 
indeed the permission of Gov eminent could easily secure 
While none could appf) with propriety but monied men, only 
those even of this class would be likely to vest their property 
in land, who felt unable to purchase a competent estate in 
Britain as the feeling of Batons must be greatly altered be- 
fore an) man capable of obtaining a competence in Britain, 
would forego the ph)sical and intellectual enjo)tnents she 
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affords for any gam which might arise from speculations m 
land amidst the burning climes of India To any man what- 
IS gam after he has secured a competence for the enjoyment 
of life if it must be purchased at the expense of dragging oufi 
the remainder of his 'existence in a foreign climate mimical 
fc his health and constitution ? Are not employments the most 
lucrative which could be held to the end of life constantly 
given up for the joy of home when only a moderate com 
1 etence has been, secured 

While this class however few as they would be would 
be more completely under the power of those laws by winch 
the peace of the country is secured than before they possessed 
landed property it is a fact that in case of outrage or injury, 
iC is in most cases easier for a native to obtain justice against 
a European than for a European to obtain redress if insulted 
oi wronged by a native This circumstance attended as iC 
may be with some inconvenience reflects the highest honor on 
the British name it is a fact of v hich India affords almost the 
first instance on record in. the annals of history Britain 13 
nearly the first nation in whose foreign Courts of Justice a 
tenderness for the native inhabitants habitually prevails over 
all the partialities arising Prom country and education Ifl 
there ever existed a period therefore in which a Eilropean could 
dpptess a native of India with impumty that time is passed 
ai a) — We trust for ever 

That a permission of this nature might tend to sever India 
from Britain after the example of America is of all things the 
most improbable Tf ose who m any country wish for changes 
and revolutions are seldom such as possess a great portion of 
landed property therein and m India a European possessed of 
landed property must be almost insane not to discern the 
citcun stances in which this property would be placed were 
any thing ever to withdraw from India the guardian care o! 
Britain What m that case should prevent the native powers of 
India from over running the country ? or those who might wish to 
govern it from falling out among themselves and thus render 
tug the country a prey to anarchy rapine and plunder ? 

Nothing however can be more unfounded than the idea 
that a number of Europeans in India would be able to imitate 
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the example of Amenca Mere the)' insane enough to make the 
attempt Such as admit it for a moment have never weighed the 
circumstances of either countr) than which nothing can be more 
dissimilar India is not a Colon) of Britain filled with its 
descendants and with these alone It contains a multitude of 
nations separated from each other by a variety of languages all 
accustomed to re\ere and obey the power of Britain 'What 
rould America have done if instead of containing two millions 
of Europeans she had contained onl) fort) or fifty thousand 
scattered among as many millions of the indigenous inhabitants 
of the country devoted to the British Government and accus- 
tomed to obey it from their earliest ) ears ? To has e di awn so 
many nations differing in their languages from their attachment 
to Britain would have been impracticable the v ery attempt 
must have been discovered in the bud For forty or fifty thou 
sand European inhabitants even to have collected themselves 
into a body from all parts of a country extending two thousand 
miles would have been impossible without such a previous know 
ledge being obtained of their movements as must have rendered 
them vain and secured the loss of their estates and of all their 
influence ISo attempt of this nature has ever jet succeeded in 
a country where the landholders and the peasantry were of 
different nations 

Moreover the circumstance of India s being surrounded 
with Britain must render every attempt of this nature 
improbable Long before the number of British landholders 
in India shall have become considerable Penang and the 
Eastern Isles Ceylon the Cape and even the Isles oE 
New South Wales may in European population far exceed them 
in number and unitedly jf not single render the most distant 
step of this nature as impracticable as it would be ruinous to 
the welfare and happiness of India Nothing therefore can be 
more silly than to compare Amenca wholly a British Colon) 
animated by one general feeling where the indigenous Inhabi 
tants had they been all in the interest of Britain were not a 
tenth as numerous as the colonists themsehes who held Jn their 
bands the militia the revenues and the government of the 
country v ith a few British landholders without any share in 
the government or die collecting of the revenues and surround 
mg b\ so many millions of natives accustomed to the most 
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regular and prompt obedience to a government from which 
the} hate derived blessing before unknown to India 

But while nothing can be more absurd than the idea of 
an) disturbance e\er arising to government from a fen British 
landholders the value of whose property would depend on 
the presen anon of tranquillity throughout the country, there 
are few things more improbable than that cny occasion would 
ever be given them for discontent Although they might not 
be precisel) identified by the government with the natives of 
India the) would not be heavil) oppressed, while the utmost 
tenderness was manifested to their Indian fellow subjects If 
their behaviour were what might be naturallj expected they 
would be far more likely to share the confidence of Govern 
raent in a superior degree And of that oppression being exer 
cised which shall affect the whole of India, never w is there a 
greater lmprobabilit) in any country, as long as it shall remain 
under the guardianship of Britain, and Britain possess the 
smallest particle of sound wisdom That regard which Britain 
has hitherto so humanely and so wisely manifested for the 
edmfort and welfare of ns Indian subjects 19 not likely to be 
diminished by their being increased as they now are to fifty 
or sixt) millions nor by their constantly improving in know 
ledge and intelligence and inability to appreciate that conduct 
which is equitable and good The weight of no popular part 
of any constitution affords a better secunt) against oppression 
than do these circumstances A people in Europe may be cajo 
led or their legal representatives may be biassed for a season 
but nothing can cajole fifty or sixty millions of men in a 
foreign land Nothing can bias their minds and persuade 
them that they are governed with equity and kindness — but 
dhe comfort and happiness which they enjoy For this no subs 
.titute whatever can be accepted They will ever judge of the 
^dmiuistratiou. of government precisely as they feel it to be 
That Which promotes their happiness will be certain of possess* 
ing their confidence while one precisel) the reverse must 
graduUy forfeit their esteem But happily the reign of giddy 
favorites or of court minions has in Britain given place to that 
-of reason and equit) as far as relates to her Indian provinces 
Whatever may be thought of the government of Mr Hastings 
and those who immediately preceded him for these last forty 
>ears India has certainl) enjoyed such, a government as none 
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kindness and tenderness to the natives At the present time 
many estates may be seen almost deserted through the unfeeling 
rapacity of their native owners So little property does a native 
tenant possess that to remote costs him nothing, indeed many 
of those who cultivate the soil literally possess nothing after the 
labor of a whole life they arc in debt and have no way of deli 
vering themselves from perpetual bondage but that of flying to 
some other part of the country which is often done as pursuit 
where there is nothing to be gained would be only a loss to the 
creditor and landlord and a return would be unavailing to 
compel residence a Hindoo naturally finding his way where he 
can experience the least wretchedness Harshness and unkind 
ness to the natives therefore would be instantly visited on a 
European with that loss relative to the property he held which 
nothing could remedy On the other hand a man s interesting 
i himself in their comfort and improvement would cause them to 
flock around him increase the value of his estate and promote 
both the wealth and the happiness of the man who delighted in 
doing good to his fellow -creatures Thus with scarcely any 
expense improvement might be so extended among the natives 
of the country as to impart to them that freedom from oppres- 
sion want and misery which has not fallen to the lot of the 
wretched peasantry of India for many ages 

Another advantage however which would accrue to the 
countrv would be almost incalculable in its operation This 
select class of British land holders would gradually form a kind 
of Local Magistracy thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of 
the countrv and deeplv interested in the happiness of the people 
Tins in India is quite a desideratum The whole of the inferior 
administration of justice is in the hands of nauves whose vena 
lity and corruption are notorious to a proverb and who often 
elude the utmost vigilance of European Judges Indeed when 
the judicial concerns of a half a million of persons by no means 
averse to litigation lie on the one individual without his being 
assisted by the probity and virtue of those below him how is id 
possible for the ablest man always to penetrate the maze of fraud 
and injustice which often involves a cause so as to deliver the 
poor and the needy from the hand of the oppressor Besides his 
European Assistant however he has not the least help on which 
he can depend That complete absence of principles which once 
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pervaded the highest as well as the lowest seats of justice in 
India still reigns among the name officers of justice in a degree 
that often frustrates the wise and humane views of their rulers 
Nor is there any means of removing this evil that of infusing 
principle of probity and upnghtness into all ranks of placing 
among them men who shall disinterestedly watch over the tnfe 
nor ministration of justice and bring to the view of the Judges 
and Magistrates in the various districts of India, cases of oppres- 
sion and fraud which thev would gladly redress if laid before 
them. Europeans placed m sufficient number with small salaries 
"To different parts of the country, would by no means meet the 
evil While the expense would be great, their having no imme 
diate connection with the names would prevent their acquiring 
a knowledge of the real state of things and as they are no by 
nature exempt from corruption their having a bare support 
might prove in some degree a temptation to injustice , but Euro- 
pean land holders possessing an estate of their own, the value o! 
which depends in so great a degree on the comfort of the natives 
around them, would be far removed from every temptauon to 
injustice while their local knowledge and influence would 
enable them to be a check to all the native officers of justice who ' 
might be stationed near them 

It is needless to add of what value British landholders 
thus situated in different parts of the country would be m 
various other wavs While thev could without any cxjvcnse to 
Government assist in realizing all its benevolent intentions 
respecting ibeir Indian fellow subjects like gentlemen in the 
commission of the peace in England thev would be readv to 
administer justice to those who were near them and although 
their influence v*ould be nothing opposed to that of Govern 
ment vet when exerted in support of the common cause of 
virtue justice order and tranquilhiv thev might render essen 
tial service to the country while thev were perfeetir mexpen 
si 'e to government. 

- But while such a davs of land holders would thus gradual!) 
form a kind of local magistraev deeplv interested tn the happi 
less of the people rendering essential service to the country 
and jet jserfectlr inexpensive thev might ultimate!) lead to a 
great saving of expense to Government relative to Military 
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Establishments The \ast expense of a military establishment, 
extended throughout India, is too xs ell knots n to need mention 
Nothing however would so much tend to lessen the necessity 
of an establishment so extensive, as a number of British proprie 
tors of land settled in various parts of India, whom both 
interest and inclination would urge to secure the affections of 
their Indian fellow -subjects around them, by continually seek 
ing their welfare and acting as their judicious friends Trom 
their situation they would of course be thoroughly acquainted 
with every thing that passed around them » from their acting m 
some degree as their judicial guardians by shielding them from 
the oppressions to which they have been subject for so many 
ages, they must possess sufficient influence among the natives 
within their own circle to enable them to maintain order and 
tranquillity around them This would gradually supersede the 
necessity of a widely extended military establishment for this 
purpose which might then be devoted almost wholly to the 
object of defending the country from invaders On the effect 
of this in ultimately reducing expense to the government while 
It really added to the general happiness of the country, it is 
needless to enlarge A single glance of the mind will be suffi 
cient to discover how advantageous this would be to Indian m 
almost every point of view 

British bom landholders would also naturally maintain 
all their national attachments for what Briton can lose them ? 
and derive their happiness from corresponding with the wise 
and good at home If sufficiently wealthy, they would no doubt 
occasionally visit Britain where indeed it might be expected 
that some of them would reside for years together as do the 
owners of estates m the West Indies While Britain shall 
remain what she now is it will be impossible for those who 
once felt the force of British attachments ever to forego them 
7 hose feelings would animate their minds occupy their conver 
sation and regulate the education and studies of their children 
who would be m general sent home that they might there 
imbibe all those ideas of a moral and intellectual nature for 
which our beloved country is so eminent Thus a new inter 
course would be established between Britain and the proprietors 
of land in India highly to the advantage of both countries 
While they derived their highest happiness from the religion 
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the literature the philanthropy and public spirit of Britain, 
thev vould on the other hand be able to furnish Britain with 
the most accurate and ample information relative to state of 
things in a country in which the propertj they held there, 
constrained them to feel so deep an interest. The fear 
of all oppression being out or the question while it would be 
<o cvidcmfv the interest not only of every Briton but of cvct) 
Christian whether British or Native to secure the protecting 
aid of Britain at least as long as two thirds of the inhabitants of 
India retained the Hindoo or Musulman system of religion few 
things would be more likelv to cement and preserve the con 
neetton between both countries than the existence of such a 
class of British bom landholders in India 

The importance of this measure to the Agricultural interest* 
and the general welfare of India has led us farther into this 
subject than W3S first expected But we would by no means 
wash our countrymen to suipend their attempts to promote these 
interests or anv adventitious circumstances "While little doubt 
can be entertained of the happy effects of the measure rccom 
mended much can be done towards alleviating the mi«en« of 
cur Indian fellow subjects with the opportunities we now pos 
sess Much has been alreadv done and a steady perseverance 
in the present course wdl doubtless be crowned with the happiest 
results In promoting the Agricultural interests of India inter 
v oven as iliev are with the happiness of the bulk of our Indian 
fellow subjects we may be assured that no effort will be wholly 
without its effect however iradequate it may appear to tha 
great object in view and that from a continuance of them wall 
t-Itimatelv flow effects of which the most sanguine had little 
previous idea 


borrowing system 

Lar»elv as we nave already drawn from the stores of the 
excellent Publication from which we have taken the Article on 
the Name Press and that on the impolicy of preventing British 
Settlers from becoming Land holders in India vee must still 
trespass on the indulgence of its Authors for filling another 
Sheet of our Number of today with an Essay not only highly 
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interesting in Itself but so closely connected with the foregoing 
t’aper tint we could not in justice omit to add it thereto as 
throning great light on the advantages which ire there shewn 
as lfkcl) to arise from the permanent Settlement of Fnghshmcn 
m Indit \\c concetsc this will be apparent to all who ma> 
peruse it and we enter on the Article itself therefore without 
further preface 


ART HI— On the Borrowing Ssstcm of the Natives 

The hsppincs* or misers of an> nation is affected in a far 
higher degree b> the habits and principles which prevail in 
it than b\ the lecture of its government or the luxuriance of 
its sod To the influence of die most bemgfi government there 
»* a limit bc)ond which the search for happiness devolve* on 
each individual Hence there mi) exist circumstances in the 
habits of a people sufficient!) powerful to defeat the most bene 
volent views of its rulers and to entail miser) where there is 
ever) preparation for the enjo>mcnt of happiness Of this we 
have a striking instance in this countr) India is blessed with 
more natural and political advantages than commonly fall to 
the lot of nations — U enjovs a mild and paternal government 
ever on the watch to promote its welfare — a government of 
which the present race of Hindoos arc scarcclv able to appre 
ciaic the advantages from the absence of all records of die 
grinding oppression under which their ancestors have labored 
for seven centuries — a soil fertile bevond example and to the 
ver> luxuriance of which all its calamities have been ascribed— 
a freedom from oppressive taxation and a degree of leisure 
for the improvement of the mind denied to the hardier sons 
of Europe With all these splendid advantages we will venture 
to affirm that the Hindoos enjov less solid happiness than many 
nations whose soil is less favourable and whose government is 
less propitious The cause lies deep in the prevailing habits 
of the people be) ond the reach of the most salutary laws It 
is an internal radical distemper which poisons all those sources 
of happmess which the bounty of Providence and the wisdom 
of man have created— a disease which will )ield onl) to a great 
moral revolution m the s> stem to be effected by the persever 
mg efforts of benevolence aided by the silent progress of time 
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Among the numerous causes which contribute to exclude 
happiness from the natives of India, it is our intention at 
present to dwell only on the universal tendency to borrow which 
pervades the country Among other nations there exists in the 
great body of the people a pride of independence, and a deep 
rooted aversion to pecuniary obligations The fruit of this 
disposition is manifest in the cleanliness and neatness of the 
domestic mansions the nice adjustment of the annual cxpendi 
ture to the annual income, the gradual accumulation of a 
resource foe old age, the punctuality of all dealings, and the 
general cheerfulness of the family circle How many bnght 
examples of this description, can our native country boast esen 
m its present state of commercial embarrassment 1 In Bengal 
the picture is reversed. There is no desire of independence, no 
horror of debt, and it is scarcely possible to assume a greater 
contrast than between the honest, upright, industrious English 
peasant and the Hindoo dragging out an inglorious existence 
amidst debt and disgrace borrowing in one quarter to pay in 
another, and reluctant to pay in all cases making no provision 
for old age and sitting down content beneath the burden of 
an endless prospect of embarrassment to the last hour of life 

This disposition to borrow is not confined to one province 
to one town or to one class of individuals It persades the 
whole country with all the imeteracy of a second nature It 
originates probably in a natural debility of mind, and m an 
entire asersion to labor, and is powerfully aided by the apathy 
and indifTcrencc produced by their doctrines of fate, and irreso 
cable destiny The man who can contrne to exist on borrow 
ing for twenty years at an exorbitant rate of intercut, might by 
one vigorous effort liberate himself from difficulty and open a 
prospect of comfort to his family for the remainder of life Tins 
reasoning is lest on a Hindoo, while he admits its truth, he wants 
Mgor of mind to put it in practice Debt is to him a complete 
circle from which there is no egress after he has once sentured 
within its tnclosure A Hindoo is no sooner tree from one debt 
than he contracts another, and generally incurs a fresh debt 
long before he is liberated from the old one He stretches his 
credit to its utmost limit and « frequently under obligations 
in ten places at once We hate reason to belies e that nearly 
three fourths of the inhabitants m Bengal are indebted to the 
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remaining fourth A European, educated in the virtuous habits 
of his own country, can scarcely conceive the avidity with the 
natives of Bengal plunge into debt, without a minute examtna 
lion of their internal economy One who is not embarrassed, 
is generally a money lender, which m India invariably implies 
an usurer, but of this we shall speak m the sequel To obtain 
money a native will pledge every thing he possesses When m 
circumstances of ease, he lays in a provision of gold and silver 
jewels which serve to adorn his family in prosperity, and to pro- 
pitiate the usurer m adversity These are generally the first 
articles through which he contracts a friendship with his banker, 
and u is frequently with 3 view to die probably reverse of his 
fortunes that he provides lumsclf with these articles tn the 
hour of plenty Every other article of value follows the jewels 
in due process of time till nothing is left of his household 
wealth but the brazen dishes of his humble board With these 
he dispenses last of all — and a native is considered in arcum 
stances rather desperate, when he is obliged to substitute a 
plantain leaf for his brass plate 

There is scarcely any occasion on which a native will no! 
resort to the money lender, even when he has scarcely any prospect 
of being able to repay Though the circumstances which plunge 
into debt are as numerous as hu wants, we wish to particularize 
two grand sources of expense which contribute more than any 
other to his embarrassment — Mamages, and the Entertainment 
Df Strangers 

Those who have been accustomed to the oeconomy of Chris 
turn families can form but an inadequate idea of the difficuties 
which attend a Hindoo wedding In Europe, the trouble and ex 
pense generally fall on the son who marries among his equals, 
after hav ing secured a provision for the expenses of his new con 
nection In India this care devolves wholly on the parent It is 
the duty of the father to secure the comfortable settlement of 
his children since upon this event depends his most valuable 
earthly possession — his family dignity To elucidate the subjec: 
U may be necessary to mention that m Bengal every cast is sub 
divided into a vast number of classes each of which comprizes 
the descendants of some one individual who in the original 
distribution of family honors obtained a certain rank enjoyed 
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bj his posterity to this day Hence the station of cv try individual 
in Bengal is settled with nearly as much precision as that of the 
nobility of Lurope, and the distinction of ranks is presen eel v>ith 
as much tenacity as though they were under the direction of 
Garter King at Arms No family is lost in the croud , there are 
always some beneath it, who new its rights and dignity with 
feelings of respect, every individual therefore possesses an 
ncknow ledgcil and defined rank in this mighty aristocracy 
TLese family distinctions may be tarnished by ignoble alliances, 
but they may be regained by a series of advantageous marriages 
It would be foreign to our subject to enter at present into this 
Wide and interesting field of research, — suffice it to say, that 
these honours arc incommunicable, but by marriage No new 
candidate for fame, however powerful his pretensions, can be 
admitted to participate m them But what cannot be obtained 
by merit may be acquired by marriage, and a family whose son 
nr daughter may have been affianced to one of a noble rank, 
rises by this circumstance m the scale of distinction, and us 
superiority is acknowledged by every member of the same cast. 

It is therefore the manifest and natural wish of every parent to 
marry his children into a family hobler than his own This may 
be effected for money . as every thing Jias its price m India There 
are instances of some who with a noble generosity have condes- 
cended to exalt the family of a friend by granting him a daughter 
or a son m marriage without fee or reward but the most certairi 
ond current mode of managing this transaction u by the regular 
channel of a bargain The marriage of his children therefore, 
forms the chief object of a parent s solicitude the grand aera ol 
life the critical event which is either to continue his family in 
its original humility, or to elevate it to distinction and renown 
In negotiating alliances he spares neither expense nor trouble 
The hard-earned savings of years are resigned with the utmost 
promptitude and vs here no provision has been made, debts are 
incurred which hang like a dead weight on the family for years 
to come The dreary prospects of embarrassment, arc balanced 
by the solid advantages which have been gamed , and the eleva 
ted rank to which his family may thus have been raised, over- 
come* every unpleasant feeling 

It is not howev er jn the acquisition of a more noble alliance 
only, that his purse is lightened This grand aera in his ex 
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jstcnce must not pass into oblitioti without some demonstration 
of splendor, and however emptv hi* purse, the applause ol the 
rabble must be gamed and the appetites of an endless host of 
ft lends and relation* regaled with a solid feast To a man whose 
lift is bound up in sliest the plaudits of the giddy multitude and 
the congratulation of hi* own connections present an object 
worths of lu* ambition The triumph of the moment outweighs 
tier) other rounder ition and he spends with a profuse liberality, 
what it will require years to Tcplacc Under these circumstances 
it ts tn no means matter of surprize that the expenses of a wed 
ding should hear no proportion to the means of the contracting 
parties and that where a man expends the aggregate of hi* 
income for years on a single e\cnt he should imolsc himself in 
debt and disgrace 

Another grand source of debt is the system of Hospitable 
Lntertamment which prevails in the country In India there 
ere few or no inns for the accommodation of traicllcrs the sup 
port of whom falls on the purses of friends and relatives As 
there is little delicacy on the subject of intrusion where a lodging 
may be obtained a native in circumstances above penury, is 
incessantly burdened with a senes of unwelcome guests Nothing 
sail exceed the disgrace which a Hindoo attaches to the slightest 
violation of the rules of hospitality , and the privations 
and embarrassment to winch he submits in orders to shun 
odium on this subject would astonish the inhabitants of 
Firropc To be represented in Ins own village as one who has 
SemexT a refuge to strangers would fix on him an indelible sligma 
Under the impulse of this feeling he submits to every incon 
\cmcnce with cheerful resignation and though incumbered with 
debts never permits his guest to entertain the slightest idea of 
the embarrassment which lus amval occasions The constant 
inllux of these guests is very great and constitutes one of the 
heaviest taxes on the labor of the industrious On their amval 
the master of the house transforms himself into a servant lays 
before them the richest provisions his stOTe will allow and wheiy 
be has no money in the house borrows on the spur of the occa 
sion at a rate of interest highly disadvantageous But this is 
not all — the custom of the country constrains him to offer them 
a sum of money at their departure fox the prosecution of their 
journey and though perhaps already overwhelmed with debt, 
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he is obliged to submit to difficulties with every appearance of 
cheerfulness By thus moving from one house of entertainment 
to another travellers are enabled to perform distant joumies 
with scarcely an) expense to themselves and n is reported that 
many contrive to subsist altogether on this migrator) s)$tem by 
residing in succession at the houses of their friends or relatives 

The natives have likewise no inconsiderable number of refa 
lives and friends to provide for constantly A man who is 
without employ, lives on his friend for si\ or eight months 
v ithout the least scruple While he can obtain the simple neces- 
saries of life without labor, he is never anxious to exert himself m 
his own behalf, and the country is burdened with persons of this 
description The board of the industrious is also surrounded 
with a numerous company of relatives whom the prevailing 
custom of the country constrains him to support There is scar 
cely a married man in the country who has not some of his own 
or his vvifes kindred dependant on his bounty These he can 
not shake off and they will seldom drop off themselves but wall 
continue to draw nourishment from his labor while a single 
meal of nee remains in the house In the support of these indo- 
lent drones his substance is wasted and his debts increased, 
while at the same time so much is subtracted from the solid 
comfort of his existence 

This pernicious system though common throughout the 
country is rather more prevalent among the higher than the 
lower orders The nobility of the country the Brahmuns 
hay stas and Vydees are exempt from manual labor, and must 
subsist in idleness until situations can be procured which do not 
involve exertions forbidden by the Shastras Hence they con 
tinue to depend longer on the bounty of their hospitable kins 
man than the common people till by a long and tedious process 
of importunity and flattery, they can obtain situations suited to 
the dignity of their rank or caste This forms a tremendous 
load the husbandman burdened with a tram of relates may 
take the active and robust among them into the field and turn 
their time to account , but the more elevated ranks possess no 
such advantages and as the shastras permit them to lodge only 
among their own caste a thraldom from which the inferior ranks 
are exainpt they constantly swarm about the table of some 
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lunaic relative who Ins been so happ) ns lo obtain an employ 
nicnt It is n common saying m llcngnl lint bralmnns may 
alwav* be lounil even where labourers nre scarce This draw 
luck on the welfare and industry o£ die country, the Hindoos 
owe to the Institutions of the \cdas, and unhappily it is not 
the onlv error in political economy which these sacred writings 
have promulgated 

The number of Widow* who arc every year created by the 
smgultt customs of the country constitutes a serious tax on its 
industrv However young they may be ihc\ cannot marry 
a e am they arc seldom left in affluent circumstances and at the 
age of twentv thev arc not unfrcrjucnily burdened with niunc 
rous inf-uit offspring it is therefore on their industrious rcla 
fives that the weight of supporting them fills This conjoined 
v ith the number of othci relatives who fill the house of natives 
dram* his substance and leads him involuntarily to contract 
debts from which he ts scarcely ever wholly liberated We are 
greath mistaken if a vety considerable proportion of the misery 
which bursts on tlie sight at every comer of this fertile land, 
be not chargeable on the immense number of idle persons with 
which abounds Tor one man who earns a subsistence there 
ai-c perhaps two who live without work and the industry of one 
third of the country has to support ihc indolence of the 
remaining two thirds That tins is as great national as it ts 
an individual calamity must be apparent to every one but it 
is unhappily a calamity for which there is little prospect of 
relief under the reign of the present system of idolatry no 
auspicious alteration can he expected but by the gentle and 
gradual introduction of another economy under the influence 
of v hich the industry of the country shall be relieved from the 
burdens with which it is now weighed down the country itself 
assume a more digmfcd character among the nations of the 
east and individual happiness be as greatly augmented as its 
national prosperity 

TJus borrowing system weighs down those on a hom it 
falls by the enormous Interest which it entails The prevailing 
late of interest throughout the greater part of the country is 
thirty six per cent or half an anna monthly on the rupee 
fn some districts it is double that sum or seventy two per 
cent Even in Calcutta where from the extension of commerce 
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we might naturally expect a more lenient and reasonable 
system the poor are seldom able to borrow under Eighteen per 
cent Twelve per cent being the legal interest o£ the coumrv, 
the written obligation never expresses a higher sum, but the 
premium which is deducted from the sum advanced makes up 
the deficiency This exorbitant usury folk chiefly on the 
needy': — the poorer the wretch, the higher is the rate of interest 
which he is obliged to pay The commercial portion of the 
community whose credit is firmer and whose transactions are 
more extensne, can generalli borrow on such terms a* the fair 
profits of trade will full) sustain it is ibe industrious and 
laborious who possess no means of rescue from famine but b) 
the contraction of debts, whom this usury deiours This ex 
orbitant interest must be deducted from a small monthly 
pittance shared with ngid parsimony among a numerous tiain 
of relames — a pittance barely sufficient to procure the common 
necessaries of life Who would imagine on beholding the 
wretched hut of the Hindoo, which hardly excludes the ele- 
ments of beaten, and into which are crowded in this burning 
climate, the young and the old, and their even article of 
furniture, that its miserable inmates are constrained perhaps 
for years to pay thirty -six per cent for every farthing they 
borrow Even when health smiles on them, their existence 
cannot but be miserable, but when overtaken with disease or 
oppressed with unforeseen calamity, then it is that they may 
be said 10 drink deep of the cup of human woe The 
inexorable money lender, whom they cannot avoid, enforces his 
claim heaping interest on interest and though perhaps 1 e 
never receives the full payment of his money yet the distress 
occasioned by his mcesant demands is by no means the less 
poignant In these circumstances every consohtton is with 
drawn from ihc wretched farads The pnnopal they cannot 
discharge and the payment of the exorbitant interest preys on 
the scry vitals of their happiness and itxluccs them to the last 
stage of poverty and wretchedness There is indeed sarcclv 
?ny cause of distress which operates so extensively and so power 
fully as this inclination to debt, and the exorbitant interest 
which u exacted • 


The lawj c/ the I find cos declare that when tie iniemt ansoucted to 
doable the pnnopal nod rtnurai unpaid, the pnnopal cannot be rtcovrml 
by Uw A debt double to the criminal one, however De* at bserert. 
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The country is hereby separated into two classes, the 
borrower and the usurer, the industrious though exhausted 
poor and the fat and flourishing money lender One who by 
parsimony or extortion can scrape together Four or Fi\e 
Hundred Rupees immediately takes his station in this latter 
class and sits down to the enjoyment of an income bedewed 
w ith the tears of the oppressed The interest of his money -will 
not only enable him to li\e without labour, but open the way 
for the accumulation of mroe wealth The country abounds 
With instances of individuals who by mere dint of avarice and 
exorbitant interest hate created fortunes and left their 
families in circumstances of the greatest opulence There are 
few middle characters in the country he who has not money 
enough to lend, is generally in debt and he who is above the 
necessity of borrowing has insatiably a considerable number 
of his fellow-creatures within the grasp of his usury 

The withering influence of this system is perhaps more 
deeply felt by the agriculturist than by the other members of 
the community As far as our observation extend there is 
tcarcely one in five of this useful class who guides his plough 
and reaps hts com on his own independent little capital 
Four out of file are in circumstances which constrain them to 
lesort to the money lender a being who haunts the footsteps 
of the farmer with undeviating regularity and reaps so 
abundantly in that harvest of gam The ploughman borrows 
coin for the support of his family during the seasons till his 
own crop be npe when he repays his debt m kind at fifty per 
cent advance To compute his loss with accuracy however, we 
must remember that the husbandman is poor and defenceless 
and his banker rich and powerful that the next year will bring 
a fresh array of wants and present again the view of his 
starving family which wall render it unwise to break with 
his xich friend and that he is completely m the power of his 
superior — a species of obligations of which the one never for 
gets the advantages nor can the other the oppression The 
com is therefore lent out at a high price and repaid at a lower 
rate partly because the price falls on the reaping of the harvest 
and partly because the lender takes it on hts own terms In the 
weight there is as little equity as in the price so that turn 
which ever way he will the husbandman is the loser He 
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moreover requires grain for s~ed to obtain which be generally 
agrees to repay in kind at a hundred per cent advance at the 
time of harvest There are also tunes when he is pushed for 
money for the various occurrences of life and specially when 
his land lord demands his rents On these occasions he must 
obtain a supply and his usual resort is to his generous friend 
s ho with well dissembled reluctance steps forward and prepares 
any catastrophe on the security of the crop In even* 
instance the return made enriches the lender far beyond lus 
legal profits although the debt may remain and leaves the 
husbandman nothing in return for the sweat of his brow, but 
the anticipation of another vear of equal labor and equal dis- 
appointment. We have known man) instances in which the 
Crops of two succeeding years have been pledged before a 
single dod of earth ha> been turned up — and this not in the 
case of a solitary farmer hut of the greater part of a district. 

This system prevails over the greater part of Bengal and 
applies to the great majority of fanners There may be indi 
viduals who reap their corn for the benefit of their own faradt 
and sit down to the enjoyment of it without fear of the usurer 
those who are in such happy circumstances however generally 
oppress their neighbours by lending to them at a very 
exorbitant interest- The great bulk of farmers work upon a 
borrowed capital, and cons der themselves happy if they can 
glean a scanty subsistence from the product of their luxuriant 
soil The animation of hope gilds not their morning and 
evening labors and they accompany the plough with as 
much littleness as the meagre animals which assist them 
The crop on which they labour will not go to enrich 
their families but that of the usurer who beholds the growth 
of the com with feelings of anticipated enjovment We nass 
ever all consideration of the imjiossibilitv of agricultural im 
provement under such a system our intention is to shew th3C 
it ruins the comforts and destroys the hopes of the farmer 
In these circumstances he enjoys no hope of final ease If after 
a long senes of labors he ts not left in debt he is happy 
Strenuous exertion m ght lift him into independence but he 
wants Mgor of mind to pursue a plan of steady economy and 
the contentment which he feels from the reflection that his 
father was in no better circumstances than himself tends 
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pow erfully to detain him in a state of dependence He has no 
prospect of support when age shall hare prostrated his strength 
hut from the compassion of his fnends or the gratitude of hu 
fiimly 

The evils of this system do not stop with the personal m 
comemence it occasions It taints the whole current of morals 
if it be not a libel on the term to apply it to the inefficient 
si stem which in India serves only to keep society from com 
plete anarchj He who is the last to borrow is generally the 
first to pa) and the foremost in the rank, of borrowers is 
genera.ll) the last in the list of prompt pa)ers — The man who 
borrows in India has no prospect of being able to repay his 
debt at the stipulated period in general he never intends it 
but leaves the matter to chance or to the more powerful opera 
non of chicane and falsehool When the time for payment 
arrives there is no expedient too disgraceful no subterfuge 
or deceit to infamous for htm to practice to evade his creditor 
Cringing the most loathsome is among the most honorable 
Vneans of evasion and to an Englishman it must appear a 
paradox that there could exist any conjunction of circums 
tances sufficient to occasion so complete a degradation of the 
species IE the moment of pavment can be postponed he 
retires in triumph without casting a single glance of regret at 
the inglorious price for which this relaxation has been pur 
chased How can morality of which truth is the basis flourish 
m such a soil 5 

Connected v ith this vicious practice is that of making 
advances so destructive of all security and confidence in the 
management of business In England when a man undertakes 
-» job he expects to be paid on its completion in India it is 
quite the reverse The artificer must receive an advance o£ 
money before he v ill lift a tool In great and magnificent 
undertakings where a verv ponderous outlav is required this 
might be deemed reasonable but in India it applies to the 
most imigmfcant jobs Domestics it is true do not come 
t nder this arrangement considering themselves as Tegular and 
established servants they are content to wait the expiration 
of the month for their wages though unless powerfully 
resisted thev will frequenth contrive by some tale of woe to 
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anticipate the period and with them as with ail other names 
precedent follows practice with an unerring stop But m the 
case of all laborers and artificers not a man can be obtained 
before he has touched the silver If he receives an advance for 
a certain number of davs however he is sure to absent himself 
some one da» at least and as he approaches the term of his 
agreement he frequentlv refuses to work without a faith er 
advance. This does not arise from any distrust of bis 
employer where a man has been paid with the utmost puncr 
tualitv for twenty vears he v ill m the twenty first refuse to 
work without being previously paid — In many instances he 
will receive advances in two or three places at the same time 
v hich occasions endless litigation among those who have 
engaged him creates an opportunity for the indulgence of 
indolence and enables him to male his own terms for fresh 
advances with those to whom he is indebted The disadvan 
tages of this vicious svstem fall wholly on the emplovcr who 
roust obtain a return for the money as he is able since the 
workman has no motive for ever lion having nothing to loose 
and on the contrary every thing to gain by indolence because 
he has already anticipated bis remuneration He consequently 
embraces every opportunity of defrauding his master — and by 
contracting the hours of labor both in the morning and the 
evening and by his heartless indifference dunng the time be 
professes to labor which seldom exceeds six or seven hours 
in the day be contrives to reduce the value of his exertions 
within a very small compass indeed 

Such then is the effect on the morals and happiness of our 
Hindoo fellow subjects which arises from this trait in their 
character this prostration of spirit evidently the offspring of 
the system m which the Sudra is degraded in the estimation 
of all the other classes and what is far more injurious, even 
ir his own Thus all the advantages of the climate and the 
soil which render Bengal emphatically the Garden of India 
arc annihilated as to all the purposes of enjoyment To look 
for i change under the present religious svstem were entirely 
hoj-eless If ever the Hindoo enjoy the blessings with which 
Hea -en has endued them it must be through a svstem benign 
as heaven itself which while it ascribes glory to God the 
highest bread cs peace on earth and good will towards men 
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&4 Sepl , 1820 

FRIEND OF INDIA 

ART VI — Enquiries relatne to the present slate of Hindoo 
Temples, SLc 

The Editors h*i\ ing been favored with the following com 
munication beg leave to insert it m the hope that some kind 
md judicious friend will be disposed to furnish the information 
requested in some owe of these queries \£ unable to meet 
them ill 


To the Editor of the Fnend of India 


Sir, 

Permit me to solicit, through the medium of jour pages, 
«ome information on the following topics 

1 What are the principal Hindoo temples w hereunto 
pilgrims resort 5 

s What maj be the total number of pilgrims attracted 
annuallj to the principal temples and the aggregate sum paid 
In them to the British government ? 

3 What ml> be the revenues, and from what sources, 
of the principal temples and divided among how many 
icsident Bramms and m what proportions to each ? 

4 What are ihe causes of the peculiar eminence and 
fame of the principal temples 5 

5 What are the temples that have formerlj flourished, 
and have been frequented bj pilgrims but are now whollj, 
or almost whollv deserted and neglected and from what 
causes 2 

6 Are there am temples of which a government tax on 
pilgrims was formerly collected but which has ceased to be 
collected 5 and at what dates 5 

7 What eflect is produced on the minds of the natives 
l> the conduct of government with respect to the principal 
temples s 

I am Sir \our most obedient Servant 

THEOPHILUS 

PS Under the fifth head I would request jour attention 
to the temple of Deoghur, Beerbhoom 
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HINDOO POOJAHS 

ON THE PRESENT CELEBRATION OF THE 
HINDOO POOJAHS 

To (how who have paid attention to the course of event* 
in Bengal jt will be apparent that a great and mights change 
has been graduallv introduced within the last thirt) >cars into 
(he Hindoo worship Ongtriallv the various periodical poojahs 
were professed!) designed for acts of devotion and i certain 
degree of shew and festivm was attached to them probabfy with 
the MCW of engaging the attention of the great bods of the 
populace In what the natives term the purer ages of 
Hindooism the degree of splendor with which these poojfaas 
were celebrated was exceeding!) limited the original design 
ol them was in some degree kept in view and the propitiation 
of the gods was regarded as the chief object At the present 
June the spirit of Hindoo v orship has sustained a great and 
singular alteration the motives which formerly induced to the 
performance of worship have undergone a change and immo 
ralitjr and debaucher) have like a pesidenee overspread the 
whole surface of the land The various poojahs are no longer 
celebrated as acts of devotion but as affording opportunities for 
the displav of magnificence and wealth and for gratifying the 
vicious taste of the rabble with 1 view of gaining their 
applause Whether at anj period of Hindooism the w orship 
of the gods was performed with an exclusive aim to the 
imagined satisfaction of the deity worshipped without an> 
mixture of anxiety for human praise we cannot sav but at the 
present moment the former idea rarefy enters the mind of a 
Hindoo with such power as to consUtute a motive for action A 
faint and indistinct recollection that these acts are grateful to 
the supposed deitv may occasionally nse in his imagination but 
it is the applause attending the deed which in the present age 
forms the most powerful stimulus and it is with reference to 
this gratification that the expences of the festivals are regulated 
Of the whole amount thus laid out scarcely a tenth and in 
mans cases a still less sum is expended on the object of worship 
while most of the roonev is distributed among the singers 
without wfyora no religious festival is considered attractive 
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Before the original design of these poojahs is completely subver* 
tant to that which originally was only an insignificant appendage 

festivals, has usurped the station of the idol 

itself. The poojahs are palatable chiefly for the sake of the con- 
cert, not the concert for the sake of the poojah. 

This great alteration was introduced by Raja Krishna 
Ghundra Rava Before his reign, these imagined acts of devo- 
tion were in general celebrated in strict conformity with the in- 
junctions of the Shastras, and with the hope of meriting heaven 
He however celebrated the Doorga poojah with unprecedented 
splendor for fifteen days, invited brahmuns and pundits from all 
pans of Bengal, and expended an extravagant sum of money in 
endeavouring to render the celebration popular. His exam- 
ple has been successfully imitated by the modern votaries of 
luxury. The mote general diffusion of wealth and security for 
property introduced by the English Government, has contributed 
greatly to this change Such an exhibition of opulence as a 
magnificent festival requires, would in ancient times have been 
deemed inconsistent with the station of any private individual, 
who would have subjected him instantly to the rapacious exac- 
tions of his pretty sovereign At present the case is altogether 
leversed ; — the government makes no enquiry into the private 
circumstances of its subjects, — the possession of private wealth 
awakens no jealousy, and enkindles no avarice — and the most 
splendid clisplav of opulence is followed by an arrival of a public 
emissarv, to take an inventory of the domestic hoard In conse- 
quence of this security, the natives have given themselves upto 
unlimited extravagance tn all that relates to their public festi- 
vals ! vying with each other, not in attempts to render them 
more acceptable to their deities, but to invest them with all the 
pomp and splendor which wealth can bestow The injunctions 
of the Shastras are no longer regarded when they interfere with 
the slightest opportunity for additional display, and innovations 
ate perpctuallv introduced to gratify the taste of the people, 
which, like that of the Athenians, seems constantly to thirst after 
something new Thus almost even year produces some fresh 
innovation in Hindoo worship, some striking departure from the 
original design of the institutions The little rivulet is now- 
extended into a broad and mightv stream, and threatens in time 
Co submerge all the institutions of the Vedas 
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To this the assemblage of so great a proportion of the 
Health of India in one place under the influence of a mild and 
equitable government very powerfully contributes The 
wealth) banker the extensive fundholder and the large proprie- 
tors of land are all crowded into one eii) the emporium of trade 
and the seat of government In former times the wealth of 
India was scattered over the country and its influence was broken 
into separate divisions mutually independent to each other 
The courts of the Rajas constituted the centre of influence within 
the boundar) of their respective domains beyond the limits of 
which their existed another circle of influence to which the hopes 
and desires of another portion of the people was attracted The 
metropolis of Bengal vas in the hand of the bjgotted Mussul 
mins by whom the worship of the Hindoo gods was ever viewed 
v ith feelings of extreme jealousy if not of hostility All these 
separated rajs of influence are non converged into one focus 
The ancient metropolis has lost its splendor and the courts of the 
Rajas their influence and Calcutta is now become the centre 
of all that is attractive and imposing in the celebration of Hindoo 
worship while its influence over the various provinces of this 
empire is daily becoming more deep and extensive Calcutta 
is the arena in which the various combatants for fame assemble 
to adjust their claims and it is astonishing to behold the 
immense sums which are annuallj squandered in attempts t r 
acquire a name and to attiact ephemeral popularity — sums 
which would almost serve to fill an empire with know ledge and 
civilization This waste of wealth originates in feelings of jea 
lottsj and cm j in an anxietj not to be outdone by others and 
to this every thing is sacrificed In how many instances during 
the list few scars have wc beheld individuals hurled from tic 
summit of opulence to the depth of pcncrlv the wealth of gene 
rations squandered without thought and the family mansion 
fallen beneath the hammer of the auctioneer in vain attempt* 
to acquire popularity ’ 

The reflections which these considerations inspire arc 
rendered painful bv the recollection of the face that these festi 
vals impart an irresistible impulse to the progress and the mve- 
teraev of innnoralitv and vice one half the money is expended 
in midnight revcln in songs so obscene and filthy that dr 
Christian v orld must rest its belief solely on the faith of those 
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whose ears have been involuntarily tainted with the pollution 
no man possessed of the slightest regard for virtue and decent-} 
will ever venture to lay them before the public Every rupee 
thus expended therefore, render some one individual more hard 
cned in vice and more ardent in the pursuit of the most debas- 
ng objects Could the scene be presented to the view of the 
Christian public with what feeling of disgust would every mind 
be filled at the shouts of the giddy multitude assembled at these 
their midnight orgies and at the discrimination displayed in 
the airangement of the scene so ns gradually to bung forward 
songs of deeper voluptuousness as the night advances and the 
passions require *i more powerful excitement to pi event their 
being extinguished in the embraces of sleep 

To stem this torrent of vice what power exists among them 7 
The populace for whom these entertainments are spread forth 
are not likely to quariel with their amusements — the branmuns 
are too deeply interested in the profits of the change to lift up 
their voices in defence of the ancient usages of the country 
Where their ancestors received two rupees at a festival they 
receive thrice that sum their mouths are therefore effectually 
closed And w hen the priesthood the guardians of the religion 
of Brahma the imagined favorites of the gods resign themselves 
willingly to the stream which conducts them farther and farther 
from the fountain of their own institu ions what can be expected 
from any other class 3 The Hindoo religion does not contain 
v nhin its bosom the elements of Us own regeneration nor does 
it possess any innate power to arrest the progress of immortality, 
and restore to the country the fabled golden age when everv 
Hindoo was said to be devoted to simplicity of manners The 
decrees of the Shastras are fallen into contempt and the 
predictions of the Kulhee Pooram respecting the depravity of 
this last age of the world seem in the opinion of the Hindoos 
themselves to be tend ng to their consummation 

\\C have we fear extended these remarks too far for the 
patience of the reader — thev were intended to introduce to 
his nonce a new speaes of Poojah which has been introduced 
into Bengali within the last hirty years called Baroiiaree the 
account of which will tend to confirm the preceding obser 
vitions 

\bout thirty years ago at Gooptipxrv near Santipoora a 
town celebrated m Bengal for its numerous Colleges a numbci 
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o[ brahmuns formed an association for the celebration of a pooja 
independent!) of the rules of the Shastras They elected twelve 
men as a committee from which circumstance it takes its name 
tnd solicited subscriptions in all the surrounding villages Find 
ing their collections inadequate they sent men into various parts 
of the country to obtain further supplies of money of w bora 
many according to current report have never returned Has mg 
thus obtained about 7000 Rupees they celebrated the worship of 
Juguddhatre* for seven days with such splendor as to attract 
the rich from a distance of more than a hundred miles The 
formulas of worship were of course regulated bv the established 
practice of the Hindu ritual but bevond this the whole 1 as 
formed on a plan not recognized by the Shastras .They obtained 
the most excellent singers to be found in Bengal entertained 
eierj brahmun who armed and spent the week in all the tnfovi 
cauon of (eitnitv and enjoyment On the successful termination 
of the scheme they determined to render the poop annual and 
u has since been celebrated with undeviating regularity 

A way having been thus opened for the gratification of the 
senses in addition to those regular festivals which their books 
erjom the example was imitated in other parts of Bengal 
These acts of worship if the term be not a misnomer are cele 
brazed without the least reference to a future state or to the 
favor of the gods the object is simple sensual gratification 
When fise or six brahmuns feel anxious to drum the cares of 
1 fe in the bustle and enjoyment of a fesusal they form a com 
mi t lee prepare a subscription paper and levy contributions on 
the opulent and industrious YVhen a sufficient sum has been 
collected they erect a few temporary sheds construct an idol 
and engage the sers ices of the most celebrated singers in the 
countrv Two or three days are then passed in the society of 
friends and in all the luxury of voluptuousness YV here a 
hundred rupees are thus collected twenty are tn general allotted 
to the formation md service of the idol and the rest to the pay 
of the choir The idol ts complimented wth a soft tan bon and 
then forgotten and the whole stretch of attention ts directed to 
the area where the songs are chanted Should tl e leader of the 
band happen to be a man high in the favor of the public, and 


•Voimiha of the world a term appl cd to Durgi. 
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celebrated for his musical talents the populace for man) tuilct 
round are attracted to the festival Within a few miles of the 
metropolis more than ten of these stihscrtpttnti assemblies arc 
inmnil) formeil The most renowned arc those at Bulubh 
poora kotmugura Ooloo Goopti part Cliugtla and Shrec poors 
At Ooloo where it IS cclcbratcrl ssith extraordinary shear, the 
jxUrcs conscript! of the town base passed a lav? that an) man 
as ho on these occasions refuses to entertun guests shall be const 
dcrcil infamous tncl expelled from socict) We base not heard 
that the) extend to a great distance bcionc! the metropolis but 
uuhin tlic circle of their influence the) contribute powerful!) 
to that contamination of morals and that awful depravity which 
now pervades ever) branch of the Hindoo community 

what singular that the spirit of Hindooism should be extm 
gtu shed b) a spawn of its own production and that nourish 
mem on which it lias subsisted for so man) ages should in 
hese da)s of wealth and prosperity effect its destruction How 
long the s)stcm will maintain a residence in the country after 
t has lost all influence over the mind and after the sanctions 
which it inculcates shall have been nullified it is not easy to 
determine but that the country is hastening to this crisis must 
be apparent to the most superficial observer Perhaps 1 $ it 
ordained in the wise and inscrutable design of Providence 
that this mighty engine of superstition should burst by the 
fermentation of the materials which nourish it and that the 
first S)mptoms of decay should appear in the total loss of all 
reverence for the imagitiarv beings supposed to preside over 
it — that the via) may thus be opened for the introduction of 
a moTe noble economy when the sublime truths of the gospel 
shall pervade the whole country and transform this luxuriant 
region now overspread with noxious weeds and tainted with 
loathsome exhalatnns into a blooming paradise 

While it is distressing to reflect that the means by which 
the rites of Hindoo worship are losing their respectability 
should inundate the country with vice and immorality since 
the transition from a rigid and Unbending superstition to those 
means which so powerfully gratify the natural propensity to evil 
and demoralize the heart is no g3in to the cause of virtue and 
morality it is some 
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Of ihc Murderers called P hansigars — ■ Bt Doctor Sherwood, 
Communicated b\ Colonel McKenzie — From the i*?th loltftne 
of the Asiatic Researches just published 


While Europeans have joumeved through the extensive 
territories subject to the Government of Fort St George, with a 
degree of sccuntv no where surpassed, the path of the native 
traveller has been beset with pails Jmlr known or suspected 
into which numbers annual!} falling have imperiously disap 
peared , the victims of Viliams as subtile, lapaaous. and cruel, 
as any who are to be met with in the records of human 
depravity 

Tho P'hanugars, or stranglers are thus designated from 
the Hindustani word I^hanu, a noose In the more northern 
parts of India, these murderers arc ailed T’hugt sigtufvmg 
deceivers . in the Tamul language they are called An Tulucar, 
or Mussulman noosers m Canarese, TanU Calient, iinplving 
thieve* who use a w»re or atgul noose and In Telagu Ht'lu 
Uaftudlu or llarlu layih ay lVahudloo meaning people who 
use the noose 

There is no reason to Wise that Europeans were aware of 
the existence of such criminals a« r’hanugort, unlil thojih 
after the conquest of Snagafviam tn 1799 s*hen about a 
1 uruhed were apprhrnded in the vionitv of flangeto re Thar 
did not enpgc general atteniion nor would it appear that the* 
woe sti'pcocd to Wong tn a distira class of hereditaix 
imudctos and plunderm. settlnl fn various juris r I In fui.and 
able ronarlable for the slngulanfr of ihnr f>ramce arJ ifc 
txtrm of them liquidations In the vrar 1F07 between 
ChittHor and Arrot several P’hrnngan were apptef ended be- 
longlng 10 a pang which had Just returned laden with boot* 
from an expedition rr> Trtf-e-irore and information was then 
©f tamed which til ir-atrlr Ini to t* e c'evelojunm ef ihe h'i ts, 
artifices and tocnlrtniitons of t* ev- atmaosn drllnqoerti 
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The r/jamigarj tint infested the south of India a feu 
tears ago uerc settled in Mysore, on the borders of tint king 
oom nid the CarnaUc, in the Unflagbol districts ceded lo the 
Company b) the Ninm in ifeoo and tin.) uerc particuhrl) 
numerous in the /jo/iimm of Unltoor The sequestered purr 
cl the counti), which comprehended these pohums, mamtaimng 
little intctcoursc with the neighbouring districts abounding in 
hills and fastnesses and being immediate!) subject to several 
folygars, alfotdcd the P’hanstgars a comcmcnt and secure 
ic treat, and the protection of the polygars ms extended 10 them, 
in common with other classes of robbers in consideration of a 
settled contribution or. uhidt nas more frequent, of slnnng in 
the fruits of their rapacit) 

U is impossible tint such criminals as P haust gars, hung bv 
sy stcnulic plans of depredation, could long remain in the same 
place in safet), unless their practices uerc encouraged or 
contused at b> persons in authority Hence after the establish 
meat of the Compan) $ Gosemment oser the Carnatic , and the 
districts ceded b) the Nizam, and the consequent extinction ol 
the poster and influence of the pal) gars, some of whom had 
succeeded in rendering themselves urtually independent of the 
fotmer gosemment these murderers very general!) changed 
their abodes and frcqucntl) assumed other names 

While the) lised under the protection of polygars and other 
petty local authorities and among people sshose habits svere 
in some respects analogous to their own it was unnccessar) to 
dissemble that they subsisted b) dcprcdition The) and their 
families Used peaceably with their neighbours whom they never 
-utempted to molest and between whom their subsisted a reel 
procation of interest in the purchase and disposal of the plunder 
which the P’hansigars brought with them on returning from 
their expeditions Afterwards on the extension of the English 
Government it was usual for the P" hanagars, while they con 
tmued their former practices ostensibly to engage in the culti 
vation of land or some other occupation to screen themselves 
from suspicion to which they must otherwise have been 
obnoxious 

Phans* gars never commit robbery unaccompanied by 
murder, their practice being first to strangle and then to rifle 
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their victims It is also a principle with them, to allow no one 
ti escape of a part), however numerous, which they assail, that 
there may be no witnesses of their atrocities The only admitted 
exception to this rule, is in the instance of boys of very tendei 
age, who are spared, adopted by the P’hansigars, and, on attain 
ing the requisite age, initiated into their horrible mysteries 

A gang of P hansigars consists of from ten to fifty, or even 
a greater number of persons , a large majority of whom are 
Mussulmans but Hindus, and particularly those of the Rajput 
tribe are often associated with them Bramins too, though 
rarely, are found in the gangs • Emerging from their haunts 
they sometimes perform long journeys being absent from home 
many months, and proceed along the eastern and western coasts 
to Hyderabad and Cape Comonn In general, however, thev 
do not roam to such a distance, but make one or two excursions 
every year Their victims are almost exclusively travellers whom 
they fall in with on the road Each gang has its Sirdar or leader 
who directs its movements Of a numerous gang, some usually 
remain at home, while the rest are engaged in the work of 
pillage and murder Those that are abroad are often divided 
into separate parties of ten or fifteen persons , who eiher follow 
each oilier at some distance, or the parties taking different 
routes they rendezvous at an appointed place in advance, mea 
sures being at the same time taken to secure a speedy junction 
of the gang should this be requisite for the purpose of attacking 
several travellers at once Different gangs sometimes act in 
concert, occasionally apprising one another of the approach of 
travellers whose destruction promises a rich booty 


P’hansigars have the appearance of ordinary inoffensive tn 
vellers and seldom assume any particular disguise They indeed 
not unfrequently pretend to be traders, and there is reason to 
believe, that -they sometimes come from the Dekhm dolhed m 
the grab of hairagts Formerly, when Phansigary was practised 
to a greater extent and in a more daring manner than 3l 
present the leader, especially if enriched by former spolatiom 
tften travelled on horseback, with a tent, and passed for v 


probqbte, do not assist m the actual perpetration of 
murder, but are employed to procure inte&gencc, fa obtaining which the.f 
peculiar privilege* afford theta yreat facilities. ___ 
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person of consequence or a wealth) tncj chant otherwise he 
qipcarcti at first in a more humble character, ami assumed m 
the course of his rapacious progress one of more importance 
as he became possessed of houses and bullocks, which 
while they afforded lum carnage for the plundered propertv 
subsets ed the purpose of giving countenance and support to 
h» feigned character 

I’hanstgars are accustomed to wait at choultries on the 
high roads or near to towns where travellers are wont to res» 
The) arrive at such places and enter towns and villages in 
stnggUng parties of three or four persons appearing to mcci 
b) accident and to have had no previous acquaintance On 
such occasions some of the gang are emplo)ed as emissaries to 
Collect information and cspeaaUv to learn if any persons with 
property m their possession are about to undertake a journey 
1 hey ate often accompanied b) children of ten vears of age 
and upwards who while the) perform menial offices are inun 
ted into the horrid practices of th“ Fh ansi gar and contribute to 
pi event suspicion of their real character Skilled in the arts of 
deception the) enter into conveisation and insinuate them 
«cl\es b) obsequious attentions into the confidence ot travellers 
of all descriptions to learn from them whence the) come 
whither and for what purpose the) are journeying and of what 
property they are possessed — thus 

under fair pretence of friendly ends 

And well placed words of glozing courteS) 

Baited with reasons not unplausible 
Wind them into the easy hearted man 
And hug him into snares 

When the P harm gars determine after obtaining such mforma 
non 3S they deem requisite to attack a traveller they usuallv 
jjiopose to him under the specious plea of mutual safety or foi 
the sake of society to travel together or else they follow him 
at a little distance and on arriving at a convenient place and 
a fit opportunity presenting for effectuating their purpose one 
at the gang suddenly puts a rope or cash round the neck of the 
unfortunate person while others assist in depriving him of life 

Two Fh ans> gars are considered to be tndispemabiv 
necessan to effect the murder of one man and commonly three 


*5 
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arc engaged There ij some \anatton m the manner m which 
the act is perpetrated, hut the following is perhaps the most 
general While travelling along, one of the Phanstgars suddenU 
puts the cloth round the neck of the person the) mean to kill 
and retains hold of one end while the other end ts seized b) 
an accomplice, the instrument crossed behind the neck is 
drawn tight, the two Phanstgars pressing the head font aids at 
the same time the third villain, in readiness behind the tra 
seller, seizes his legs and he is thrown fonvard upon the ground 
In this situation he can make little resistance The man 
holding the legs of the miserable sufferer now kicks him in 
those parts of the bod y endowed with most sensibihti, and he 
•s quickly despatched 

Antecedent^ to the perpetration of the murder, some of 
the gangs are sent in advance and some left in rear of the place 
to keep watch and present intrusion by giving notice on 
occasion, to those engaged in the act Should an) persons un 
expectedly appear on the road, before the murdered bod) is 
buned some artifice is practised to present discos ery, such as 
covering the body with a doth while lamentations are made 
professedly on account of the sickness or death of one of then 
comrades or one of the watchers falls down apparent!) 
writhing with pain, in order ro exare the pu> of the intruding 
tiavellers and to detain them from the scene of murder 

Such are the perseverance and caution of the P’hanstgars 
that a convenient opportunit) not offering thev will sometimes 
travel in compan) with, or pursue persons whom the,) have 
devoted to destruction several davs before the) execute then 
intention If circumstances favor them the) generall) commit 
murder in a jungle or in an unfrequented part of ihe coumrv 
and near to a sand) place or a dry water course A hole three 
or four feet in depth in such a spot is dug with facility in 
which the bod) being placed with the face downwards u is 
shoc\tng)y mangled Deep and continued gashes are often 
made in it in on both sides from the shoulders to the hands and 
to the feet which lay open the abdomen and divide the tendon 
at the heel Wounds are also made between the ribs into the 
chest, and sometimes if the hole be short the knees arc djs 
jointed and the legs turned back upon the body The hole 
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ts then filial with earth The body is thus cut and disfigured 
to expedite its disolution, as well as to present its inflation 
which, by raising or causing fissures in the superincumbent* 
sand might, attract jackals, and lead to the exposure of the 
corpse When the amount of the property is less than they 
expected to find, the \tlkuiu sometimes gi\e vent to their dis 
appointment in wanton indignities on the dead body 

If, when a murder is perpetrated a convenient place fot 
interring the body be not near, or if the P hansigars be appre 
heusive of discovery, it is either tied in a sack and carried to 
some spot, where it is not likely to be found, or it is put into 
a well, or, which is frequently practiced a shallow hole is dug. 
in which the corpse is buried, till a fit place for interring it can 
be discovered , when it is removed and cut in the manner 
already mentioned If the traveller had a dog, it is also killed 
lest the faithful animal should cause the discovery of the body 
ol his murdered master T. he office of mangling the dead body 
is usually assigned to a particular person of the gang The 
P hamigars are always provided with knives and pickaxes, 
which they conceal from observation 

From the foregoing account it will be obvious, that the 
system of the P’hanstgars is but too well adapted for conceal 
inent The precautions they take the artifices they practice, the 
mode of destroying their victims calculated, at once to preclude 
almost the possibility of rescue or escape — of witnesses of the 
deed — of noise or cries for help — of effusion of blood — and m 
general of all traces of murder — these circumstances conspire 
to throw a veil of darkness over their atrocities 

I now proceed to notice various particulars moie fully 
illustrating the practices, habits, and character of those criminals 

It is not improbable, that formerly a long string wuh a 
Tunning noose might have been used by P’hansigars for seizing 
travellers and that they robbed on horseback But, be this as 
it may a noose is now, I believe, never thrown by them from 
ji distance, in this part of India They sometimes use a short 
rope with a loop at one end but a turban or a dot hi (a long 
rnirow cloth, or such worn about the waist), are more commonly 
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employed these sene the purpose as effectually as a regularly 
prepared noose with this advantage that they do not tend to 
excite suspicion When such a cloth is used it is previousK 
to applvtng it doubled to the length of two or two and a half 
feet and a knot is formed at the double extremitv and about 
eighteen inches from it a slip knot is tied Jn regulating the 
distance of the two knots so that the intervening space when 
tightly twisted may be adapted to embrace the neck the 
Phansigar who prepares the instrument tries it upon his own 
knee The two knots give the P'hansigars a firm hold of the 
cloth and prevent its slipping through their hands in the act 
of applving it After the person they attack has been brought 
to the ground in the manner already described the slip knot 
i« loosed bv the P’hanstgar who has hold of that part of the 
cloth and he makes another fold of it round the neck upon 
which placing his foot he dnnvs the doth tight in a manner 
similar to that (to use the expression of mv P’hanstgar infer 
mer ) of packing a bundle of straw 

SOMETIMES the P’hansigars have not tunc to observe all 
the precautions I have mentioned in cutting and interring a 
bodv apprehensions for their own safetv inducing them to 
leave it slightlv buried Sometimes also when a minder s 
perpetrated in a part of the country which exposes them to the 
iisk of observation they put up a screen or the wall of a tent 
-nd bury the body within the inclosure — pretending if 
enquiries are made that their women are within the screen 
On such occasions these obdurate wretches do not hesitate to 
dress and eat their food on the very spot where there victim is 
inhumed 

If which scarcely ever happens a traveller escape from the 
persons atiempung to strangle him he incurs the hazard of 
bem" dispatched by one of the parties on watch Should he 
finally escape or should any other circumstance occur to excite 
alarm or apprehensions of being seized the gang immediatels 
disperses having previously agreed to reassemble at an appom 
ted time ai some distant place 

Travellers resting jn the same choultry with P’hansigars are 
sometimes dcstrosed m the night and their bodies conveyed to 
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a distance and buried On these occasions a person is not 
always murdered when asleep, as, while lie is m a recumbent 
posture, the Phansigars find a difficult) in applying the cloth 
The usual practice is first to awaken him suddenl) with in 
alarm of a scorpion and then to strangle him 

In attacking a traveller on horseback, the P’hausigars range 
themselves uv the following manner One of the gang goes m 
front of the horse, and another has his station in the rear , 
a third walking by the side of the traveller, keeps him 
engaged m conversation till, finding that he is off his guild, he 
suddenl) seizes the traveller by the arm and drags him to the 
ground , the horse at the same time being seized b) the foremost 
villtan The miserable sufferer is then strangled in the usual 
manner 


Against P’Jiansigars it must be obvious, that arms and the 
01 dinar) precautions taken against robbers, are unavailing 
When a person is armed with a dagger, u is usual for one of the 
villains to secure his hinds It sometimes happens lhat a party 
of travellers consisting of several persons, and possessed of valua 
ble effects are, while journeying in imaginary security, suddenlv 
cut off , and the lifeless and despoiled bodies being removed 
and interred, not a vestige of tnem appears * Instances are said 
10 have occurred of twelve and fourteen persons being simulta 
neously destroyed But such occunences must be rare and m 
general the property taken is not considerable Such, indeed, 
is the cruelty cupidity of these detestable wretches that on the 
presumption of every traveller possessing concealed treasure, or 
scone property however trifling, even indigence affoids not Us 
wonted security 


•Near Sarfrns about ten scars ago three jjofah peons were lulled 
having on them nionev in different coins to the amount of 16000 rupees 
in 1 So-, five persons were killed in Coimbatoor and cash to the amount 
of about * 500 pagodas the property of the collector of the district was 
taken !n the same )ear two respectahte natives proceeding on horse 
back from Madras to the Malabar coast with fnc attendants were jtl 
killed In 1807 five persons besides two others who had joined them on 
the road were killed near Bangalore and robbed ot property to the 
amount of 1 000 pagodas belonging to an officer of engineers And jn 
ill , three persons were killed in the district of Masuhpatam and • roi 
rupees taken J 
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Tormcrh. if good horses shawls or otuer valuable articles 
were among the bool) they were commonly reserved for the 
polygar, in pavnient of protection A portion of the plundct is 
mtally apptopmted to defraying the cxpcnccs of religion* 
ceremonies, and, sometimes a part was also allotcd for the 
benefit of the widows and families of deceased members of the 
king The residue of the booty, being divided into several 
parts was usually shared as follows — to the leader, two shares 
to the men actually concerned in perpetrating the murder, and 
<o the person who nit the cfcad body, each one share and a half 
end to the remainder of the gang cadi one share The plunder 
was almost always carried home by the P’hanst&irs and sold 
gicatly below its value, — it was neve* disposed of near to the 
place where the person to whom it belonged was murdered, nor 
where it was lively to be recognized of which the P'hamigars 
were enabled to judge by the information imparted to them by 
the credulous sufferers 

The frequent association of the most abject sujserstition 
with the deepest guilt has been often noticed The justness of 
the observation is exemplified tn the conduct of most — perhaps 
pi all — classes of Indian delinquents and remarkable so in that 
cl the P’hanstgars Their system indeed seems to be found or 

the basis of superstition They pay the most servile regard to 
omens and they never leave their abodes to go on an expedi 
tion without a previous persuasion derived from modes of diva 
ration in use among them that it will be attended with success 
Though the Pbansigors are almost all Mussulmans, they have 
nevertheless universally adopted on certain occasions the idola 
tious worship of Hindu deities Call or Mamatta (the goddess 
ot small pox of the Carnatic) is regarded as their tutelar deity, 

„nd is the object of their odoration She is usually invoked by 
them under the name of Jayt ar Ay i and of Tuljapuri* Before 


•Qjtorutl Cal a Mackmtte so nett 1 /iom-q for his successful researches 
irto Indian histor) and antiquities observes in a letter to we that it 
was the custom o£ many of the ancient heads of families that have raised 
ibemselies by depredation to rant and power io crmal ate Cali hence 
the sacrifices of human kind of offerings of noses and ultimately of sheep 
by the Rajah of Vlyiore and now U3e commutation of coeoasuts at the 
h II of Mysore v bich derives its name from Makes as ra Mardana 
another name for Cali 
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•\n expedition is determined on in entertainment is given when 
the ceicmom o£ sacrificing a sheep to JAYI is performed! 1 and 
though perhaps not always >et it would seem generally, m the 
follow mg manner A silver or brazen image of the goddess, 
with certain paraphermln pertaining to her, and sometimes 
also one of GANES V and the images of a lizard md a snake, 
leptiles from which presages are draw n , together with the iraple 
inepts of Fhanstgan, as a noose, knife and pickaxe, being placed 
together flowers are scattered over them and offerings of fruit, 
cikcs spirit $.c are made , odonferous powders are burned, and 
praters are offeied for success The head of the sheep being 
cut off it is placed with a burning lamp upon it and the right 
fore foot in the month before the image of JAM, and the 
goddess is entreated to reveal to them whether she approves of 
the expedition the) are meditating Hex consent is supposed 
t' be declared should certain tremulous or convulsive move 
ments be observed during the invocation, m the mouth and 
nostrils while some fluid is poured upon tho«e parts But the 
bsence of those agitations is considered as indicating the dis 
•'ppiobation of the goddess and the expedition is postponed 

About ten or twent> da) s afterwards, the ceremony is repea 
ted and if auspicious inferences be drawn from it, the 
P hausigars prep ire to depart But before they determine 
towards what quarter to proceed some persons of the gang are 
sent on the high road m the direction they wish to take to 1 
observe the flight of crows and other buds and to listen to the 
chirping of hiavds Should success be betokened the same path 
is taken If the signs be adverse the sirdar sends some of the 
ging to make observations on anotner ro id or at a place where 
two roads meet and these votaries of superstition proceed in 
that direction which promises as the) infer the best success 
In the course of their progress thev observ e the same scrupu 


At CAutledrooff also the ancient pol\gart v orstupped and sacrificed 
to Cal and even still at Tul/apor on the western ghauts 300 miles west 
of Hvdrabad on the road to P oonaU 1 was there m March 1797 It (S 
a celebrated temple of Calx v here the pooja is performed hv a low trite 
and not bv bramins v ho abhor these nles it is even so much suspected 
that intarooi s rites and human victims v ere offered there that tm head 
bramin (the late valued Donah) horror struct, bv the acco xnts lit. received 
urged im departure from TuJjap ir and v as not easv till v e got awav 
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t rib for i knife and the hem of her loner garment for a noose 
nd ordered them for the future to cut and bur) the bodies 
of those whom the) destro) ed 

White and >clloiv being considered the favorite colors of 
their patroness and those in which she is arrayed the cloths 
for strangling are of one or other of these to the exclusion I 
belies e of all other colors 

Ridiculous as their superstitions must appear they are 
not devoid of effect The) serve the important purposes of 
emcnting the union of the gang of kindling courage and 
confidence and b) an appeal to religious texts deemed infal 
lible of imparting to their atrocities the semblance of divine 
sanction 

To the ascendancy of the same superstitious feeling is also 
to be ascribed the curious circumstance that P hansigars arc 
accustomed to refrain from murdering females and persons of 
the Camaln cast which includes gold iron and brass smiths 
carpenters and stone-cutters Washermen potmakers pariahs 
chucklers lepers the blind and mutilated a man driving cow 
or a female goat are also spared These persons appear to be 
legarded either as the descendants or servants of JA\I as her 
constant worshippers or as having claims to the especial pro 
tection of the goddess and are for these reasons exempted from 
slaughter 

When this rule is respected in) one of these persons travel 
mg with others of different casts proves a safeguard to the 
whole party the same principle which prompts the P’hanstgars 
to destroy every individual of a party forbidding them to kill 
any unless the s hole 

Mam P" hansigars who have become informers have 
declared that thev never knew any of the abovemention ed persons 
to have been destroved and conceived that no pecuniary temp 
tation could be sufficiently powerful to occasion a violation of 
the rule Others have stated that they had heard of a gang of 
J f ansi gars who having murdered a woman never afterwards 
prospered and v ere at length destroyed Notv nhstanding the 
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teasons for acquiescing generally in the truth of the statement, 
that women, and men of particular castes, are spared, the follow 
mg occurrences, in the latter of which not fewer than nine per- 
sons disappeared, and who were almost beyond doubt murdered 
by P'hanngars, shew that their religious scruples on this point 
are, when the temptation is great, at least sometimes overcome 

In the latter end of 1800, Mohimed Rous, the subadar who 
commanded the escort of the Resident of Mysore, being ordered 
to join the force then forming against the southern Pol\gau, 
sent some of his family, among whom were two if not three 
women, to Afarfras They were never heard of until June 1801, 
when a man was seized at Bangalore having in his possession a 
bullock, which was recognised to have belonged to Afofnmed 
Rous This man was a P hansigar , and gave a cfear account of 
the murder, by a gang to which he belonged, of the subadar’s 
family 

The wife of Kistna Row, in company with his nephew, and 
attended by a bramin cook two female servants, two privato 
peons and two cooltes, set out from Poonah with four horses to 
join Kistna Row, ihcn at Nagpur They had nearly completed 
their journey, having arrived at a village about fifteen miles from 
the place of their destination, and sent to apprize Kistna Row 
of their approach Two persons were sent by him to ronduer 
the party to Nagpur but subsequently to the departure of the 
Itnvcllers from the village abovcmcntioncd, no intelligence could 
be obtained — no traces whatever could be discovered of them , 
and though alxiut four years lnvc since elapsed, all enquiries 
have been fruitless • 

The utility to such criminals as P’hamigan of signs and 
of words and phrases not understood by others, as channels of 


• I have viairtl ihai nine persons Were rut ttt on this occasion thouj.li 
there is some rravm to tehesc that lie party comi«»r<1 of csen a greater 
mini hr r 

kistna Rrw hail hem forrnerts eniploveil in *he ronfiilcntial situation 
® f Miirhhtnlar iimler fy>] -net Rra.l when Ibis pcntlemao heht the Coller 
lor,| ip ,4 1 he irmiiiries mini to Ti//*o*> on vhe rnwln'lnn of the wwl 
17 M Me afterwards served umlrr 0>I mel Clove at the Revlienry at 
I wrt where le ii mil cm) I not !*» vhe HHil.fi Government 
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communication must be obvious It is accordingly found that 
several such are employed by them Some of those in more 
frequent use I shall mention and the catalogue might hate been 
easily extended 

Drawing the back of the hand along the chm from the 
throat outwards implies that caution is requisite — that some 
stranger is approaching Putting the open band over the mouth 
ind drawing it gently down implies that there is no longer 
cause for alarm If an advanced party of P h ansi gars overtake 
anv traveller whom they design to destroy but have need of 
more assistance they make certain marks on the road by which 
those of the gang who follow understand that they are required 
to hasten forwards Apartv in advance also leaves certain marks 
where a road branches off as intimations to those who follow 
of the route their comrades have taken 

The following list comprehends several slang terms and 
j hrases in use among them This language they denominate 
Phcrafesicibat or as the term may be rendered the language 
of dispatch or emergency 

Words 1 1 leralfa PViansigar s acceptation 

Nyamet A. delicacy A nch man 

I acra A stick A man of no property 

Phankam Dito 

Dhol A barbers drum An old man 

Manj harcer do Sweep the place Sec that no person Is near 

kanta pante lao Bring firewood Take your allotted posts 

Pan La rumal Take out the Get out the doti kc 

mcalo handkerchief with 
the beetle 

Pan Eat beetle Despatch him 

Rona cero — Implies a slight burial with the face down 
wards the body whole and covered only with sufficient earth to 
conceal it 

Kedbi Gtdbi Dekko Look after the straw — Look after 
the corpse that is the P hanugars proceed to a village after the 
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«light burial and send out the appointed persons to bun the 
bodv properl) keeping Match that no person is looking 

hedba bahir pan%a — -The straw is come out — Jackals 
have taken out the corpse jou must not go that way 

B hat am Puter, Descendents of Bhowam — Bhaiam Putur 
Town of Bhowam Putur — P haiisigars 5 — Used interrogati 
\elj to ascertain without the risk of exposing themselves 
whether persons whom the) meet on their joume)s and whom 
the) suspect to be of the same fntermt) are so or not When 
caution is particularl) requisite the question is put in the 
Liter and less suspicious shape The first s) liable put ascer 
tains the point of their connexion with Bhaiam, whilst from 
the termination nr, which signifies a town or ullage the) 
would appear to a stranger to be enquiring only about some 
particular place 

P haiisigars bring up all the r mile children to the pro 
fession unless bodil) defects prevent them from following U 
The method observed n initialing a boj is very gradual At 
the age of ten or twelve vears he is first permitted to nccom 
pin) a part) of P hansigars One of the gang general!) a 
near relation becomes his ustad or tutor whom the child is 
taught to regard with great respect and whom he usually 
serves m a menial capacity carrying a bundle and dressing food 
for him Frequentlv the Father acts as the preceptor to his 
son In the event of being questioned bj travellers whom he 
may meet the bo) is enjoined to give no posed to that of soaei) 
in general and to deprive a human being of life is represented 
as an act merelv analogous and equivalent to that of killing 
a fowl or a sheep At first while a murder is committing the 
boy is sent to some distance from the scene along with one of 
the watchers then allowed to see onlv the dead body after 
nartfc more and more of the secret is imparted to him — and 
at length the whole is disclosed In the mean time *i share 
ol the boots is usuallv assigned to him He is allowed after 
wards to assist m matters of minor importance while the 
murder is per information further than that they are pro 
ceedrng from some one place to another He ts instructed to 
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consider his interest as operating but, it is not until he has 
attained the age of 18 20, or 22 -years according to the 
bodily strength he ma) ha\e acquired, anti the piudencc and 
icsolutton he mat hive evinced that he is deemed capable 
of applying the dhouti, nor is he allowed to do so, until he 
has been formall) piesentcd with one by his ustad Tor this 
purpose a fortunate da) being fixed upon, and the time of 
the Desserah is deemed particularly auspicious the preceptoi 
takes his pupil apart and presents him with a dhouti, which 
he tells him to use in the name of Jayi, he observes to him, that 
on it he is to reply for the means of subsistence, and he exhorts 
hun to be discret and courageous On the conclusion of this 
ceremony his education is considered to be complete he is 
deemed qualified to act as a P hansigar, and he applies the 
noose on the next occasion that offers 

After his initiation a P hansigar continues to tre u lus 
pieceptor with great respect He occasionally makes him 
f resents and assists him in his old age and, on meeting him 
after a long absence, he touches his feet in token of reverence 

Such is the effect of the course of education I have 
described strengthened by habit that P*fams<gars become 
strongly attached to their detestable occupation They larely, 
if ever, abandon it * Some narrowly escaping the merited 
vengeance of the law and released from prison under security, 
could not refrain from resuming their old employment and 
those who bending under the weight of years and infirmities, 
are no longer able to bear an active or principal part, con 
tinue to aid the cause by keeping watch procuring intelh 
gence or dressing the food of their younger confederates 


The bonds of social union among P’hanstgars are drawn 
still closer bv intermarriages Though not of frequent 
occurrence instances are not wanting in which they have 
married into families deemed honest and respectable The 


•Three are Lnovtn lo hue engaged in the service of the Company as 
sepojj 
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women arc not ignorant of the proceedings of their husbands 
Icrsotu of mature age arc ser) raids admitted into the frater 
nit), and "hen this has been done it was oul) after long ami 
intimate intercourse had enabled the l^hanugars full)’ to 
appreciate the character of their confederates 


To the influent* of personal character are l*'hcnvg<trs 
usualls indebted for becoming the heads of gangs L ke 
others who folios* lawless and abandoned courses the 
y harm gars ire profligate and imprest idem and addicted to 
the use of bang so that the stealth thes mas acquire esen 
though considerable is soon wasted 

Whether an) Phanstgar was eser capitalls punished be 
the Nabobs of the Carnatic, 1 know not One gang settled in 
the pohum of Chargal near the Paidnaigdrvg Pass between 
Che upper and lower Carnatic, was apprehended about i? 
)cars ago and fined to the amount of 5000 rupees b) the 
subadar of the prosmee a mode of punishment so far from 
justifiable that it could hardl) base been imposed except from 
serdid mouses nor could it fail to gise ness impulse to the 
artisits of the P"hansigars and to render them more tlian eser 
rapacious and secret in their barbarous practices 

Hsder Alii proceeded against these criminals in a sen 
summary manner and destrosed seseral of them In the reign 
cf Tippoo some were sentenced ro hard labour and others 
suffered mutilation of the limbs While Pumab ssas deuan 
of Mysore during the minority of the present Rajah highssav 
robber being frequent was made capital and seseral P’hansigars 
in ere executed 


It must be obsious that no estimate, except s*hat is ex 
tremely sague and unsatisfaeton can be formed of the number 
of persons that hate annually fallen s return to P"hanstgars 10 
the south of India The number has vaned greatlv at different 
periods There is reason to belies e that from the time of 
the conquest of Ms sore in 1799 to 1807 and tSoS the practice 
of yhanstgan, in this part of India had reached its acme, and 
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that hundreds of persons, were annually destro>ed * The great 
political changes which marked the commencement of that 
period, and the introduction of a new sjstem of government 
m Mysore, the Ceded Districts, and the Camalte though infnu 
tely preferable to the former, yet was in many respects less 
jealous and vigilant, ami afforded facilities of communication 
before unknown between distant countries, of which the 
i* , fc<msigars and other criminals availed themselves to over 
spread the country, and it may be conjectured that many per 
sons deprived by the declension of the Mohammedan power 
of their wonted resources, were tempted to resort to criminal 
courses, to obtain a subsistence 

The foregoing description of the P'hansigars is meant to 
be more particularly applicable to those gangs that were settled 
in the northern part of the Carnatic and the Ceded Districts, 
antecedently to the year 1808 Since that time, the) have be 
come well known to the English courts of justice, and then 
habits have undergone some changes Many have left the 
Company s territories and fled to those of the Nizam, and of 
the Mahratlas But though the number of them is grcatl) 
diminished Phansigars still infest the dominions of the 
Company The gangs indeed, consist of fewer persons .than 
formerly, their plans are less systematic their range is less 
ample they roam the country more secretly more frequently 
changing their names and places of abode and adopting other 
piccauUonary measures to screen themselves from justice 
Unfortunately few of the numerous P'hansigars that have at 
different times been apprehended could be convicted m ac 
•cordance v> ith the evidence required by the Mohammedan cri 


• In one of his reports the magistrate o£ Chiltur observes — I be 
tieve that some of the P'hansigars have been concerned in above two 
hundred murders nor will ihxs estimate appear extravagant if it be 
remembered that murder was their profession frequently their only 
means of gaining a subsistence every man of fifty years of age has proba 
fcly been actively engaged during twenty five years of his life in murder 
and on the most moderate computation it may be reckoned that he has 
made one excursion a year and met each time with ten victims 

Vet Trancis Bartolemco says in a note p3ge 69 — During a jest 
dcnce of 13 or 14 > ears" m India I never heard of any traveller being 
robbed or murdered on the highway Travels m lnd,« translated by 
■Forster 
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ini nil lav which not admitting the testimony of accomplices, 
and rarely the sufficiency of strong circumstantial evidence 
i Hess confirmed b\ the confession of th“ culprits their 
adherence to protestations of innocence has alone but too 
frequently exempted them from punishment Those that 
have been tried ind relased becoming greater adepts m 
deceit have together with their old propensities earned with 
them a knowledge of the form of trial and of the nature of 
evidence requisite to their conviction 

The habits and proceedings of the P’hanstgars it is rea 
son able to conclude have been modified and varied by different 
circumstances and events of a local or political nature m the 
several states infested by them m some places approximating 
more than in others to the foregoing description Theie is 
every reason to believe that in the Deccan and more parti 
cularly in the territories of the A » Mm P’hansigars are very 
numerous They will be naturally encouraged to Settle in 
greater numbers and to carry on their practices with less cau 
tion and secrecy in a country a prey to anarchy or invasion 
where the jdm mstration is feeble or corrupt or where crimes 
are constantly committed with impunity It is also not tinrea 
sonable to suppose that they may occasionally act in concert 
with other classes of delinquents and that their proceedings 
may sometimes be of a mixed nature partaking of the 
peculiarities of those with whom they may be in league In 
those countries loo where P hanstgan has been long practised 
it may be presumed that the ordinary' artifices will at length 
become known and as the success of those murderers must 
rhieflv depend on the ignorance of travellers of their devices 
they will perhaps find it nec&sar y to resort to novel and unstis 
pcctcd stratagem 

I have heard of no instance in which a European was mur 
tiered by P'hanstgors 1 he manner in which they arc 
accustomed to travel in India is perhaps generally sufficient to 
exempt them from danger added to which apprehension of 
the consequences of strict enquiry and search should a Euro 
pean he missing mav be supposed to intimidate the 
P’hanstpars at least in the dominions of the Compans Similar 
reasons influence them in sparing coolies and parties charged 
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with the property of English gentlemen, combined with the 
consideration that while such at tides would generally be useless 
to the Phanstgars, they would find difficulty in disposing o£ 
them, and might incur imminent danger of detection in the 
attempt 

That the disappearance of such numbers of natives should 
have excited so little interest and enquiry as not to have led 
to a general knowledge of those combinations of criminals, 
will naturally appear extra-ordinary Such ignorance, certainly 
could not have prevailed in England, where the absence, if 
unaccounted for, of even a single person, seldom fails to pro 
duce suspicion, with consecutive investigation and discovery 
In India, the case is far otherwise, and such an event, unless 
occurring to a person of some consequence, would scarcely be 
known beyond the precincts of the place of residence or the 
village of the unfortunate sufferer Many that fall victims to 
the P’hamtgars are the subjects of other and distant states 
irany have no settled abodes I» must also be Temembeied, 
that Fhansigars Tefram from murdering the inhabitants o! 
towns and villages near to which they are halting, neither are 
they accustomed to murder near to their own habitations, 
circumstances which not only prevent suspicion attaching to 
them as the murderers, and to the local authority as protecting 
and sharing the booty with them, but tend to throw it upon 
others, who reside near to the spot whither a traveller may have 
been traced, and where he was last seen Besides, a person 
setting out on a journey is often unable to fix any period for 
his return, and though he should not revisit his home at the 
expected time his delay will, for a while excite alarm in ihe 
minds of his friends He is supposed to be unexpectedly 
detained — to be ill — to have met with some ordinary accident — . 
to have deserted his family — to have died Should suspicion 
arise that he has been murdered, the act is attributed to 
oidtnary highway robbers, and it is but seldom that minute en 
quirics can be instituted by his bereaved relatives But 
supposing that this is done and the progress of the misstn" 
traveller traced to a prUicuIar place and beyond it till suspicion 
would be apt to attach to any, rather than to a few apparently 
inoffensive travellers, journeying either for the purpose of 
traffic, as is imagined * or, as is often pretended, to sec their 
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tela lions — ot to be present at some marriage and who if 
ever noticed have perhaps been long since forgotten If not 
withstanding all these improbabilities suspicion should fall 
upon the actual perpetrators where could the\ be found 5 

Thus with respect to sepoys who hav ing obtained lease 
of absence never rejoined their corps the conclusion gen trail) 
formed has been that the) had deserted — when in various in 
*tances the) had fallen sacrifices to the wiles of the P’hansigars 
The same observation is particularly applicable to golah peons 
charged with the conve)ance of mone) and valuables manv 
of whom having disappeared no doubt was entertained that 
they had absconded and appropriated the propertv to the r 
own use Even the apprehension which an undistinct idea of 
danger tends to create m the minds of these and other 
travellers would render them onlv more liable to fall into th" 
snare Less persuasion would be requisite to induce them to 
join a part) of P’hanstgnrs p ompted by the belief that they 
were thus providing in the most effectual manner for their 
safety 

\\ hat constitutes the most odious feature in the character 
of these murderers is that prodigal as they are of human I fe 
ibe) can rarely claim the benefit of even the palliating cir 
cumstance of strong pecuniary temptation They are equally 
strangers to compassion and remorse — they 3re never restrained 
from the commission of crimes b\ commiseration for the unfor 
tunate traveller — and thev are exempted from the compunc 
lious visit mgs of conscience which usually follow sooner or 
later the steps of guilt Phansigan thev observe with cold 
indifference hlen led with a degree of surprise when questioned 
on this subject is their business which with reference to the 
tenets of fatalism thev conceive themselves to have been pre 
ojdaincd to follow Bv an application of the same doctrine 
they have compared themselves not inapth to tigers maintain 
mg that as these ferocious beasts arc impelled h\ irresistible 
ncccssuv and fulfil the designs of nature in proving on other 
animals so the appropriate victims of the P'hanstgnrs arc men 
nd that the destinv of those whom thev hill wav written on 
ll cir foreheads 

Tins state of moral msensibtlitv and debasement is yet 
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They have not. in the following passage evidently alludes 
to the Phamigars or T lugs 

Though the road I hate been speaking of from Delhi to 
■Jgra, be tolerable )ct hath it many inconveniences One ma) 
meet tuth tygers panthers and lions upon it and one had best 
also hate a care of robbers and above all things not suffer any 
body to come near one upon the road 1 he cunningest robbers 
in the world arc in that country, they use a certain slip with a 
running noose which they can cast with so much sleight about 
a mans neck when they are within reach of him that they 
t ever fad so that they strangle him in a trice They hate 
another cunning trick also to catch tratellers with They send 
out a handsome woman upon the road who with her hair 
dishes elled seems to be all in tears sighing and complaining 
of some misfortune which she pretends has befallen her Now 
as she takes the same way that the trateller goes he easily falls 
into conversation with her and finding her beautiful ofTers her 
his assistance which she accepts but he has no sooner taken 
her up behind him on horseback but she throws snare about 
his neck and strangles him or at least strains him until the 
robbers (who he hid ) come running into her assistance and 
complete what she hath begun But besides that there are 
men in those quarters so skilful m casting the snare that they 
succeed as well at a distance as near ai hand and if an ox or 
any other beast belonging to a caravan run away as sometimes 
n happens they fad not to catch it by the neck t 

Travellers in the south of India also are sometimes decoyed 
through the allurements of women into situations where they 
are murdered and plundered by persons lying in wait for them 
but whether by that class of criminals who are properly called 
yhansigars I am uncertain This method as well as that of 
administering intoxicating and poisonous mixtures to travel 
lers though inconsonant with the habits of the large gangs who 
are not accompanied in their excursions by Women may perhaps 
fct resorted to by smaller and more needy parties w ho rob near 
to their abodes or who having no fixed habitation continually 
roam with their families from place to place 


+ Thevenot * Tmrli III page 41 
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How long the country south o[ the kistna has been infested 
by P liatwgars 1 know not thougli it is certain tint they hate 
been settled in the Pohum of Chittoor for at least a century 
On this point the l^hanst gars themselves arc quite ignorant 
know mg m general little more than that their fathers and 
grand fathers foltovvcd the same horrid employment and 
taught it to their children There is however no reason to 
suppose that the practice m this part of India, is of great anti 
quit) It ma) also be a question whether to the Hindus or to 
the iUiwe/nifliu ought to be considered as attaching the re 
proach of inventing this detestable system of pillage and murder 
The respect paid bv Mussulman P hansigars to the omens and 
inodes of divination and to the religious and idolatrous rites 
of the Hindus — a respect apparently not accidental but 
which pervades and seems interwoven with their whole system 
— affords grounds for the belief that to them rather than to 
the Miisselmnns is to be ascribed the invention 

On the other hand it may be argued that had these bands 
of murderers consisted primarily of Hindus it would probably 
have appeared that the practice was of considerable antiquity 
in which case here touUl hardly have been that prevailing ignor 
arcc among the Hindus with regard to it which is found to 
exist It is a practice more in unison with the habits and 
customs of the Musselmans than with those of the Hindus The 
gangs at least in the southern parts of India consist chiefly of 
Musselmans and similar practices it has appeared prevailed in 
Hindustan in the time of Shah Jehan and Aurung Zeb and 
probably much anterior to the reigns of these monarchs and 
have continued to the present day and if as I have been tnfor 
med Arabia and Persia be infested by Phansigars little room is 
left to doubt that these murderers came along with the 
Mof ammedan conquerors into India and that they have fol 
lowed the progress southward of the Mohammedan arms In 
support of this opinion it may be observed further that in the 
more southern provinces which were never or which fell latest 
a prey to Mohammedan conquerors Phansigars do not appear 
even yet to have established themselves I have not heard of 
any gangs being found to the south of Salem in Baramchal and 
even these there is reason to believe but recently migrated 
tl uher from the Paltums of Gl ittor and the zillah of 
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Cuddapa/i With respect to the Hindu usages, adverting to the 
disposition observable among the loner orders of both nations 
to adopt the rites and customs of each other, they may have 
been introduced and eagerly received among ignorant and 
superstitious offenders, ever prone to embrace a scheme which 
serves the purpose of tranquilizing the mind without requiring 
the abandonment of cum in a) habits, either by Hindu convert, 
to 1 slum sm, or bv such Hindu criminals as retaining their 
religion attached themselves to bands of P'hansigars 

December , 181G RICHARD C SHERWOOD 

Surgeon on the Establishment of Fort St George 


As a supplement to Mr Sherwood s paper on the class of 
robbers and murderers in the southern parts of India, denormna 
ted P’hansigars and in confirmation of the intelligence received 
by him respecting a similar * class of criminals under the ap- 
pellation of Thugs, who infest the upper part of Hindustan * 
Mr Harmgton submits to the Society an extract from an offi 
cial document of a recent date 

As connected with the subject, he also lays before the society 
an extract from the same document, respecting other descrip- 
tions of robbers and vagrants in the western provinces 


INDIAN ROBBERS 

Observations regarding Euddheks and T hugs extracted 
from an Official Report by Mr John Shakespear, 
■ tettng Superintendent of Police for the Western Provinces , 
dated the $oth April, 1818 


The most heinous robberies committed in these Province* 
are perpetrated by gangs of Budheks and Shtghal A hors These 
gangs are almost exclusively settled m the District of Aly Gher, 
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„nd m that part of the termor) of the Nauab \ izicr, border 
mg the District of Goracpur After much inquiry 1 am tits 
posed to believe that the Budheks of Aly Ghcr and the 
Shi glial Khors of llaratch, are connected with each other, and 
are one and the same people, the name constituting the sole 
0 sanction Exclusive of the Shighal Khors established in the 
countr) of the Nauab Vmer the following tribes of Jackal 
caters are notorious in the Western Provinces — ist Badheks, 
— ad Kunjur — 3d Gtdia, 4th Batina, — 5th Harbura All of 
these subsist b) robbing and are more or less attached to a 
vagrant life eating the flesh of jackals lizards ffcc. When 
stationar) the) commonl) reside with their families m tern 
porar) huts constructed of reeds and leaves and erected in 
jungles and plains The term Budhek is said to be derived 
from the Sanscrit word Badh , * desrtuction — The following 
is taken from a Hwdcc Author 

Hit anhit sab hot hin Tulsi dur din pae 

Uadheo Badhek mug ban te rudhir kc det butae Which 
mav be rendered — 

O Tulsi friends become enemies in the days of misfor 
tune even as the blood of the stricken deer serves as a guide to 
the Huntsman (destro)er) 

The Budheks of Aly Ghcr and the Slugal Khors of Gorac 
pur are outcasts of Afussehnan as well as Hindu tribes the 
majoritv however are Rajputs The records of this office shew 
a subdivision of classes amongst the Budheks as the 
SudmiAi Buriftfld/inf Jaran Danpi Phipti Badharah Powar and 
Cl ou an the two last of which are also the distinguishing names 
of Rajput tribes 

The Badheks are divided into separate gangs each consist 
mg of from thirt) to an hundred followers headed by a 
jummadar and these gangs occasionally unite for the purpose 
of earning on their depredations with greater certainty of sue 
cess and dispatch Thes are commonl) protected by zemindars 
\ ho support their families during their absence and assist 
them when thev are apprehended and get into trouhle hecovn 
ing security to the Police for their future good behaviour and 
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employing them ostensibly as rjois, but, in fact, harboring and 
encouraging them in their predator) habits for the sake of the 
proportion of plunder, w hich the) ins iriably receive The) 
ire nlso frequently supported b> petty Malnjuns who advance 
them inonc) at an exorbitant interest 

Some of the ttadheks share such hoot) as the) obtain 
others receive n monthly stipend of two or three rupees from 
their jummadars who also feed and maintain them at a con 
sidcrablc expense supplying them with spirituous liquors, of 
which the) drink inordinately The jummadars have gencrallv 
considerable sums of money at their command, cither for im 
mediate expenditure or for obtaining their release b) briber), 
when apprehended 

formerly, numbers of Batlheks infested different parts of 
the Districts of Alygher, Elauah, Furruchabad and Agra At 
present those residing in the Company’s Western Provinces 
are settled on the estate of Chieftains of Moorsan, Hatras S.c 
in Alygher and some few in the district of Agra The rest are 
established in great numbers in pergunnahs Atroula, Balaam 
pur, and Baraich in the North East quarter of the territory of 
the Nawab Vizier, and also in the vicinity of Gohad, Guah'r, 

B her l pur, and the country to the westward of Delhi — The 
gangs generally make excursions once a year, in the proseculion 
of which they journey several hundred miles — Those jn 
Alygher have been known to range to Saharanpur, Haridwar 
Lucknow Allahabad, Benares and Jaypur, and those in 
Baraich to Chapra in the district of Saran to Hazan Bagh in 
Bamgker, and to Allahabad On some occasions they travel 
separately, and meet at a given spot or they follow one another 
in detached parties m which case they fasten shreds of cloth 
on trees or pile up mounds of earth or dung as marks to guide 
those of their brethren who follow their footsteps — Thev 
travel not unfrequently disguised as faLeers or Pilgrims with 
the water of the Ganges carrying in their kaivers or caskets 
heads of spears to arm themselves and food for their subsis 
tence At other times their jamadars journey through the 
country as merchants accompanied by their gangs and women 
as servants with camels carts tents and doolies Prevtouslv 
to their commencing these expeditions thev send out their 
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spies disguised as ichgious mendicant' common!* as b\ragu 
u> obtuti intelligence m am town or cn> where the* mu deter 
mine to proceed It is die business of these spies to gain cortcti 
information regarding the hoards of cash or jewels in the houses 
of mediums and others 01 respecting dispatches of treasure 
In the principal cities arc to he found persons staling thcimcl 
sea in ma dart who snppls the banV.cn and merchants with hired 
peons for the safeguard of treasure or merchandize Some 
imhs uliuls of this description base been observed to rise to 
j.icat opulence in a short time In sescral confessions of 
J,n Me k j appiclicndcd in f umikflbdd Sanin and oilier 
places it is stated that the Mail lick spies collude with those jum 
nadirs and instances arc mentioned of the Jladheks having 
themselves been lured out bv these jammadars to serve as peons 
for the protecuon of the treasure which thc\ intended to 
plunder The snrrafs and ma/a/nns, whether from false econo 
iiiv or from carelessness usinllv send their monev under vers 
insufficient ccorts and n is a common practice to attempt to 
letmt and conceal a dispatch In sewing up the money in the 
clothes of the peons — When the spies have obtained infoiiua 
tion the* prepare bamboos as shafts for spears which the) 
burs underground with torches for the use of the gang— They 
endeavor ■’Iso to arrange for the reception of die gang on their 
arrival with some zemindar or local resident with whom the) 
inav have been formerlv acquainted or thev select some retired 
jungle or ravine where thev max remain concealed till the tune 
of action — On the arrival of the gang the jamadar arranges 
Ins plan with the spies — Thev then quit their place of con 
etalmcnt dig up the bamboos and torches and fixing on their 
spear heads proceed as carlv in the dusk of the evening as 
possible that thev mav have the night before them for retreat 
— If a house is to be robbed thev station men to guard all the 
approaches whilst thev effect the robberv and they invariably 
murder or wound all who come in their wav — Thev are cquallv 
sangmnarv with the guards escorting treasure and frequent 
instances have occurred of sepovs having been surprized and 
butchered at night — In the doolies thev cam off their wounded 
a« woni-n with the purdahs down and as in some of these 
robberies hajams or vdlage barber surgeons have been appre 
bended with the gangs it is probable that these persons accom 
•pans them to dress their wounds — Immediatelv the robber} is 
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effected the) travel the whole of the night in the direcion of 
their homes with great rapidit) and divide their boot) on 
the following da) at the first favorable spot when the) separate 
and return to their places of abode b) different routes 

The class of Shtghal Khars called Kunjars, are said to base 
former}) been \er) notorious as dacoits — There arc bon ever 
scry few of this class remaining in the western provinces and 
those for the most part earn a livelihood b) the manufacture 
of cord baskets and by cutting wood lx. 1c The Banna and 
Harbura classes of Shtghal Khors arc particular!) squalid and 
scared) human in their appearance The greater part of them 
have from time to time been expelled from the Compan) s 
territories but there are suit man) remaining and numbers 
frequentl) make temporary incursions from the Mahratta States 
These are the men who follow camps and are particularl) expert 
in cutting into and stealing from tents The) are not so noto- 
rious as gang robbers as famed for their skill as thieves and 
cut purses robbing m crowds of people and passing the stolen 
propert) from one to another and practising other similar tricks 
to prevent detection 

The Gtdias are similar in the r habits to the two classes lasr 
mentioned and are likewise famed for imitating the noise of 
animals sshen the) approach to rob and for disguising themsel 
\es m skins to avoid detection 

Of these classes the Badheks are b) far the most numerous 
and destructive to the peace of the country and the circumstances 
under which the) rob combined with the precautions which 
the) take by giving tvso or three names to each individual 
and using a cant peculiar to themselves render it extremely 
difficult to bring them to justice 

Much scepticism still prevails regarding the existence of 
anv d stinct cTass of people wAo arc designated T /hrgr ftr 
sons have been apprehended tried and convicted for highwav 
robbers and murder under circumstances similar to those 
which distinguish the crimes of th s description ascribed to the 
T /ugi but no instance has come to m) knowledge of an) indi 
vidual having been ronvicted of highwa) robbers and murder,. 
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against whom it has been established that he was a professed 
1 hug who earned a subsistence by the commission of this crime 
The result of such enquiries as I have made upon this subject 
leaves howc\er, little room for doubt that these are at present 
persons residing m the Company s territories who practice this 
persons residing in the Company s territories who practise this 
office shew, that regular societies of these men have had exis 
tence communicating together and making at staled periods, a 
division of their spoil 

The term T hug is usually applied in the western pro 
\mces to persons who rob and muideT travellers on the high 
ways either by poison or the application of the cord of knife — • 
The literal meaning however m its common acceptation as 
given in the familiar proverb is villain* rascal , knave , 
<kc which also is the signification applied to the term in Gil 
Christ s Dictionary — Bhagalpur ca Bhagaha, Cahalgeng ca 
1 hug Patna ca Dcualta tinon mm zad or the Bhaugulpur 
Cheats the cahaleng Knaves and the Patna Swindlers are noto 
nous They are known also by different appellations m other 
parts of India as would appear from the following extract from 
a work recently published 


FORBES S ORIENTAL MEMOIRS 

Sarengpur is famous for a manufactory of muslins for 
turbans and other cottons which are cheaper than any we have 
met with A jat hera or religious fair is occasionally kept here 
ai which our fellow traveller Siad Mahommed a particular 
friend of Sir Charles Mallet s was present on his last joumev 
to Delhi when several men were taken up for a most cru°l 
method of robbery and murder practised on travellers by -\ 
tribe called P’hanstgars or stranglers who join passengers fre 
quentmg the fair m bye roads oi at otheT seasons convenient 
for their purpose Under the pretence of travelling the same 
way they enter into conversation with the strangers share their 
sweetmeats and pay them other little attentions until an oppor 
tumty offers of suddenly throwing a rope round their necks 
with a slip knot by which thev dexterously contrive to strangle 
them on the spot 
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In the pan of India to which the present report relates, 
there would appear to be five distinct classes of robbers of tins 
description who rob and murder on the Inghnavs 

ut Class — Tlic high roads leading through Elauah, I/v 
Cher and /* urrachabad are for the most part the scenes of the 
atrocities bj this class To so great an extent did this enme 
pevail in former )ear that during 1808 and 1809 not less than 
67 bodies were taken out of wells in the single district of E(a*ah 
T he gang composing this class were established and fostered in 
the estates pf the Chieftains Hira Singh Bhagwant Singh and 
Thicur Dayaram in Aly Cher and of Himmet Singh the former 
Raja of Eta in the district of Etauah and some detached 
parties also resided in different parts of the three districts above 
named In 1811 a list of 68 persons and several sirdars called 
jamadars composing these gangs was given into this office bv 
persons who were induced to delis cr themselves up to Colonel 
Gardner under the hope of pardon They were all Mussel 
mans and chiefly of the Median tribe By the confessions made 
by the members of these gangs they appear to have carried on 
their malpractices in small parties assuming various disguises 
resorting to the Serai s and accompanying travellers under spec 
ous pretences to have watched their opportumtv and to have 
destroyed their victims in retired places commonly by strangu 
lation the knife being used also to secure complete destmc 
tion and the bodies being usuallv thrown into wells or nullahs 
Deleterious drugs are said to be used onlv by nov ces in the 
business, the more experienced T hugs trusting rather to the 
certain effects of the knife or cord than to the doubtful opera 
tion of poi'on These murders are most frequent in the hot 
winds at which season travellers are induced to start on their 
jjoumev before day light to avoid the heat 

->d Class — This class consists exclusively of Hindus and 
chiefly of the Lodeh tribe — Thcv are stated to pass them 
seises on travellers as brahmins and cayets and are reported to 
he much more numerous than the 1st class — The scene of 
their depredat ons has been for the most part on the confines 
of Eton a) and the Western thannahs of the Cairn pur district 
and they are stated to be ostensibly engaged in cultivating small 
spots of land though in fact supported" by the more lucrative 
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lb curb iiaort an\tous to promote the happiness and ease o£ 
lie subjects u hen they f non hou this is to he done Bui no 
Government is omniscient and hoiv many peculiar causes do 
there exist here to keep them in the dark I There is no house 
of issembl) JS m c\ erj small West India Island (nor could 
ll ere be a body of this kind at present) there is no municipal 
bod} in the capital there are no provincial Stales in the mt 
erior in short no body of men whatever that may of right 
represent grievances which exist or point out to the Govern 
ment what the people require There is not even a public 
Durbar, as there is daily at the Court of an Asiatic Sovereign 
where every one aggrieved may go boldly and state his com 
plaint to the Prince in open Court There is the Supreme 
Government and the Officers of all classes on one hand — and 
there is on the other the uniform mass of its subjects of whom 
no one has more political influence than another none m 
truth has any there is no middle class In this state of thing * 
a Free Press points out to the Rulers man) an unknown 
abuse and suggests to them man) important subjects of en 
quir) and amendment 

Most true it is that many abuses exist — and many cnormi 
ties are perpetrated throughout the extensive Provinces of the 
Company s dominions which never come to the knowledge of 
Government — and which in many instances are even unknown 
to the local authorities themselves owing to the corruption and 
venality of their Tannah Darogbas and other Native Officers 
1 have more than once smiled on being told that some 
particular individual had received the thanks of his superior 
for the high state of order in which he kept his District 
because his Calendar happened to exhibit but very few ins 
tances of serious affrays and other crimes — and because his 
monthly reports were equally demonstrative of tranquillity and 
order — while the person who succeeded him in Office got a 
IT ig for the very opposite reasons namely an apparently 
sudden accumulation of Fouzdaurv Cases ' * I say I have 
smiled at this knowing as I did the real state of things the one 
a man of weak intellect and indolent habits — * incapable of 
'•cine exertions knew no more of the internal state of his District! 
than what he learned from the false reports of his own Police 
Officers — the other — one of those rare and comprehensive 
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minds framed by picture to preside over, and direct the actions 
of their fellow men saw at once through the flimsy covering of 
Cutcherry machinations and brought to light innumerable 
* deeds of darkness 

That this is a faithful picture of what sometimes occurs, 
no one can den), at least, no one who h 3 S resided for an) time 
in the interior, and is at 3II acquainted with the general routine 
ot the Service 

It is mj firm belief, that the Police of this countr) will 
continue ahonunabl) bad, until the present Thanadar) S\stem 
be abolished My opinion of its defects I ha\e ahead) given 
)ou in a former letter, and I will now add, that 1 consider the 
administration of Civil Justice almost as defective from the 
unfortunate necessit) of receiving Native evidence on oath 
Hie onl) evidence in this countr) that is worth an) thing is 
circumstantial evidence — and I am inclined to think, chat a 
regulation which would cntirel) abrogate an administration of 
oaths to Natives would be the wisest and most useful that could 
be framed \t all events there can be no doubt that the frequ 
enc) of oaths in this countr) has a strong tendenc) to destroy 
their clfcci Where is the man who will assert that an) good 
has ever been produced by the practice of imposing an official 
oath on all Native ministerial officers once m six months - A 
pioof of its absurdity is the well known and much to be lamcn 
ted fact, that an uncorrupt Native officer is not to be found 
in the vs hole country and thus in this instance the number of 
perjuries exactly corresponds with the number of oaths’ ’ 

hut of all things, let us avoid the forms of an English Court 
of Equitv where to get rid of the trouble of wading through a 
and ranYtaAmory mass of evidence the case is decided 
b) the oath of the defendant 


September 22, 1820 


A MOFUSSILITE 



general summary of news 
ASIA 

Oct 20 1820 

Uo/ummiedati Outrage — We ^, nlllu „„cauon! 

and hose heard bo ^'"j" 1 l b ^,v, our of the Mohamme 
o' the outrageous and disor j ^ o( the Mahuml ni or 

mo’tunmg iorThe dead, of Ha ^ ^"““'"he'go^ dta Tot 

s ~rr« “ 7;™. ~ s— ■ 

similar aggravations 

U n Ihc evening of Mondas last an Officer 
I, appear, tha * Regfmcnc of Arr.ller, who had 
of <he .0 Z Cantonment, a. Don, Dun, 

dined in town wa * a CT<) „ d of Mohammedan, in their 

,n hi, BusO 5 (notion vith his whip fo- them to cease the 
procession madeamotio ^ ^ ^ ^ w pa „ H e tea, 

noise of their musi trampled on had his hat 

“““d \ , dothe, torn from h„ bach h„ watch 
burnt on his head wa$ trea ted ruth the 

nnd mone, tahen tom htni^and ^ slate b) a 

most brutal crud ) H appealing to a person on 

Gentleman named 1-asier „„ of the Sepovs present 

horseback who appear ° Sepojs themselves 

to protea him from the 0 thc J^ ^ their duty 

the Officer “ mo' ob^ti this injunction bt repeating 

and tt IS added that , I Nat, sc Police Officer also 

-t'lr 111 tte r t he process O" . ns, ead of rendering assistance to 
„ho was I wn> ‘ P , d have encouraged the mob m their 
the , mulled Offi was a, length howesrr rescued from 

\ lolence The W" ^ Eliropea n Police Officer though he 
h.s perilous situ by P trMl ,„ =IU he recced at 

,s still suffering seserc J th h , ess stolen, was com 

then hand, A , Hooghley and seierpl minor inter 

muted on two Gen | „„,c« seere eapcrienced ... sanou. 
rupttons and insulting rneana.es 
parts of the environ, of this a y 

e ,k„ iMiiiDonY of several persons who had 
„e JionTo^Tr, way .ha, along the great thoroughfare. 
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leading to the Circular Road, wheie these crouds of fanatic 
Mohammedans were collected, there were scarcely any Military 
or Cml Officers stationed for the preservation of order and the 
peace This was a want of precaution however, which may be 
explained by the absence of all reasonable apprehension of their 
necessity , so rare are outrages of this nature m the experience 
of those whose duty it would have been to provide against 
them Enjoying as the Natives of India do so completely, 
whether Hindoo Mohammedan or Atheist, the fullest tolera 
uon in the belief of their peculiar dogmas, and practice of them 
several rites, it is an imperative duty on the Government to see 
that Christians Jews and every other sect, be equally protected 
in theirs 

We admire as much as any one can do the utmost latitude 
to toleration of opinion , and we should recommend as strongly 
an equal degree of forbearance with absurd and idolatrous 
customs not from an approbation of, or a total indifference to, 
the opinions and ntes maintained and practiced but from a 
conviction of the great virtue and benefit of Chanty and the 
assurance that coercion in religious matters tends only to 
strengthen and prolong the obstinacy of those against whom it 
is attempted There is however a limit to this toleration and 
forbearance and that is when the exerase of it is returned by 
outnge and insult and by an invasion of personal liberty — • 
It is tn the conviction of this being frequently done m the case 
of immolating Widows on the funeral piles of their dead 
husbands that we have so often and so strenuously urged all 
we could say in favor of its abolition and the same pnnaple 
leads us here to express our hope that some of the active and 
public spirited individuals who have lately been added to the 
Magistracy of this city will feel sufficiently alive to the liberties 
of their fellow citizens to putsue such measures as shall bring 
these YaTrataea to a sense of their obligations to "British tolera 
uon and shew to all India that while the olive branch of 
Peace is tendered them and the robe of Charity is extended over 
their follies they shall not dare to light the torch of discord 
undisturbed nor clothe themselves in the armour of defiance 
with impunity but that however their follies may be pitied 
their insults shall not be passed over and however their tocefe 
ness may be deplored their uickedness must be either prevented 
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by liws, or put tlohn, if necessary, bj the strong arm of power. 
We shall be read) to receive and make public an) well authen 
Heated statements, on this subject, accompanied with the real 
signatures of the writers, as well as any suggestion, which may 
occur to an) of our readers for the more effectual suppression 
of an evil which must be checked in the bud before it has time 
to gam strength l») referring to the impunity of former aggres- 
sions 

We knots the Government of the countr) to be as energetic 
in moments of necessit) as it is mild and benevolent in the 
ordinary exercise of its functions and since the onlj end and 
aim of well-directed ambition is to possess power for the purpose 
of rewarding virtue and talent, and purging soaety of all that 
impedes the general security or happiness wre earnestly hope 
that in the present instance the Municipal Authorities will be 
supported both by the Government and the public voice, in the 
hrm and unshaken performance of their duly , and ihat we 
shall be satisfied by the result, that the late additions to the 
strength, activity, intelligence, and respectability of the Police 
of this City, has not been made in vain 

We turn from this painful subject to one of a far more 
agreeable nature, the Progress of Education among the Native 
children of this Metropolis the anchor of all our hopes for the 
future improvement of India and which with colonization from 
home will in the course of another century raise India to a 
rank among the nations of the earih which she has never before 
attained The Report of the last or Third Annual Meeting 
of the School Book Soaety as published by Authority m the 
Government Gazette, is as follows — 

'On Wednesday, the nth instant was held the Third 
Annual Meeting of the Subscribers and Friends of this Institu 
tton which was announced Iasi week and which was better 
attended than the short notice and season of the vear (both the 
Mohurrum and the Dusuhra) could have promised the delav 
m submitting the report this year was owing m a great measure 
to the unexpected increise of duties falling on the Correspond 
«ng Secretary from the absence of his Colleague (the Recording 
Secretary) Captain In me 
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The Meeting was opened by Sir E H East calling the 
President to the Chair upon which \V B Bayle) Esq read the 
leport of the Committees proceedings during the past year 
(1819 -o) since the last annual Meeting held on the 2jth of 
September 18 ig The Honorable J Adam then rose and 
moved 

That this Meeting do adopt the Report which has been 
1 on lead and that the same be printed under the direction of 
the Committee 

The Honorable Sir E H)de East Chief Justice seconded 
the motion and seized the occasion to express with much feeling 
his high admiration of the results of the past >ear s proceedings 
nd the visible good arising from them for which he could not 
refrain from '■xpressing his thankfulness to GOD He observed 
(in substance) that when he first arrived m the country, any 
attempt or \ ish to improve the moral and intellectual state of 
the people was confined to whispers the Natives were said to 
view all such endeavours with jealous} and the Members and 
Officers of Government were collectively afraid to come forward 
hi the cause Bat during the short period which has since 
elapsed how sinking was the progress of events towards the 
attainment of this end and the accession of fresh advocates in the 
cause at home and abroad • 

Time vs as when it had been said that were the domination 
of Britain to be removed no trices of blessings or benefits con 
f erred would be perceived to result from the might) conquests 
which her arms had achieved but m the operations even of the 
School Book Soeietv could be perceived the rudiments of a degree 
or excellence in intellectual and moral attainment which (with 
the co-operation of other means) promised to rival the attainments 

efte were — Rut m pf-tcc of whispers of good' wishes for the 
improvement of the Natives had succeeded actual endeavours 
for the object and encouraged too b\ themselves On the first 


• \ll 1 hr I ll e recent fo n aiion of School Hook Societies at the 
Ml ct tv>o VrridciKtt ant lie Into Is to ibe ca *0 of U e Soriclj wl o 
•ere an n« in Fnj»Janl 1 1 ere its Agents (Mr Harrington t<) 
en«i" ng tl c interests c f some of the most excellent ant! respectable 
p 1 1 c cl araetert 
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steps taken to this end he was himself a witness to the contn 
diction giten bj the Natives to the erroneous fears emertamei 
on this subject When the Meeting for the Establishment of th 
Hindoo College took place at his (Sir Edward Easts) house 
some Pundits observed to the Chief Justice, ' V\ 7 e have been Sir 
in our day a learned nation and there are still a few learned 
men among us , but science has b"en overwhelmed with a rapid 
succession oE barbaric Governors and the light of learning 
nearly extinguished now, however vie trust that its embers are 
reviving and that we shall become generally a learned people , 
—From this period the Natives shewed a greater anxiety to 
receive the degree of knowledge and information which even 
then some European gentlemen of high character and rank since 
rel) thought could not be safely indulged but within twelve 
months these gentlemen were convinced in their mtnds of the 
groundlessness of such fears, and confessed their erroneous sen 
timents with the candor which ever accompanies an honourable 
wind and had since come forward to give the cause their perso 
nal aid and encouragement To revert then to the pleasing 
spectacle exhibited this day here might vie see a Society most 
of whose Managers and official Members stood more or less inti 
mately connected with Government supported bs a numerous 
and most respectable bod} of Members throughout the settle 
ment and backed with the approbation and concurrent endea 
vours of the first characters at the other presidencies in support 
of its general object* Even the Natives of the country under 
every discouragement arising from the state of mind natural to 
their present circumstances have reach!) come forward to aid 
the moral and mental improvement of their own countrymen 
and thus during the short period of three sears smcc Us cstab 
liMimcnt this Socictv has shot up till u has become a tree whose 
wide spreading branches give promise of abundant fruit an 
Institution conducing in a sen material degree to the improve 
ment and clficicncv of all others having the sselfarc and best 
interests of the whole people at heart while it was disconnected 
s uh am one parts or name It was indeed the great gtorv of 
a Government to forward such plans and objects Contrasting 
then the silent whispers of the few who first manifested their 
disposition to promote the mental and moral improvement of 
the Natives with the concurrent feelings avowed and manifested 
from the highest to the lowest rinks towards this end it was 
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Name Members and Officers of the Society, and more especially 
Baboo Tannee Chiiran Mitre for his constant hbon on the 
Society's account, vvhich motion was generally seconded and the 
Baboo expressed lus th mlfulnevv for (lie ipprotnlion thus 
manifested 

J W She ter, lscj then mov eel that "the Committee of the 
past year he requested to continue in their respective Offices for 
the ensuing year" 

J P L -trims, Esq seconded the motion and expressed hit 
cordial approbation as due to thcicalotis and inn -tried exertions 
of the Committee, and in doing so, while he felt it would be 
insidious to pirticuJarjse exertions where all evinced so much 
leal, and the value of whose labors differed only in the propor 
lion to the respectisc opportunities and abilities of each, he 
deemed it right to express in more marled terms the high admi 
ration claimed by the uniform and energetic manner in which 
the President of the Societv had labored for its advancement, in 
4 degree vs hi eh had justly entitled him to the appellanon of the 
Foster Father of the Institution — Mr Larlins then proceeded 
to dwell on the benefits which might be expected from the So- 
ciety s exertions . tho’ they might not be immcdiatelv discemi 
ble to the extent some might he sanguine to expect Among 
other things he declared that he had just been made acquainted 
with the loluniary act of several respectable Matties whereby 
they had recorded their decided disapprobation of some very 
immoral worls which had recently issued from presse* entirely 
under Native control, the injurious tendency of which was 
surely too obvious to dwell upon “These Natives he added it 


•This was an allusion to a document drawn up in Cottr Mohun 
Pundit and signed bv several respectable Brahmins and Cavsfhs evprcs- 
usc of ihetr want ot th" means of instruction pres ions in the introduction 
of ihe press bv ibe Europeans notion? their disapprobation of certain 
inf! animators worls as the Ronmonjoree, B dsa Sonndor or Onoodah 
Mongol and the Camsastro not to mention manv others calculated ftr> 
IK their own words) t« shale the minds of the south and put them 
upon bad wavs and concluding with their satisfaction in the amusing 
and instructive worls publ shed bv Ihe Calcutta School Bool Societv The 
document (winch has originated solely among the natives concerned who 
are of no particular dul or parts) will be found inserted in a memorandum 
In the appendix to the 3d Report (now printing) bv the (Act? Ree) 
Secretarv relative to the number and nature of the worls which issued 
from native presses entirelv originating among the natives themselves 
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slould be icmembued s»crc our fellow subjects enjo)uig the 
same tmld Govcmtntnt and justly entitled to all the benefits 
we hid it in our power to convo to them He would not 
therefore exp-mite on all the adsantages to be denied or c\pcc 
ted from such in Institution ind it might he tint lhe\ would 
onli unfold themsches when the jircscnt labourers in this im 
portml field should fuse left this scene of their exertions but 
none he thought could reason il»U dens tint the next genera 
tion would witness the splendid results of these exertions for 
the welfirc of the people of the Conntrv 

Mr basics returned lh mbs for the notice thus taken of 
Ins share in the tmnigcment of the Sociciv s affairs hut siould 
nils idd that Mr Larkins had put Ins Iibouis and those of 
the other mcftiltcr* of the Committee in the most proper sirw, 
when he obsersed that discrimination svas uncalled for where 
“*1 ilns md not willingness to promote the Socicts s objects 
ti nun turd the mils tciI difference in then rc'pectise exertions 
The mot on was most rotdiaUv teccisrd 
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Thacoor (ah as Nundoo LaJ) be nominated to supph vacancies 
among the Hindoo Members of the Committee 

Lieut Brjce then moved that Moltitee Curum Hoosvn 
be again nominated a Member of the Moosulman part of the 
Committee his situation hasing been fonnerlj vacated on 
account of his being obliged to lease Calcutta 

Kazee Ubdool Humeed (the Kazee of the aty) rose and 
spoke m favour of his motion grounding his recommends 
tion of his fnend upon his respectable talents and the situa 
tion he held in the College of Fort 'William 

The President then read a letter of a late date from Sir 
T Stamford Raffles expressive of his readiness to commum 
cate svnh the Society on subjects m anv was conducive to its 
interests md requesting a set of the Soaetr s Publications 

The Meeting afterwards broke up but we cannot quit 
the subject without quoting the concluding remarks of the 
Report of the past vears proceedings 

\our Committee are sensible that in submitting this detail 
of their proceedings the) have been handling a subject which 
must be necessard) divested of interest in the estimation of 
those whom nothing can please which is not recommended by 
/he charms of novelti or the elegancies of composition If 
will be recollected however that the nature of their under 
taking has been at once so multifarious and so complicated 
that it was not possible to describe what has been done with 
out an enumeration of particulars and that when these 
particulars embrace primers s ocabulands and grammars 
bcoks for spelling reading and writing with the first priori 
pies of gcognphv philosophv and science in genera! the 
descriptions of these works must appear drv to all whose feel 
mgs are noi somewhat called forth bv an actual participation 
in the labour \nd surelr in proportion as the grand objerf 
of this Sooctv is viewed in connection with the actual state 
of the people even reflecting mind will be convinced that 
no solid benefits can lie conferred upon them without a 
patient prosecution of labouTs apparently trifling In this 
the third vear of its existence 3S m thr two former the 
< Nscieiv has been laving the foundation hr furnishing material* 
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for the assistance of the Master and Scholar, and for >ears to 
come, xt will he laying the foundation still It is by such 
reiterated labours they look forward to the gradual accom 
plishment of their tushes He who expect, speed) results of 
a very prominent and extensive nature, must strangely lose 
sight of the deplorable want of moral and intellectual culti 
\ation which surrounds him. Even if the labours of the 
Society in this almost neglected waste, were confined to one 
single language their progress must of necessity be slow But 
where the rudiments of man) languages are to be provided, 
and the elements of science are also to be conve)ed m many 
languages and where the same elementar) tracts are to be 
presented in different characters and dialects it ought not to 
cteate surprise that the operations of the Society should 
appear for a considerable period to be detained as it were at 
the threshold of knowledge In this laborious patient, 
humble walk it is their duty and honour to tread They 
consider this and must consider it as their legitimate and 
appropriate province In ever) apparent deviation from this 
point they have been indirect!) and substantially advancing 
towards it When foi instance the funds entrusted to >our 
Committee have been appropriated to the purchase and 
distribution of works in the higher departments of literature 
the) have judged not onlv that education would be promoted 
b) the supplying of colleges and seminaries of learning with 
the means of instruction but also that the attention of the 
more learned and respectable part of the Native Population 
might be therebv attracted to the Society and engaged m its 
support \et whilst they rejoice in the collateral good arising 
out of such an occasional application of their funds still your 
Committee must repeat it the more direct and immediate 
business of the Society will be to encourage every effort how 
ever humble bi which the acquisition of knowledge may be 
facilitated to prepare and publish plain introductory works 
in a style adapted as far as possihle to the weakest comprehen 
sion and to proceed with the humble labours of the school in 
sending forth primers grammars vocubalanes and fables as 
long as the schools of India shall require them 

If there be any justice in these observations it were too 
soon to enquire— What has been the result of the Society s 
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labours during the three years which have elapsed - It by 
such a question any prominent anil scry visible result are 
mnnl, the question is premature for such immediate effects 
are precluded by the nature of the ease The true and satis 
factory reply to such an enquiry must be this that it may be 
«een in the thousands of elementary works turn m circulation 
amongst the people, in the increased number, and unproved 
discipline of* the native schools in the proficients of the 
Scholars in the manifestly growing attention to education in 
the increasing thirst for knowledge, and lose of reading and 
spirit of enquiry which continually fall under the observa 
tions of those whose a\ocation$ and pursuits enable them to 
Hew closely what is passing amongst us* The effect pro- 
duced by the Society may al«o in some instances be seen in 
the growing interest felt by the more learned natives in the 
diffusion of knowledge and in the extended co-operation of 
our fellow countrymen in the same cause 

\our Committee cannot but consider the recent School 
book establishments of Madras and Bombay, as highly useful 
and important auxiliaries Whilst this Society extends its 
« ohcitude over the districts with which it is more immediately 
connected the two sister associations wiU adv antageously 
direct their own means and energies with a respective 
leference to thetr lonil exigencies Thus the three Presiden 
cies are combined in a triple confederacy for the disscmina 
tion of useful knowledge in this interesting country’ \our 
Committee strongly recommend the cultivation of a close and 
regular correspondence with the new Societies. By the inter 
change of thought and mutual communication of labour not 
onlv are new lights obtained hut operations are conducted 
with comprehensive wisdom and effect But the advantages 
of such a cooperation having been alreadv adverted to vour 
Committee will conclude their Report with expiessmg their 
fervent hope that the concerted measures of the three Socie 
ties ma> be progressively beneficial and with accelerated 
effect mav advance towards the important ob|ect of ameliorat 
ng the character and condition of the Native Population of 
India 

• See the whole of tl Is subject fully and cati'fattoril) discussed in 
the ancle on tic effect of the Naive Press in India in ihe fret number 
of the Q utterly Senes of ihe Ft end of India part 1 p uy 
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List of Subscribers to the Statue of the late Warren 
Hastings 


Rajah of Benares, 

Baboo Shcoimrian Sing 

Widow of the late Bisheniber Pundit 

Baboo Makoond Laul 

Baboo Ram Chund, 

Boboo Jejkishen Das, 

Gocul Das and Birjomohun Das, 

Rootnund Das Chatterboj Das 
Tew am Urjunjee fcawtjee 
Tdloksee Umersee 
Tilloksee Puddomsee 
Kiksee Sudersee 

TiUoksee Teckum Das Lilchuud 

Lukinuchund Munnuram 

Jeurtn Das Birjee Mull 

Rogonaut Das Dowlutnni 

Momcke Chund Shio Chund 

Nine Sook Laljee 

Mukoond Ros Lutchinun Das 

Mungneenm Gomestah of Reeramchund 

Dhunroop 

Kishen Chund Oode} Chund 
Soonier Chund Kurrum Chund 
Pursecram Luckmee Chund 
Rossing Gungapershad 
dies Saroo Shum Soonder 
Maddaojee kcssboojee 
Bhaskcr Rno Rain Chund 
Biulum Bhut Unnund Bhut. 

* 5 cercekislien Ramlisen 

Gashecmuth N undram 

Madooree Doss Muttra Das Gocul Das 

Oodcrkentn Das 

Jumna Da$ Muttra Das 


5000 

4000 

4000 

1000 

500 

5 °° 

J2 5 

“S 

25 

s 5 

*5 


*5 

2 5 

*5 

*5 

s 5 

25 

25 


25 
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S r"’ L.1 M*" D3) 

Mull Bhunsulhur 
Futccrchund B.khan) Da% 

Tcuan Mull Nund-Jihur St>«rcUan> 
Cholatani Thcybund M.graj 
OoS.»)nc Jovram C«r Suou^ar G«r. 
judooram Muddon Copal 
Suddashio Nmd. 

Ramajcc Seoreedhurjec kaubah 
Huzarcc Mull Ramdhun 
Rummun Laul Bmdrabund 
Rummun Laul Golaubchund 

Dcorepcrshad 

Mectal Buksh Sockdco Roy 
Mungal Sing Ram Subae 
Kishcn Chund Bulram Das 
Luichman Das Purmanund 
Bhugsvan Das Gopal Das 
•Mohun Laul Moorledhur 
TSahiee Rao 
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Gosbsne Rtmbuksh Gerr Radda Gccr, 35 

Mutn Dm Bcrjraim Das, 25 


Oct 27 1820 

PRICtS OF GRUN 
To the Fditor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

In repls 10 a Query in your Journal of September the 14th 
p 164 it is in m) power to furnish you with the Prices of 
Grain in Chtnsurah from 1787 to 1792 A Table of the prices 
pjecedmg 1820 I am concerned to say is not in my possession, 
but if it can be of any use I hate one from 1803 to 1813 

I am Sir A ours obediently 


•ii.pt 16 1820 I — B — 



Rice 1st 

sort 

Rice 

Common 

Boot 

Kul legs Gram 

H heat 

Daul 

i 7 i >7 

23 

26 

3 * 

4 1 

29 

29 

88 

»3 

»5 

>7 

29 

21 

22 

89 

*7 

22 

23 

45 

*3 

29 

1790 

»9 

24 

24 

88 

24 

35 

9 « 

16 

20 

20 

48 

22 

30 

92 

17 

24 

29 

3 6 

26 

25 


The abo\e figures denote so many seers sold per Rupee, 
the amount may be relied upon as taken from the records 
kept by the Dutch Authorities at Chtnsurah 
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REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA 
To the I tht or oj the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

Wc have been lately invited tlirough the medium of jour 
Paper to discuss the Revenue Sjstein adopted in tins countrv 
As an abstract question, of which ilic merits or dements are 
here* practical!) illustrated I incline to think verj difTcrcntlj 
ftom the candid and unpretending Writer who then promulga 
ted his opinion 

He assumes that the Government labours under a conside 
rablc degree of financial embarrassment which he attributes to 
the limitation of its income by the Permanent Settlement of the 
Landtax and depiccatcs tint measure both in its principle and 
in its cIT-ct 

Now on nil these points I am greatly at variance with him 
The finanen! embarrassments on which he grounds his stnc 
tures on the Revenue .System of the country, I believe to be 
entirely suppositions I cmnot stnctlv speaking prove that 
they are so because I do not possess the requisite official docu 
ments but I am supported by an abundance of collateral evi 
dcnce and bv general opinion so prevalent as to have practically 
influenced the transactions of the money market 

^our Correspondent allows himself to consider the tran 
sactions between Government and the Fublic too much like 
those between individuals where there are distinct interests and 
i« consequently led into many fallacies among others as would 
appear front what he sais to suppose that the continuance of the 
public debt is 1 proof of inability to discharge it The fact 
however is that in all National Debts the public are the credi 
tors the public are the debtors and the public are the payers 
of the interest on the Debt md the influence of this complex 
relationship is such as to^ive them a character verv different 
from those of individuals and however paradoxical it roav 
appear to make the redemption of a National Debt under many 
circumstances a cause of great National distress 


Calcutta Journal for September l8th p 309 
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India is now ut those circumstance* There is at present 
more capital in the country than can find employment, consc 
cjucutlv than can yield an} return to the owner or holder., and 
it to this were added an} considerable portion of that now 
engaged in Government Tunds the distress would he almost 
ruinous to those alrcad} largclv engaged in pecuniar} transac 
lions, and be felt throughout the whole commercial community. 
Besides whom there are hundreds many of them in England, 
who derive their incomes almost entirely from interest of money 
vested in these runds and wrho by such a proceeding would be 
reduced to a state of comparative poverty, and to live for the 
present at least on the principal instead of the interest of their 
money These arc considerations which operate on the measures 
of a wise Government under such a one we have the happiness 
to live and its forbearance on the present occasion, will not fail 
to be favourably remembered on any future emergency It may 
almost be set down as an axiom in Political Economy, that there 
re onlv two eases wherein the Redemption of a National Debt is 
4 desirable measure one when the Interest of the Debt presses 
so hcavilv as to create an inordinate taxation to meet it as is 
now the ease in England the other when there is a want of 
capital in the country for its commercial purposes which will 
he indicated by a depreciation of the Government Bonds w 
other words by converting them into money at a less than 
their nominal value 

In proof of the nigh credit of our Government which does 
not indicate in opinion that it is financially embarrassed as 
well as or the great abundance of capital in want of employment 
l refer your Correspondent to the high premium borne by the 
Loan Obligation Notes and by the rate of interest and discount 
overused by the Bank of Bengal It will further shew him the 
general opinion to know that the excess of premium which he 
will observe is borne by Notes of lofe over those of earlier years 
ouginatcd in an unfounded rumour that the payment of the 
latter was in contemplation This report having died away the 
values are becoming more equalized but the fact shews what 
the general opinion is 

On the score of financial embarrassment your Correspon 
dent may 1 think be quite at ease both as regards the Local 
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Government and the "Authorities at Home" ! But even tf it 
had been far otherwise. I could not have admitted that the 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue was the immediate 
cause or that the measure was necessarily proved thereby to 
have been impolitic. The embarrassment would have been 
caused hy an excess of expenditure over income, but that is no 
standard whereby to try the menu of the system which limited 
that income, unless indeed it be a maxim that Government 
should have unlimited access to the public purse, a monstrous 
idea, destructive of the prospenty of any countrv. and particu 
farlj to one like India, whose Rulers are neither influenced by 
feelings of local interest, or checked b) the voice of a Represen 
tattle Assembly 

Your Correspondent calculates on the present value of 
agricultural produce and the improved condition of landed pro- 
perty, which might have been the income of Government had 
it not been fixed when it was He seems to think that a certain 
proportion of the wealth created by the industry of the nation 
should always flow into the public coffers, need or no need 
But besides that it may be deemed very problematical, whether 
that the improvement would have been so rapid if there had 
been a threatening tax ready to absorb a large share as fast as 
it was produced, and that it is quite certain that so much 
capital so removed wrould have been rendered unproductive, it is 
contrary to every legitimate right of taxation to make its extent 
rise with the means of the subject without immediate reference 
to the necessities of the state, if Government has no right *o 
take more from the people than is requisite to pav its expences 
necessarily incurred for the good of the countrv and so much 
the British Government of India abundantly obtains perhaps 
considerably more 

It roust remark too that m the outset of his letter, he speaks 
of the Revenue svstem of this country as cntirelv opposite to that 
preesurd an .other mswinies Jo this jagards the Jand lax parti- 
cularly, be as much mistaken A fixed land tax has place, l 
believe, in roost countries, at least in none is it subjected lo 
en crease from improved capability only In no country that I 
know of, is any branch of public industry subjected to this pro- 
gressive imposition and if there is one rather than another 
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which ought to be exempted from it, is the agricultural 
There is a manifest propriety in preserving the tax on rents 
inviolate, both to secure the spirit of agricultural improvement 
fiom being crushed in the naturally slow progress of its influ 
ence, and because a fluctuation depending on resources so little 
capable of estimation, must necessarily maintain an incessant 
and harrassing warfare between the revenue officer and the 
unhappy cultivator and landlord If the Government were to 
deal so with the landlord he in turn must deal so with the 
labouring husbandman his tenant, and thus all the nuisances of 
the ty thing system, so avowedly destructive of agricultural impro- 
vement would be extended under circumstances calculated to 
render them infinitely more prejudicial 

The period is no doubt arming when the Revenue of 
India will bear a much smaller proportion to the money value 
of agricultural produce, than it did at the time when it was 
fixed but that does not deteriorate from the policy of the 
measure That period can only be brought on by an encreased 
general opulence, and with it are growing up habits which must 
open the way to miscellaneous taxation The Government has 
not as \our Correspondent supposes placed itself in the situa 
lion of an annuitant without the possibility of encreastng its 
income to meet encreasmg wants The analogy is by no means 
perfect At present however I believe that the country does 
contribute as much as is amply sufficient to pay the expences of 
its protection from foreign enemies — the charges of its domes 
uc administration — and a surplus which, if n were not wasted/ 
in the extravagant profusion of a mismanaged commerce, would 
not only furnish the Authorities at home with their dividends, 
but speedily place their Debt in a tram of liquidation If the 
Company* Commercial System had been the subject of your 
Correspondents animadversions we should have ranged on the 
same side 

The object intended by the Permanent Settlement was 
twofold — to secure to Government a certain hnown revenue,) 
and to give a confidence to the people which they had not. and 
without which they would never heartily engage m the impro 
\ orient of their estates The assessment was to be made on a 
present and prospcctiv e view of the capability of the land And 
except in that it did not seem o contemplate the possibility of 
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a Zeraecndar ever becoming more than a mere pajer of a certain 
portion q£ the public revenue, it was in theory perhaps as 
nearly perfect as it could be I do not even consider the omis- 
sion of any enacted restrictions on the r3te of rent which the 
landlord should leccive from his tenant as an exception to this 
character This would have been an undue interference with 
the rectifying principle which is inherent in and sooner or later 
operate to compel a reel proem of advantage in all the transaf 
tions which pass between hien It was quite enough to secure 
the cultivator from an) wanton exaction on the parr of his land 
lord, T>) preserving him in the engagement of leasehold tenures, 
and rendering local usage the standard of limitation The 
Statesman who directed this Settlement never contemplated so 
unwise a thing as to fiv i rale of land rents to be permanent 
throughout the countrj , he onl> fixed the public impost but 
from it there has arisen a certaint) in the forms on which lands 
are let to individuals which would hardlv have had place 
without that preliromarj step and thus the Permanent Settle 
ment has produced a general though indirect benefit to the 
countn 

M) personal observation has been entirelv limited to the 
Lower Provinces where estates are generally very much under 
assessed and where there ire very few cultivating landloids 
On these I thinL that the Rvotts obtain lands on exceedingly 
cisv terms, seldom paving so much in rent as the value of a fourth 
of the gross produce Contrarv to a prevailing opinion I believe, 
that the landlord is much oftener harrassed bv the failure of 
hts dues thin the Rvolt hv the oppression of the landlord and 
that he cannot obtain from them the same puitcttnltti which th- 
Goi eminent requires From him Sales for arrears would lie 
greath more frequent were the assessment more approximated 
in its proposed standard its under valuation enables the land 
lord In a partial collection of his rents 10 meet the demands 
of the collector and to allow an indulgence to the cultivator, 
which be does not enjov himself 

I»«it neither the failure of an estate to pav the tax of Gov 
crnmetit or the failure of its cultivators to pav the rents of the 
fandlotd necessanlc prove th3t either the one or the other was 
nxcess *e or warrant the outers that »l immrrbafrlt nude against 
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if not, it ill shew that a total abolition of all rents would not 
diffuse wealth or even competence throughout the class of 
whom I am writing I know some instances of rjotts who 
began on capital of their own acquired in service or other 
wise they paid the same rent as their neighbours the) followed 
the same system m every respect but they had no exorbitant 
interest to pa) and enjoyed the rights of a free market these 
men possessed all the necessaries and comforts of life usual to 
their situation and enough in hand to meet occasional disas- 
ters such cases seem to indicate that Agriculture even in its 
present sate is in India not an unprofitable pursuit that the 
bane of the countr) is (to use an expression emplo)ed m a 
work much reflects the highest credit on its conductors) the 
borrowing system • which diverts the profits properly belong 
mg to the borrower into the hands of the lender a defect in the 
economy of the country which 2 believe nothing will ameliorate 
but the introduction of as great a competition among the one 
as there now is among the other and that will immediately 
follow on COLONIZATION 

This letter has extended to an inordinate length and I shall 
conclude it by a sucanct avowal of my opinion that the Per 
rnanent Settlement of the Land Revenue in the Lower Pro- 
vinces as it was in theory a wise measure so it has proved in 
practice highly beneficial That its defects as regards the 
amount yielded lo Covemment are hardly to be regretted and 
as regards the body of the people have not produced any mis 
chics ous results I sincerely hope the more perfect system which 
has been so ably laboured for ihe Upper Provinces will speedilv 
obtain the too long withheld sanction 

I remain 

Your obedient servant, 
Calcutta October 25 1820 B 


* See an able Article on this subject reprinted from the Friend 
cf India »n the Calcutta Journal for Sept »jth 1820 pages 277 
to 270 



A NAUM S COMPLAIN! 
ta the / ittor of thr Calcutta Joumat 


Sir. 

Ihuni; frequent occasion in correspond with the Satnbloov 
(1 mojicam) 1 am often at a Ion to determine In what vs) 
t« address them and what *t\le of wilting to adopt The j>co 
|)Tc of A»n I think you amt ocq one who know* am tiling 
of iliftit will rcadilv admit arc naiurall) inclined o shew re 
gird and attention to foreigner* 11m it a precept Inculcated 
|,i rijcir religion and carts impressed on iticir mind* by the 
tmtntctiom a* welt at the example of their preceptor* and 
thm it grow* with ihrir growth and strengthen* witti their 
strength till civililv and poll tents* become the trading trait* 
in tlietr character Their epistolary corrcipondence in pirtl 
tular ii conducted in die mmt respectful manner attention 
\% paid to the age rank and cucumttance* of die person the* 
addict* and when the) rccrivc amwers the) naturally expect 
(and hate they not a right to expect) that the) should he written 
in a st\le equally respeclfut This merely t* no more than tint 
odiich might l>c looked for from a man of liberal education and 
ingenuous mind 

When a European first arrises in India he is generally 
a* end and polite as attentive and careful of injuring the feel 
mgs of others as he would have been at home he addresses 
the mine correspondent in the same way as he had been actis 
toined to address the Furopcsns of his own country hut no 
sooner has he learned the fashions tile phrases A .000 J/j e and 
Jitack frtfou J no sooner has he been introduced to the societies 
of Calcutta than he becomes an altered man his whole beha 
stour towards the natives w changed his ideas appear to have 
undergone a thorough resolution he forgets the principles m 
which he was brought up the precepts in which he svas cduca 
ted and boldly throws off garb of Christianity and no longer 
temembers that humanity and meekness were the characteres 
tics of the gTent Teacher of his religion tint universal chanty 
and benevolence that lose to all mankind were the themes on 
which he most frequently expatiated Instead of these he 
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assumes a masierl) superior?!} over the natives not much unlike 
that, which was exercised by the tyrant Mohammedans of 
former davs 

The application of black fellou is indiscriminate!) used, 
he seems to consider respect as due to his superior nature He 
receives the Satam without deigning to return it jet if it is not 
given, his countenance exhibits cverj sign of disdain and mor 
tified pride 

We all derive our being from one ongin, one sure inevjta 
ble fate equall) awaits us we must return to that dust from 
whence we sprung — and must appear before the throne of the 
Almighty to answer for the deeds done in the flesh In that 
awful, tremendous day what will be the fate of that man who 
has wantonly transgressed against the commands of his Creator I * 3 

He is come from a distant region to seek his fortune he 
left his country endowed with all those manl) virtues for which 
it is said to be renowned But what a change alas* js made 
by a short residence in Calcutta what a mournful proof that 
evil communications corrupt good manners! As acquaintance 
with half a dozen families admission to their dinner break 
fast, and tea parties has obliterated from his mind the most 
essential duties of humanuv he not only forgets himself to 
wards the natives with whom he is sent here to associate but 
the obligation he is under to that Supreme being, who made 
him white, brown or black He abuses the power bestowed 
upon him and often injures our feelings as I shall take the 
liberty to point out on some future day 

I shall now proceed to state the object of this letter, and 

the evil of which I complain I am a man of landed propertr 

my houses are chief ! ) rented In person* of rank am! fortune 
to almost all of whom I hope I am known to be a Ithala admee 
*rfna\ is efie digiVesr epioYer dwttfwetf up nr nv ' iY.rrf ohr pvW 
sure of receiving some time ago a Note from one of the gentle 
men a copy of which I beg to subjoin a Sahib who«e acquam 
ranee I set the greatest value on yet while f respect hi* 
character I cannot hut pits the Ignorance which alotic could 
dictate such a production — 


cu cut n jours vi^ *8 10 i8so 


H 


R d 

Scut! workmen to repair the house 1 occup\ inmicilimly 
I am going out of Calcutta for two weeks and mi my teturn I 
shill expect to find it in go<x\ order 

j_p » 

Now Mr Lditor allow me to ask is hit sort of style md 
address is tins' Is it such as might be rcasonabls expected 
from i man of cducition ind a gentleman Is it <uch is should 
be addressed to i stringer to a person not Ins si nc but his lind 
lord If he thinks a landlord ought to be respected docs (lie 
coIout of the person liter the case docs he think the names 
of this country arc not deserving of more attention docs he not 
know how to write Or docs he look on all of us lmliscnmitia 
tel> as inferior to himself' is man) of lus countrymen (who 
were onlv Corn Admee it home) take us to he Is this his Chris 
tun pohev' Is this performing his dtit\ to his neighbours' 
Is this doing to others is he would they should do unto him' 

He ma> perhaps allege that he has seen his friends and 
in fict almost all his country men excepting the clergy write 
to the natives of this country in this common contemptible 
manner md that it is the Dtuloor yet stirch this can he no 
palliation much less an extenuation of his fault Is he obliged 
in any respect to imitate the conduct of his friends r if so let 
him choose that of their behaviour which is good and reject 
the bad his own heart hts conscience his feelings and lus 
ideas of right or wrong will point out whatever is worthy of 
imitation \ct afer all it is more thin probable the very chits 
he has seen were written to the servants of his friends who 
would through necessity be obliged to submit to any treatment 
fTom theiT employer lest they should be discharged and re* 
ported to be bad men even however m writing to servants m 
the most contemptible way it should be recollected that though 
it has pleased the Supreme disposer of events to give them a 
different complexion and to place them m a different situation 
he has planted in their bosoms hearts as sensitive ind feelings 
as acute as those of their employers 

There is another deplorable mistake in the genera! wav of 
addressing natives but whether it arises from ignorance or 
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comtempt it is hard to determine they male no difference in 
the name and surname this 1 shall illustrate b) comparing: 30 
English and Hindee name If a person s name is htssonpersad 
hoy, Ai ssonpersad is the name given him and Roy is his 
surname, to which a title of respect or distinction is necessary 
to be added such as Master or Esquire Sahib or Baboo accord 
ing to his rank Ac But if he were addressed merely by the 
name htssonpersad, the insult would be just as great to him as 
it would be to a European to be called Thomas Robinson, 
without either Master or Esquire or any other distinction to 
which he might be entitled Should the surname be dropped 
and simply Thomas or Robinson used what would be the feel 
ings of that European’ Yet this is the common was of writing 
to lSatnes 

I have therefore Sir, through the medium of your mstruc 
tive Journal to request your European Readers to reflea a 
little on what and to whom they are going to write before they 
commit their pen to paper 

I am Sir 

\our obedient Servant, 

A NATIVE 


PRICES OF GRAIN 

As a Reply to the Request made in your Journal of Scpiem 
ber the 14th p 164 I annex a NerricL which mj Moonshee 
has taken from the Town of Meerut But I have been unsuc 
cessful in obtaining one for the 5 years previous to 179* We 
had not then possession of this place 

} OUR CONSTANT READFR. 


Yr 


If heat 


Rice 


Gram 


1 1 15 16 ig Seers •*} Seers 

1 1 and 1 Seers 36 Seers 

to is 18 to tt Seers «*> Seen 


1807 *fk Seers 
iRaS ag Seer* 
1809 91} Seers 
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Yr Wheat Rice Cram 


&810 23 Seers 
aSn 38^ Seers 
1812 34i Seers 
1S13 17 Seers 

1814 36J Seers 

1815 x Md 7^Srs 
x8i6 xMdaJSrs 
18x7 255 Seers 

1818 x8i Seers 

1819 25 S loChts 

1820 18 S 6 Chts 


10, *2, 19, 20, 2 1 Seers 
xii, tsk 14*. 15, 21,23. 
ho, 12, 13,20 25 Seers 
10 t2, 15 Seers 
10, 12, so, 25 Seers 
10, 12, 25J Seers 
,ro, 12, 20, 25 Seers 
10, 12, 18, 24 Seers 
tio, 11, 134. 14^ Seers 
1 4 J 16I, 18J Seers 
io, 12, 17 Seers 


20 Seers 
1 Md Seers 
1 Md 4 Seers 
go Seers 

24 Seers 10 Chts 
4 Md 16 J Seers 
i Md 17^ Seers 
j Md 8£ Seers 
23 Seers 
j-* 1 Seers 
25} Seers 


Taken from the Records of the Meerut Town Cutwallee 
Chabootra 


31 Oct , 1820 


DUST\ ROADS 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

The ready manner with which you lend the pages of your 
widely arculated Paper to promote public utility offers ar 
once the means of stating the grievances under which we labour, 
and suggestions for removing them , and so numerous have been 
shft WfcAasv«es itv&wnk vA -w*Yi gsownied tomp’iaiTiiA xn conse- 
quence of their being made public, that m many cases it onl) 
appears necessary to hint what is required to improve, to insure 
a speedy amendment 

Thus then, this magnificent Metropolis of India being almost 
buned m dust from the end of one rainy season to the begin 
rung of another, and its numerous Inhabitants suffering as much 
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Iron i bnck powder a> those of London do from the sootv ex ha 
lations of coal makes it highlj desirable to have die public 
roads or streets so watered during the drv months as shall prevent 
this annojance Several persons have annually joined to obtain 
this desirable end and different small districts were sprinkled 
2C«*rdingl) but unless it is general the efforts of a few mdi 
viduals are of a little avail The I -a 11 Bazar, for instance, has 
keen watered ever) )ear but the other roads in the immediate 
neighbourhood remaining drv scarcely anj benefit was derived 
in that quarter I feel assured neither European nor Asiatic 
would object to pav a small sum ever) month in proportion to 
the extent of the premises he occupies toward defraying the 
expence which would be incurred b) watering the Cit) gene 
rail) which besides relieving our e)es lungs and mouth from 
being clogged with soorkee would render the Town cooler 
and far more salubrious 

\ou will perceive Sir that I am but an obscure individual , 
if therefore )0U will hint to those highly respectable residents 
here who are ever so ready to further any plan for public benefit 
the fitness and proprietv of drawing up a Petition to Govern 
ment or an application to the Magistrates signed b) a number 
of individuals to carry the watering system into execution )OU 
will deserve the best thanks of all classes of society and not one 
of these will accord them mote willingly than 


Your s R.c 

Calcutta October sR i8ro MOLLY DUSTER 


November 3 18*0 

AD VAN! \GES OF PUBLICATION 

The uses to which we have applied the Liberty of Publica 
lion happdv now enjoyed In India have been decried by our 
Rivals a* subversive of the benefits of a Free Press and is pro- 
mnting di<cord rather than imanrautv in society Accusation* 
proceeding from such 1 source the motive of which could not 
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but be apparent, were deemed unworth) of an) further refuta 
tion, than that which their malignity and absurdity furnished 
There ate others however, though \sc believe they are few in 
number who not sufficiently understanding what are legitimate 
subjects of discussion un a Public Journal and from a want of 
energy to enter into the merits of general questions so as to bo 
enabled to judge for themselves and to become sensible of the 
important benefits to be derived from public discussions have 
called m question the utility of giving publicity to statements 
of existing evils and suggestions for their removal, they have 
therefore joined in the hue and cry raised against us for overs 
tepping the limits prescribed by the blind God of Asiatic Idola 
try CUSTOM They are of opinion with the prudent and 
discriminating Editor of the Htirharu, that representations of 
grievances and defects and useful suggestions foi their removal, 
should be made privately to the proper Authorities rather than 
dragged (as the phrase is) into public view No doubt this 
might be more convenience to many , but we have often received 
satisfactory proofs that such suggestions being publicly noticed 
have been in many instances more effectual and we were yester 
day furnished with very gratifying evidence of the benefits result 
mg from our having made public a statement of the distresses 
experienced by the wives of those confined m the Jail of 
Calcutta coupled with an Appeal to the Ladies of the Settle 
ment in their behalf The testimony we allude to is the fol 
lowing Letter from the Jailor and its enclosure — 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

I latelv observed in your Journal a hint to the Ladies to 
•end their left-ofT clothes to the wives of the distressed 
European Debtors confined in the Calcutta Gaol 1 am happy 
to inferno, vow that I have received some clothes which \ as expres 
sh desired to see distributed to them I send you an achnowled 
geinent which I will thank you to insert and should you deem 
it proper to notify tlu« benevolent act in your Journal it might 
perhaps be an inducement for others to follow the example 

Calcutta Gao) 'iour most obedient Servant 

Odohrr ,8 1820 IV WRAINCH Dcpul) Gaoler 
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( Enclosed tn the foregoing ) 

NOTICE 

The Acting Jailor of the Calcutta Jail acknowledges the 
receipt of clothes From an unknown hand, which has been distri* 
buted as requested Receipts are in bis hands for delivery of 
I he same 

Calcutta Gaol , October *8 1820 


November 8 1820 


A SEVERE REPROOF 
To the Ldttor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sm, 

i find it difficult to express the feelings of indignation and 
di«gust with which I hare perused a Letter in your Journal o' 
this day bearing the signature — whether illiterately or 
anagrammatically, I stop not to enquire — AMULAES* 

That production bears on the face of it, that it sprung 
from envy disappointment and malignity of the most ranco- 
rous sort I blush for my profession if the writer does indeed 
Lelong to the Arms as he would ha\e us belies e though I 
would fain flatter ro)self that is impossible and that some 
ignoble brute has clothed himself for the occasion m the skin 
©f the Lion trusting that his wretched braying might pass with 
ihc unthinking multitude of casual readers for the honest voice 
of the magnanimous animat whose port and mien he so 
unworthily affects 

If I believed that am thinking person on a second perusal 
of the weak and wicked effusion of such a writer as AMC/LAE5 
could be deluded into lending faith to his invectives I should 
hesitate to give them currency or importance by anj notice 
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lt\ India r Let notorious fact answer for me — Where are our 
vobihiy, our baronetage, our men of Parliamentary influence in 
the Arm>? They are indeed '“Ran names in gurgite vaste " — ! 
A mill tar) service like lint of the Company, in which men can 
onl) rise to rank l>) seniont), and after a whole life of fatigue 
and peril on a theatre of comparative obscurm, remote from 
the applauding esc of the mother country, never can and never 
does attract to its ranks others than Soldiers of Fortune, the 
SO linger sons of the middling classes of our English gentry I' 
would he absurd to suppose *0 long as our Indian Polit) par 
takes in common with all other human institutions of human 
imperfection and while a \ otc in Parliament bears so high a 
saluc, under that sjstem in England which has substituted the 
power of influence for that of prerogatnc, that instances may 
not occasional!) be found where interest has assisted an Officer 
to get fonrard in the genera] competition for honorable and 
advantageous employment But I confideml) appeal to every 
honest and candid man whether there be an) spot under the 
Finish dominions where political influence is so shorn of power 
as in India * In cas^s if such there ever be of perfect equality 
id the qualifications of contending candidates interest rnev 
perhaps sometimes turn the vibrating scale . but what unquali 
fied pretenders — what idle men — what blockheads have we 
ever known to be pushed into situations of importance t The 
thing is not — and it cannot be — There is no place for such 
men in our Indian S)stem the dignified and valued Staff Offices 
under this Government involve too much labour too much res- 
ponsihihtv too much trust to be confided to the idle or intffi 
arm Persons of that description were the) the sons of Rojalt) 
itself would soon find themselves out of their element tn th<* 
busi Service and thev are wise enough to shun a field on which 
the) are and are sure to be distanced bv men of humbler on»m 
and more substantial pretensions A Governor or a Comman 
der in Chief in Indra cannot afford to throw awav his important 
Patronage on fools or knaves such as AMULAES would have 
us'odueve to'oe the monopolizers di fne sunshine 61 lav our It 
1* true indeed that hundreds of instances mas be found, 
"here great and modest merit remains unrewarded — But this 
fact, which in reaht) onl) redounds to the honor of the Arm) 
bv proving th3t there are more men of desert than there are 
places with which to recompense them (since a!} cannot win the 
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race,) is with equal candour and discernment, penerted by your 
Correspondent into the motion, that the prize is conferred on 
the unworthy while the deserving only languish unnoticed ! 1 
The Army is little obliged by the left handed compliment which 
is thus conferred on it, but one is lost in amazement at the 
perverse and ignorant assurance which could lead this original 
venter to his conclusions, with the examples before his eyes, oj 
the successful career of humble ment exemplified m the persons 
or a number of our most distinguished Officers, among whom, 
to avoid insidiousness — I shall only now indicate three at the 
top of the ladder. — vu OCHTERLONY, MALCOLM, and 
MUNRO 

In conclusion, I beg leave to say to yourself, that altho I 
hold it to be a most important principle that an Editor shall 
not be idenufied with his Correspondents m sentiments and 
opinion — yet I would recommend a more free use of your 
Censorial power in regard to vague and invidious accusations 
against bodies of men than you have exercised on this occasion 
-Such Tirades unless bottomed on proved facts , are rarely 
either disinterested or well founded — and should be always 
obnoxious to suspicion If printed at all — they should be 
accompanied with a more distinct disclaimer of acquiescence on 
your part, than may be (however fairly) deduable from mere 
absence of Editorial remark I offer these observations on your 
share m this Offensive publication without scruple, because I 
much respect the independence and public spirit with which 
your Journal is generally conducted and am sensible that more 
indirect good has been derived to the public interests from your 
zealous endeavours than we are perhaps sufficiently willing at 
all times to acknowledge, of one thing I am at least confident 
that your candour will prevent your denying admission to this 
anonymous defence against an anonymous attack, because it 
uxvQ.lv.es. an. ohUsyut censure osx ysus Ed.\«*ww\ eawAtfiA. 


Banackpore, 6 1820 


A COMPANY S OFFICER 
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.Note of the Editor 

That He should lubjcct ourselves to the dailv taunts and 
sneers of enemies, — to the kind and salutary, yet at the same 
time painful Ventings’ of friends, — and even to the displeasure 
of that Impartial Justice -which we believe truly res.des in the 
Superior Authorities of the G o r mi roem, who can he presumed 
to be influenced towards us neither by friendship nor enmity, — 
is one of the greatest drawbacks to the pleasure arising from 
a consciousness of well in tea non cd effort in the performance o? 
our dutT It is nevertheless, we believe, a necessary and an 
unavodablc consequence of the determination on which we 
have long acted, namely, a full reliance on the sincerity of these 
assurances held out to India, of a freedom in the discussion of 
all topics, a right understanding of which would be pro motive 
ol public good. — and a desire to avail om-selves of this free- 
doin whenever, after examination and reflection the commu- 
nications of Correspondents should appear to us to contain 
nothing forbidden by law, nothing offensive in decency or good 
morals, nothing perversive of justice, and nothing destructive 
cf public good or of private virtue. It is known to many of 
cur best friends, that we have so little reliance on the infalh 
bihty of our own judgement that there are few cases made 
matter of public discussion in which we do not rather gather 
the opinions of manv ihnn rely merely on our own and in 
which we do not benefit, as far as our own convictions mar yield 
to the superior judgement of others from the collective wisdom 
and experience of the many There are cases, however, wrnch 
upon the face of them, carry ibor own refutat on 50 strangle, 
that the best mesas of combating ihe pnnanl-s ihrv avow and 
bringing them into disrepute is to print them in the absurd 
and objectionable way in w hich lh<"y are stated. We have done 
this wuh the political creeds o- our contemporaries here, with 
the base exposition! of the Courier in London wuh the Letters 
of QUI II\ and others, sometanes vmh comment and some- 
times without, leaving it to the good sec«e of our read-rv 
mate the comments which, as they would suggest themselves to 
every mind, were quite unnecessary to be dwelt on 

We have a hundred times most distinctly disavowed parti 
opation in the sentiments of Correspondents, unless when so 
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expressed by us * and we here again, if st can be necessary, most 
distinctly disavow any participation m the present The writer 
indeed commences by blaming us for the admission into our 
columns of a sentiment which to his mind is inadmissible* 
namely, ' that merit will force its way, and that the Indian Army 
boasts many proud instances of men indebted entirely to their 
own merit for their present eminence ' The truth of this is so 
incontrovertible, that if a man were to write to eternity he could 
never disprove it So at least we think The writer of the 
Letter, however thinks differently and if we permitted the one 
to contend for his opinion, (for after all It is a mere opinion and 
does not descend to state facts on either one side or the other) 
we could not in fairness deny the other a place for his The 
writer of the offensive Letter tells us, that had we seen as much 
of India as he has done, we should not have printed the para 
graph of which he complains, without disapprobation or com- 
mentary Another comes and says that if we knew as much 
of India as he knows we should have rejected the Letter of the 
dissatisfied man altogether But we are not responsible for the 
opinions of either, and whenever we give our own, we do so 
not on the experience ol others who profess to have seen more 
of India than their neighbours, but of ourselves who have seen 
very little indeed though we are glad at all times to profit by 
the knowledge of those who have seen more , 

We have so often given our own opinions to the world on 
the subject of the Indian Government, that it would be thought 
a fulsome tautology of panegyric if we were here to repeat all 
chat we have before thought and felt on this head, and would 
subject us to the charge of a vice which we loathe and abhor, 
horn the hottom of our heart This however, we may say with 
safety, tint in all the various countries of the earth which we 
have had occasion to visit, we know of none — England and 
even A men ca not exceped — where ment is so sure a passport 
to eminence cither in the Civil and Military service of the Com 

pany or in the walks of life that are without us bounds • With 

icgard more particularly to the two former, u is known to the 
very man who has been ia months m the country, and who has 
made any enquiry at all, that the best and choicest offices and 
appointments in the gift of the Government here, are unsparingly 
bestowed on those who are best to Fill them and that there Is no 
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. „ rt u v-hcrc the place held by a man is a surer mdt 
talent than 2 Ind.a We do mean 
that it is graduate by a scale of so much talent to so many 
huundred nipces per month because some are paid in large 
porttons of honour than money but we mean that there ts no 
n single post of importance the things of which require lalen 
and mte^tv to dneharge them ably and faithfully to any 
bmn* Sers.ce that ts not filled by men whose principal 

d?,m to that distinction ts their fitness for the office they enjoy 

U the broad assertion of the waiter of the letter hat no 
sent -uhntcvcr is Riven to meritorious exertions un 
,e C ss C 3 by merest -he mean, to apply to those out of the 
less bacaeu y and hones. prldc pointing to the 

rT, tins lournal at perhaps one of the most str.l-.ng 

nm ccs oE t hc contrary that could be aled He cam- 
Tdu home down with chocs, and sultenngs dtsappomt 
mem and despondency brought on bs circumstances of nh tch 
he has no reason to be ashamed as springing from nnsuccBs u ; 
efforts for the accomplishment of great national as well as in 
dividual benefit — Since quitting h.s shirt he has seen ram 
menders possessing a thousand advantages of interest over him 
velf in w P ant and officers beyond number in extreme dismiss 
Hu humble efforts were directed by some land friends who 
nresent employment into a channel for lvhich he 
suggested h p P ) ( * hlc h ht reluctantly made 

S S ull a shmrprobTtton gave lum earnest of success He 
brought to the a d „ i ' , un t n , ",nd U "n unprotected 

— ^ 

occasioned which „ no recommendation to 

dtspleasure nf Govemmen.^ s ^ ^ hm ht|le ume 

lavor in a y anj _ )W ,„ th all these disadvantages 

” , “artfully and warmly feels that he has enjoyed a degree of 
-, nl t he would even hope approb-uion and esteem 
rXI nrLnt rt h.s ovn rauTd entitle him were it nor 
that the name benevolence of Enghvhmen expands the hear, in 
proportion as men are removed born home and levds Ibem to 
love 10 cherivh and so support all tl at remind, them of tha 
Libert> wh ch endears esery association of their minds ana 
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hearts, and of which It is his highest boast to be the humble 
hut sincere and zealous Advocate. c 


Nov. 9, *8so. 

R-Esraerr to natives ' x 

To the Editor 0/ the Calcutta Journal. 


Sm, 

It would be folly in me to raise my weak voice in addition 
to so many others of far greater importance in bearing testi- 
mony to the character of your Journal as being one, in which 
every man of however opposite opinions may venture to givo 
his sentiments to the Public. I shall therefore, without further 
apology, though a little late on the subject give a word of advice 
to the “Native,” who figured in your pages a short time ago. 

I am not disposed to enter into a tedious examination of 
the verbosity, though well expressed complaints of the quondam 
Native; but as he has stepped forth as the champion of the 
claims of the Natives to that respect and deference which in 
Europe is paid to worth, integrity, talent, and rank, I shall 
unhesitatingly take up the gauntlet he has thus boldly thrown 
down, and stripping him of the borrowed garb of suffering and 
insulted dignity which he has assumed, view him in the naked 
deformity of the real Asiatic character 

' The affected meekness of the purse-proud Baboo, in this 
endeavour to lash the suppoesd vice of the European resident in 
their disrespectful treatment of (he Native character, but thinly 
veils his real sentiments. Secure of hi* rupees under a mild 
and beneficent Government, puffed up with the pride of his 
weighty endowments, and receiving at every turn the adulation 
of beings in the shape of men, but whose hearts have escaped 
with pleasure to dwell in worthier habitations, the Baboo ex* 
pccts that men bom In a land of freedom, educated under tKe 
vigilant eye of the parent or selected guardian, and taught to 
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look upon dishonour 21 the greatest evd; and upon urtue and 
fair fame as the greatest good; the Baboo expects that such 
men are to show' respect to those, to whom, though there are 
no doubt exceptions to the rule, the stigma of sacrificing every 
feeling and all principle at the shrine of self interest, generally 
attaches, and with whom, generally speaking, riches alone are 
sufficient to ensure the respect due only to worth Because such 
expectations are not fulfilled, because riches alone cannot com 
mand the respect of Europeans this Baboo, this Bahadoor steps 
forward to utter reproaches against the character of the people 
of that nation to whose sway in the East he is indebted for 
the very liberty and means of discussion he thus uselessly 
avails himself of If he would be respected, let him attend what 
follows * — 

“Be honest, be punctual and correct m all your dealings, 
be- brave and fearless In the day of danger, be merciful and 
gentle as lamb in the day of peace. let virtue be the object of 
sour desires let the still small voice of pity reach to your heart, 
and let your hand give liberally from the impulse of that heart, 
needing no other monitor, let your private actions be still more 
honest add correct than your public ones Without fear or 
favour or affection, do good and be just to all men Fear not 
death so much as telling a lie Do this and more, then shalt 
thou be worthy to point out small errors and to dictate 
manners and morals to Europeans, and then will thou command 
and receive that respect of the want of which you complain. 


November, 1820 


AN ENGLISHMAN 



November io, i8»o 

PRACTICES OF PALANQUIN BEARERS 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

As you gne insertion to various well grounded complaints 
and thereby become the engine of much useful information so 
a' to furnish means foT the concchon of abuses, I beg through 
you, to bring to the notice of the proper Authorities, and of 
the Public, a defect, the inconvenience of which, is felt more 
or less by every individual in this extensile metropolis, who 
cannot afford to entertain a regular complement of Suuayees, 
viz the Carnage, the Cumclej the Gig, the Riding horse, and 
the Palkee at the same time, and still more keenly by those who 
cannot keep in their regular employ more than a set (4) of 
Bearers or by those who hare only a Buggy, and a solitary 
Tattoo These persons, are, poor de\i!s, m the cour<e 
of things, that is to say, by the illness of one of the Bearers, or 
by that of sweet Rozinante. or by a screw or two being lost from 
their shattered Buggies, obliged to have recourse to that swarm 
jng fraternity, denominated Thhceha Bearers 

Having a leisure hout to Spend, a few evenings since, 1 
lolled in my Barouche, and chanced to take my course by thi 
Kidderpore Bridge, and out by the Belvedere one My atten- 
tion was sufficiently engaged by the magnificent seats (if I may 
So term them) that stand between these two Bridges, the exten 
sive parks about the neighbourhood , the immertSe range Of 
stabtihg, and the froUtigs and spnghtliness of the Colts and 
Fillies which studded as it were, the “verdant lawn ” 

I alighted at a family house in the neighbourhood, where 
ihere ivere some ladies The conversation turned on various 
subjects among which, a gentleman who was of the party, stated, 
that having to attend a Court of Law, he had sent Out foj 
Bearers, furnishing his servant with a Rupee — that (he servant 
camd back and said he had been put off by the Bearers* excuses, 
though there were from 35 to 30 of these men Unemployed Why 
those excuses were made, he was at a loss to divine for as he 
practically avowed the doctrine, that " the labourer » worthy 
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of kts hire he thought he should have been as readily served 
as i £ he had been a Grandeel His greatest apprehers on 
appeared to be (for his appointed hour to appear in Court bad 
been wasted in fruitless search for Bearers) that he might be 
saluted by a Warrant issuing from the said Court of Law ; and 
as he kept no conveyance, he would be dragged through the 
streets, for "Contempt of Court " 

I observed to him that in the eye of the Law there is no 
distinction of persons, and that he should do as others do that 
Is, apply to a Justice of the Peace 

‘Justice of the Peace !** said he ; — “No I that is the wrong 
Forum I mean to take Justice in my own hands the next time 
^ fnend of mine being served m a similar manner, sent one 
of these Bearers to the Calcutta Police Office, and received a 
very laconic answer indeed, by one of the Justices of the 
Peace, that the case was not cognizable by the Police Office, by 
any Regulation in existence " 

I recollected, however, that in skimming over the Rules, 
Ordinances, and Regulations, published by His Excellency, 
the Most Noble the Governor General m Council, in 1819 and 
registered in the Supreme Court, as is directed by Act of Parlia 
ment (13th George 3rd, cap 68, sect 36, and the 40U1 George 
3rd) the Governor General of India, in Counal, is vested 
with the power of framing Rules, “for the better management 
of the affairs of the East India Company." and ' for the better 
administration of justice within the British Territories/ I had 
met with something like a remedy gen'-rally, for misbehavmgs 
of art i Geers, servants, labourers, &c, I therefore consulted this 
publication, and find in the Regulation passed on the 19th of 
October 1816, (vide page ys) the following words 

“If any journeyman, artificer, or other workman handicrafts 
w, loboviteT or other persons, shall wvthvss the Town oi 
Calcutta and Settlement of Fort William aforesaid, enter into 
any combination to obtain an advance, or to raise the rate of 
Wages, or lessen or alter the hours or duration of 
the time of working or to decrease the quantity of wort — or 
shall by giving money, or by persuasion, or intimidation, or 
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any other means xitljully and designedly prevent an unhircd 
ox unemployed journeyman working artificer or other work 
man handicraftsman or labourer, from hmng himself to or 
smtng any person or person* requiring the service of such 
unhircd or unemployed journeyman handicraftsman or 
labourers, — it shall and may be lawful for any Two Justices 
o r the Peace acting in and for the said Town of Calcutta and 
Settlement of Fort William upon complaint to them thereof 
made to nke cognizance of such complaint to issue THEIR 
summons or warrant for bringing before them the party or 
parties complained against to hear the parties examine wit 
nesses and has mg taken in writing the substance of the com 
plaint defence and evidence to acquit or convict the person 
or persons so accused 

I hinted this to the complaining Gentleman and rccom 
mended his remonstrating with the Magistrates of the Police 
Office but he observed that rather than go to a wrong Forum, 
he would pocket the inconvenience 

Now we all know that the Law his a letter and a 
spirit We know too that laws will bear construction and that 
they will even admit of latitude by analogy Law's have been 
construed by the highest tribunals to apply by analogy to various 
cases on which they had no direct bearing and in as much as in 
n general Enactment it is not to be imagined the Legislator can 
comprehend every spec es of abuse and thereby remedy every 
inconvenience and evil it might perhaps not be considered an 
irrelevant latitude were the Magistrates of the Police of the 
Town of Calcutta to use a sound discretion m the applicat on 
of this law 

Supposing that instead of the terms used m the Enactment 
ol the mth of October 1816 the words ran thus — Enter into 
any combination Nor to serve or hire themselves to a particular 
individual or shall (by employing the means cited in the 
Ordinance) wilfully and designedly prevent an unhired or 
unemployed journeyman working artificer fcc. S. c or labourer 
trom hmng htmsclf to or serving the person r rqumng the 
service o£ such mhtred or unemployed labourer Sic. SLc to the 
great inconvenience and detriment ot such individual the 
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object of the Law would be fully attained namely, the removal 
of the inconvenience detriment, and loss of the individual, 
contemplated b) the Legislature in question 

Every person who has at all studied the link that con 
nCcts and the cement which unites every denomination of 
handicraftsmen artificer workman or labdurer to each other 
in England — I saj any man who is at all versed in the organ! 
ration of the Hindoo Societies that is any man who has given 
himself the trouble to notice their habits even casually will say 
that each spedes of artificer workman or labourer will form 
and unite in one body and will hold nocturnal assemblies or 
piinchayats to carry a certain point and to this they will adhere 
until the resolution be cancelled by another meeting, convened 
to take into re-consideration that particular point 

Those who have had occasion to use Theeka Bearers Will 
$om me in the assertion that if they fail in procuring Bearers 
from the ward in which they reside it is a miracle if they sue 
cced in procuring them any where else The Bearers form 
separate clans and each by understanding takes a parUcuIar 
post kVhen a servant goes to seek for Bearers he is asked 
where bis master lives and if the residence happen to be in 
another mohutlah the Bearers are immediately as shy as wild 
geese They say "What! have you not been able to get 
Bearers in your vicinit}’ there must be something in this we 
will not go And upon the refusal of one the whole body 
disperses On£ by one and thus the individual is served whole 
whole fortune perhaps depended upon a timely visit or an 
application in person 

Now when the combination of the labourers is such a 
Construction oF the Law by analogy would methinks be salu 
tary the more especially as a case In point has been Jettlcd by 
the Police Office of the Town of Calcutta to the satisfaction 
of the party complaining of the same conduct on the part of 
the Bearers — and further when we consider that in Other 
cases the law has not only been construed but extended and 
tuf piled 

As far a* m> knowledge of the Law* of England extends 
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NATIVE FESTIVALS 
To the tditor of the Ghost 


Sir, 

In these cnhghted times the occurrence of an instance oi 
fanaticism displaying a bigotted spirit which would hase done 
credit to the most darkened periods of religious history, may 
perhaps be esteemed a phenomenon and 1 therefore trouble 
sou with a bnef notice oi a circumstance of that kind which 
has taken place within the City of Allahabad withm the last 
6\e days It is well known that the Hindoo inhabiting the 
upper provinces annually celebrate a poojah or festival in 
honour of their Avatar Hero God. Rama Chandra and his 
brother Lacshman, styled the poojah of Rom Lacshman, upon 
the first day of the new moon of the month of Car tick. 

The mode of celebrating this festival at Allahabad is to fix 
two or three large, misshapen hollow figures, composed of light 
wcker work and paper, and filled with gun ponder and fire- 
works representing Ravan in a meadow upon the bank of the 
Jumna close to the town Two Hindoo boys clothed fn 
dramatic habits personating Ram and Lacshman, then parade 
mounted on an elephant through the streets to the spot where 
ihf gigantic image of the Tyrant of Lanca is placed, while others 
dressed in masquerade representing Hoonoman and his army 
of monkevs accompanv the elephant as the attendants and soldi 
ers of these divine Brothers Upon the arrival of the all con 
quenng Ram a little after sunset, at the field of action he 
discharges from a bow of bamboo an unerring arrow the point 
of which is heated red hot at the unfortunate and unresisting 
Ravan who imraediatelv catching fire u instantly blown into 
the air emitting balls of fire squibs crackers, wheels and sky 
rockets in all directions to the great fov and admiration of the 
•sbouVvng and tniap\utcd multitude 

In the present year the fast or festival celebrated bv the 
Muhummudans oF this country but which is not mentioned tn 
the Koran and is unknown to it* followers in Turkey and 
Arabia under the name of Muhvrrum and once in thirty years 
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V bd, " e °" ln S,'° >•>' variation of the lunar calendar . proceeds 
through the Solar Zodiac, happened at the penod of The cele 
teuton of the Hindoo festtsal of Ram Laahman The come 
quence was drat when the Hindoos as usual w, thorn gtvmg am 
protection as is generally understood, bj.stord. loof or 
gesture, to their proud superstitious neighbours, proceeded to 
the celebration of their accustomed ceremonies, a number of 
Mtissltrmmts near the choke, or principal sheet, fell upon 

m 'Vo 5 ' ° £ ngC - ™ d asuuIti ”S the procession tore fte 
.mage of Raton to pieces, and sotted that a heathen festival 
should not be celebrated during the sacred da,s of their 
Uuhumim A fray ensued ,n tthich but for ..melt ,„, c rfer 
enc& senous consequences ttould in all probability have fol 

,1 ° f mnamed b V I”* outrage, as might 

naturally be expected, meditated resenge and threatened that 
they stould dunng the pnnapal night of the Muhttmim’s solem 
n.ration svhen the ta,ecs. or ornamented mosques ,n mmature 

Jf' Clm ! d '° ‘ he blnk! ° f th ' n ' er and tbt0 "’ n “■■<> the- 
Ganges, destroy them in the same manner their image had been 
treated, and interrupt the ceremonies attending the Muisnlman 
procession Symptoms of this disposition not altogether 
quisocal manifested themselses in seseral quartets and Here 
indeed so esident that the Civil authority deemed n necessatv 
to request the assistanee of a large body of the nuhtary^S 
th*^ ttvcordingly stationed in different parts of the city, during 
, Mnhummudon processions and M.lh lie exception of a few 
tnsial skirmishes betneen individuals no breach of the m-,™ 
occurred peace 


But the most important feature in Ihe whole is the striking 
tact, that these anecdotes illustrate torably the idleness and 

r ,n "' UCh Ihe gtner,I,r > 1 ™gh' wen affirm 
nole body of natives exist in the upper province Throughout 
•Jl the crowded towns numbers of people are perpetually obsersed 
possessing no employment, or adequate means of spending Uv., r 
tunc whatever and this observation if I am not mistaken 
particularly applicable to the Musmlmanee pan of the co 
mutiny whose members has.ng hide occupation with which T 
engage their minds or exerase their bodies continue hrood 
over religious prejudices and nununng uncharitable 
inimical to their own happiness the peace of their neighbo' 011 * 
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and the central of toaety Should it be alleged that 

these assertions ate merchaiged, then let those who deny then- 
accuracy explain upon what grounds we are to account for tho 
miserable state of decay, without one sign of renovation so far 
as naftve energy is concerned, into which the towns in the higher 
provinces base universally fatten Jf. therefore, any fans were 
required to gtie additional force to the discussion, which, in the 
1st quarterly number of the Friend to India, is conducted with 
«qual ability and truth shewing the absolute necessity of Euro- 
peans being allowed to obtain possessions among the natives, so 
that by their example and intelligence they may conduct the 
latter to the road of improvement and instead of the reigning 
system of general idleness and slothful vice a door may be 
opened to industry and active virtue, they are circumstances 
of the description related above The importance of this 
interesting subject is however too vast to admit of being con 
fined within a hasty communication of this nature its further 
investigation is therefore deferred to a future opportunity by 

*our obedient Servant 

October 19 th, 1820, BRITAfvNUS 


POSTSCRIPT 
To the Editor of the Ghost 

Sir, 

Since I had last the pleasure of addressing you accounts 
have been received at this station of additional outrages which 
have taken place in consequence of the Hindoo festival of Ram 
Eahshmnn occurring this year at the same time with the Muhum 
mudan Muhurrvm At Shah+adpoor, a large town near Currah, 
upwards of 30 miles from Allahabad, but belonging to this 
District the spirit of enmity broke forth with such violence 
between the rival idolaters, that five Mussulmans are asserted to 
have been killed upon the spot, and upwards of thirtv 
wounded Last evening I witnessed ninety poor persons con 
anting of Hindoos and Mussulmans who have been brought 
to Allahabad under a guard accused of acting a principal part 
m these unexpected disturbances Seven or eight were con 
v eyed m doolies as they are severely wounded and have been 
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placed under the care of the Civil Surgeon in the Hospital at 
the Jail. In this case the «Uuuu/ma*i< Maintain that the 
Hindoos were the aggressors, and refer as a proof the accuracy 
q£ their statement to the fact, that all the sufferers in killed 
and bounded are of their persuasion. The contrary is how- 
cur, known to be the truth tilth respect to the outrage which 
took place within the City qf AUohabad. Intelligence has also 
been received of similar outrages basing been committed at 
iuruckabad ; and a regular engagement is said to base occurred 
at Delhi, between the troops of the migratory Mussulman chief. 
Shurn sheer Uehadur, and a part) of the Company's sepoys At 
Caumpore every thing, we hear, has passed in tranquility, owing 
to the precautions taken to have a large military force in readi- 
ness, which completely succeeded in overawing the tumultuous 
mobs But respecting these transactions I haxc neither detailed 
nor authentic infornxation to offer. 

It is of some importance to attend to these circumstances 
because it seems for three years to come the Hindoo and Afimtif 
manee processions will class together, and die two parties by the 
late proceedings arc so evidently in flamed against cadi other, 
that, unless effectual precautionary measures lie adopted next 
season, the most serious consequences may then be apprehended. 

I understand fiom Ins Highness the Prince of the Imperial house 
of Delhi, who resides at Allahabad, that neither Ins Father nor 
any of the family countenance the ceremonies practised in 
commemoration of the death of Hussein and Ilassan, because 
they arc not commanded by the Koran, nor in their opinion 
connected with the Mussulman religion The assertion con- 
tained in the Calcutta Journal, that the outrages at Hoogley 
si ere committed or instigated by persons belonging to the impe- 
rial family of Delhi, I apprehend is therefore entirely incorrect. 
In my own recollection I never remember to have observed the 
lower. rlaisssL. of- Mithnmmiufcui*, ux. qrxferiljy ' f/wtir. t *n. 'h«r. 
celebration of the Muhurrum as thts year 

Your obedient Servant, 

Oct. *9, i8ao. BR1TANNUS 

•Rani kc — Ravzn kc, *ate you of Ram's patty or of Ravan's ? h jh» 
war cry of Hindoos and applied to designate a friend from an eneray • n u \ 
if I am not in error, it Is most generally used to draw a line of distinction 
between them and the Mussvtmunt. Hence the Imaginary wars of Rama 
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November 15 i 8 jo 

MERIT AND INTEREST 

We publish to-day another Letter of AEMULUS, which we 
tiust will dose the discussion upon the subject of Merit and 
Interest He now only contends that much inem exists besides 
that which is brought forward , and believing as we do that the 
number of good Officers is very far greater than the number of 
good places in the Army Staff, we think this will not be disputed. 
Perhaps his Opponents may say that he has in rczhiy given up the 
whole matter onginally m dispute 

J w 

Some persons may probabl) doubt, whether it was quite 
prudent or proper to introduce such a subject into our pages 
\et it has furnished a memorable instance of the strength of an 
upright Government in public opinion — and of the support 
and admiration which such Rulers must in the end dense from 
a Free Press and a free discussion of their measures. Slanders 
which might have been propagated for a long time in obscurity 
come forth into the light, and speedily die away 

The Letter is as follows — 


MERIT AND INTEREST 
Foecundi calices quem non fecere disertum ? 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

The position onginally insisted on namely that Military 
merit (for I speak exclusively of the Army) « not rewarded 
in a rate proportionate to its deserts — was advanced in the 
firm convicuon of its foundation »n truth and experience' 


though app! ed to the destruction of a poetical ting the Sovereign of an 
islind vh ch never possessed existence covertly allude to the hostilities 
following the Miusulmante invasion of this country and the recital of 
that Heros actions consequently serves to cherish the hatred wh ch a long 
aeries of massacres and oppressions of every description produced in the 
minds of H ndoos against their relentless invaders and nothing presents 
often from bursting forth excepting the interference of Bn! sh autBoritf 
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The first instance in confirmation of "hat 1 fed desirous 
of proving, is as strong, pointed, and conspicuous, as could 
possibly be offered for selection 

t\ young person, we 'utl say of the age of fifteen, enters the 
Service, entirely unprovided with means, or the most distant 
expectation of obtaining advancement by political influence 
(and to suppose that such measures arc not resorted to In an 
extensive sense, is too absurd and glaring to admit the shadow 
o* a belief) On proceeding to join his destined regiment, he 
eagerly commences a course of useful and instructive study, 
having been previously assured that this is the most certain 
mode of emerging to notice and distinction What roust 
the feelings of an individual, occupied In those meritorious 
pursuits, resemble, to find, after a lapse of fourteen or fifteen 
years he continues precisely in the same station filled by him 
immediately after his arrival in this country, ivithout a single 
additional privilege or the smallest increase of emolument 
His physical condition, however, has undergone a marked and 
distressing alteration, his constitution has become impaired, if 
not entirely undermined, his spirits depressed, and many noble 
feelings of the heart subdued, and annihilated by the con 
tmued influence of cold and appahng neglect He is now 
rendered, in great measure unqualified for any other profes- 
sion or employment and being entirely cut off, — by that 
insuperable bar — poverty — from all the endearing ties of home, 
relations and connections is condemned to pass the remain 
ing best portion of his life, a lonely, banished, and dejected 
Wanderer 

O relation 

'Too nice, and yet too true! 

Tew unprejudiced, impartial minds (and it is to those 
alone these observations are addressed), will I conceive, feel 
a distinchnation to admit, that numberless individuals are to 
he found as nearly as possible, *n the situation above desen 
bed and m this case I think, it will be easily acknowledged, 
that desert is not attended with commensurate remuneration ' 

The second part of my assertion will be supported by an 
instance, arising out of the former 


30 
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During the early portion of a Regimental Officer s career, 
what sources are opened let roe ask for the exertion of his 
emulous and rising spirit 5 or for the display of those latent 
virtues and qualifications with which he ma) be naturally 
supposed endowed? Where are the excitements and reward, 
proffered for the encouragement of inobtrusive genius destitute 
of patronage? And by what means unassisted by inducements 
c.nd supports of this nature « there a possibilit) of rising *o 
any situation of trust or emolument? I fear all these are wholly 
undiscov erable and the conclusion rests m this shape to state 
an the mildest manner there certainly exists a remarkable 
deficiency in the Army of those stimuli and excitements to 
emulation that ought to be found in every institution with 
the view of calling into action the inherent worth and benefi 
cud qualities which might be possessed by it$ members an the 
*emce of the State — The principal inconvenience resulting 
from the want of those encouragements is that many persons 
<t real worth and connderable abilities are left to pine in 
obscure forgetfulness whilst other of inferior pretensions and 
qualifications are enabled b> powerful recommendation to 
obtain situations of responsibility and emolument 

At M ULUS 


hotember 16 18*0 

THE FREE SCHOOL 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

In reading the \nnual Report of a very interesting and 
excellent Institution ihe Free School of Calcutta published 
a few weeks ago I stumbled on a passage which did not seem 
to hanmontie with the rest of the pamphlet and which I pro* 
less I cannot qu tc understand 

Afte* enlarging naturally upon tl e advantage to the 
Public as'well as to themselves in having these poor Christian 
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Children (chiefly Europeans and Portuguese) honestly and 
carefully brought up the Writer getting wirm with Ins subject 
and the thoughts of the Children who arc rescued by this ex 
ccllcnt School from misery and ignorance proceeds to acquaint 
us that in this Establishment Christian knowledge forms the 
basis of all other and when it is considered how nearly the 
interest of the state is connected with the maintenance 0/ the 
Established Church, it is hoped that the friends of both 
will see the Utility of such a system sn the effects an Inch U 
produces in the rising generation 

The phrase that Christian knowledge forms the basts of 
every other is I take it for granted merely a rhetorical flourish 
to express that the Children learn their Catechism as svcll as 
their Arithmetic and Alphabet and by no means that the 
Catechism 1$ taught before the Alphabet 

But hou the effects of this system arc to maintain the 
Church of England or hou the Established Church is so nearly 
connected with the State in India , is avhat puzzles a plain man 
1 ke me I really do not comprehend how the Church would 
bi in danger if the thirty or forty Children whom this School 
turns out in a year ivcre taught the shorter Catechism in place 
of that of the Church of England People may A«mte and talk 
about the alliance between Church and State in England but 
in India the reciprocity is all on one side The State may 
pay and patronize the Church but so far from her interest 
being concerned in its stability probably not a thousandth part 
of her subjects are Christians and a scry small portion of 
them even belong to the Anglican Church The rest are Pres- 
byterians Catholics Baptists Lutherans &c. and it might be 
much more correct to state that the interests of the State are 
at present dosely connected with an absolute neutrality and 
a ith shewing no special favour to any Religion at all 

There is a class of men in England and here also who 
a ould have shewn special favour to the Hindoo Religion and 
who talk of converting Hindoos to Christianity as men in 
England would speak of the spread of Methodism as a thing 
to be deprecated and guarded against But this 19 going too 
far and I do not mean to argue that the Hindoo is the Estab- 
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lished Religion But it is the religion of the greater mass 
o£ our subjects, it has a separate Cl erg) (the Bramins) and 
public provisions for them, at Benares, jagemaut, and other 
places The Moosulmans hase some colleges kept up at the 
public expense for the education of Maulawees, and to go no 
farther the Scotch ha\e separate Kirks and the Go\ eminent 
haie made a legal provision for their clergy as w ell as for those 
of the English Church Pale) sa)s that if the prouston which 
the laws assign for the support of rehgion be extended to sanous 
sects and denominations of Christians, there exist no National 
Religion or Established Church according to the sense which 
these terms are usually made to convey What should this 
acute reasoner tlien has e thought of such a case as the present ? 

Thus )OU see. Sir, in place of discos enng b> enquiry and 
reflection how three dozen Chanty Children being taught i 
Catechism was to support the State I am as far from finding 
out that problem as e\er. and begin to suspect that the passage 
is only what the French call verbiage, and what \oltaire used 
to term Galhlhomas 

So much for the elequence of the Report, which is in 
general howeser plam and practical The Chanty is desen mg 
of all praise and support and shall base the mite esen of 

Benares, September tq A DISSENTER 


November 16 18*0 

RFMO\AL OF A NUISANCE 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

I beg lease through the medium of your Journal to draw 
the attention of the proper Authorities to a Nuisance esery 
day becoming more and more intolerable I allude to the 
practice which the Maters hase adopted of carrying their 
f askets to the riser side at all hours of the day through the 
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n ost frequented streets m the hcau of the 1 own I he lnnabi 
tints of CossitoMah Chandney Choke Loll Bazar. China Bazar, 
Chitporc Rond and Cine Street arc dreadfully annoyed by 
meeting these men every fifty yards and in the mornings espe 
t ally there is no venturing abroad without encountering them 
The Catholic part of the Community, moreover, on going to, 
nd coming from Church on Sundays and other Holiday* 
invariably come m contact with these peoptc who atl the 
forenoon from sunrise pass m rapid succession through the 
\ mous avenues leading to the Sacred Edifice in the vicinity of 
the Morrgyhuttah 

It is not intended by these remarks to insinuate, that a 
total interdict should be put upon the practice I have noticed 
This I well know, cannot be done or expected but some 
municipal regulation may go a great way towards correcting 
what is now really a great Nuisance The morning and even 
ing air should be preserved pure from such contamination, 
and to effect this a set time (say mid-day) should be laid down 
for the removal of all that is collected by these men who now 
study their own convenience alone without regard to the com 
niuntty To prevent also the great spread of the noxious 
effluvia which the contents of their baskets now emit baskets 
ol a closer and more compact construction uilh covers which 
nr present they have not should be employed for such uses or 
something like tin or wooden wheelbarrows with lids to fit 
tight 

November 14 1820 I am Sir Yours kc 

AN INHABITANT OF CHITPORC ROAE 


November 17 1820 

SUPREME COURT 

The conviction on the minds of our Counsel and the 
apparent apprehension even of the opposite parties of the 
failure of the Prosecutor to make out a case of Libel in the 
cause against the Editor of this Journal prevented any steps 
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being taken to secure a full Report of the Case The unex 
pected deasion, however, renders it important that it should 
be reported, for the Public are as capable of forming their own 
opinion on the moral Lurpitude of the case, as the Court are 
of deciding on its legal guilt, and it is for their sakes rather 
than our own, that we think, the Case at all worth publishing 

We may premise that the Report of the Hurkaru (in which 
Mr are not at all disappointed) is extremely inaccurate, jf not 
utlfully garbled, as it could barely happen by accident, that so 
wrong a turn should be given to many parts, as is pronounced 
to be given, by those who were in Court and heard the Cause, 
and more particularly in the sentiments delivered from the 
Bench 

Our own Report is furnished by a Friend, from memory, 
who has enabled us to give an account of what, had the case 
been decided in our favour, we should hardly have thought 
of sufficient importance to pnnt, but a deasion having been 
given, which involves heavy costs, tho' the 20 000 rupees 
demanded as damages are reduced to ONE by the Verdict, it 
will be useful for the Public to see what the occasional Dis- 
cussion of Abuses maj involve 

Mr HOGG opened the Case by stating that his Client, 

Mr John Greenwaj, was concerned in a Boat Agency Office, 
and that* Mr J S Buckingham Editor of the Calcutta Journal 
had with intent thereby to injure the satd Mr John Greemiay 
in his business, published the following Libel, in the Journal 
of December 11, 1819 on whidi the prosecutor founded his 
action, and laid his damages at 20000 Rupees The letter is 
as follows — 


BOAT OFFICES 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

I observed in your Journal the notice of very improper 
conduct on the part of the Calcutta Boat Offices Pray insert 
the following facts on the subject of their abuses 
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A Gentleman left Calcutta for the frounce of Benares on 
the Sth of September list He had applied to a Boat Office 
for a Pinnace nnd three other Boats for which he pud ioOj 
R upees His propert) ms placed on board them at Chand 
paul Ghaut and the Boats were to be rcmo\cd thence on the 
8lh of September (by an order from the Office) to Baug Bazar, 
where he intended to embark 

Engagements of a very urgent nature altogether presented 
this Gentleman from remaining after his embarkation to make 
?ny enquiries 

On the 7th one of the Boats was missing and has never 
since made its appearance From Bcrhamporc Mr G of the 
Boat Office was applied to for the purpose of ascertaining what 
had become of the Boat This reply was I understand that by 
some means that Boat drifted down the River and run athwart 
a Boat in the stream and sunk Of the source of the tnforma 
tion or the means adopted to ascertain its truth or recover 
*.ny part of the property no mention vs made but a Ques 
non mas be started IIow far the Loser is responsible for the 
value of the Boat 

I much suspect that the whole of the property has been 
iclanded and disposed of m Calcutta and I have no doubt of 
Mr G being responsible for the conduct and honest) of the 
crew supplied by him It would have had an appearance of 
some regard foT the character of the Office and the interest of 
his cmplover if Mr G had mentioned that he had ascertained 
personally from the Boat s crew what was the real state of the 
case and that he had exerted himself in some manner to re 
cover the property lost I imagine also that the crews of the 
other Boats are in collusion for though they have been 
examined by a Magistrate they persist in denying all acknow 
ledge of the fate of the Boat and declare that they do not know 
the names of its crew Some persons indeed state that it was 
perhaps upset by the Bore but I do not think that on the 7th 
September the full moon being on the 4th such an acadent was 
possible nor docs it tally with Mr G s Letter 

I trust that an application to a Calcutta Magistrate which. 
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I have recommended to be made, will cause an enquiry. that 
may throw some light on this dark affair 

Jnapoor, Aoo *5 1819 


lour obedient Sen-ant 

J M 


Mr SPANK.IE then rose, and after reading the Letter 
which had given nse to the prosecution, proceeded to comment 
at some length on its contents It was he observed a libel of 
common occurrence — not a libel on the moral character and 
reputation of an) individual but a libel on him in the exerase 
o f his trade or profession which was in fact his bread With 
regard to the Liberty of the Press he was as warm an advo 
cate of it as any man could be, when it was not extended 
beyond the bounds of legitimate discussion , all matters at all 
of a public nature and every subject on which light might be 
thrown thro the medium of the Press, he considered might be 
benefiaally discussed But against its being made the channel 
Of discussion for ever) private transaction arising between man 
and man he did most solemnly protest It was an illegal and 
unjust tribunal and to allow it to exist would be at once to 
erect the most odious system of tyranny that ever was heard of 
in any country under heaven Was it to be borne that the 
Conductor of a public Journal should set himself as a Turkish 
Cadi and decide on all causes without hearing or even know 
mg the parties The learned Counsel contended that if such 
a system as this was to be permitted to go on no society could 
exist. He w ould maintain that this cause was purely of a private 
nature. A young gentleman in the Civil Service hires a boat 
to proceed up the country, the boat is lost, and the proper 
course was to apply to the party from whom he hired the boat, 
to make enquires respecting the cause of the a cadent This 
application was made but before the necessary enquiries could 
be made, the young man, under the irritation of feeling pro- 
duced by the loss of his boat, addresses a letter to the Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal. He could forgive Mr Caxdew's yield 
tng to his feelings in this way, tho' he had mistaken his remedy 
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even if blame had attached to Mr Greens av If tbit had been 
the ease lie might have brought his action in this Court • 

With respect to the question is to the Author being the 
proper part) to prosecute in this case he considered the 
opinion to he erroneous the publisher was to all intents and 
purposes of libel the author and m this instance he considered 
lum to be infinitely move blamcablc than the writer of the letter 
It was his duty to have suppressed it With regard to the 
tendency of the letter, the learned Counsel contended that if was 
so obvious that it could not he mistaken The first paragraph 
might be considered as the text as people who male sermons 
call u and the succeeding ones the commentary upon that text 
What W3Sthat text ? — • why the abuses and malpractices of Boat 
Offices and according to the usual custom it was necessary to 
illustrate that text by examples and who could read that letter 
■*nd say that the instance of Mr Grccntvay s imputed misconduct 
'sas not cited as an example of the abuses complained of? 
That was clearly the end and intention of it Tt went to impute 
to Mr Green w a) the grossest neglect of duty if it did not convey 
a more serious insinuation It was the vers worst species of 
libel by insinuation which was infinitely more odious than the 
direct libel, a direct attack which might be openly met After 
some further observations in which he contended that this matter 
was purelv of a private nature and that the fairest construction 
"htch could be put upon it was that it was intended to injure 
Mr Greenway in his trade or occupation of a Boat office Agent 
the learned Counsel proceeded to call the witnesses for the pro- 
secution 


The evidence of the witnesses merely went to prove that the 
boat was hired by Mr Cardew and lost as stated by the learned 
■Advocate-General The cross examination of one or two oE 
these witnesses gave rise to a considerable degree of mirth m 
the Court One witness in particular a Mr Da Costa exhibited 
a deficiency of literary attainment which was lightly amusing 


•We did not propose to make any notes on the Case as it i S too 
pla n a one In our opin on to need any but we must In justice state 
that the young Gentleman who hired the Boats did not vmte the Letter 
nor had Mr Cardew s feelings any share in It The point of honor which 
kept this name in our sole knowledge then will still retain it here — Ed 
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This mtness si 1 . ore positively that there was no other Boat office 
Agent that he knew of in Calcutta but Mr Greenway, whose 
name he said With a C — The learned Counsel set him right, 
name began with a G Another witness, whom the 

learned Advocate-General remarked he frequently had the plea 
sure of seeing on the Chorwinghee Boards, excited a considerable 
degree of laughter in the Court by the professional ardour with 
which he delivered his opinion that the paragraph in the letter 
went to impute to Mr Greenway actual dishonesty, by insinuat 
tng that he had colluded with the men in purloining the goods 

Alter the examination of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
Mr FERGUSSON rose to reply He commenced by stating 
that he was sorry that he was not so well prepared to comment 
on this text as his learned fnend appeared to be , indeed it 
would perhaps surprize their Lordships to hear that he was not 
master of the voluminous Counts on the Record in his 
learned fnend s Indictment He had come into Court under 
the firm persuasion that this Cause would not come on at all and 
he was under the necessity of requesting his Attorney Mr 
Smoult to step to his Chambers and fetch his Bncf when he 
found he was mistaken How, tndeed could he have supposed 
that the cause would come on when he considered the unsup- 
portable nature of the charge when he was aware that the most 
favourable opinion which the Prosecutors had been able to 
cbtain from their Counsel was the equivocal one that they might 
possibly obtain a nominal verdict From the opinion expressed 
by luj learned friend the Advocate General on the Liberty ol 
the Press he did not very materially differ He admitted tha* 
the Liberty of the Press should be confined to discussions of a 
public nature So lightly did he estimate the probability of 
the Prosecutor s succeeding that the only notes he had taken of 
his Learned Fnend s speech, were of these parts of it in which 
he said something about bad bread and almost what he on a 
first reference to his notes mistook for a Tea Caddy and he was 
puzzling hu bnin to conceive in what manner or by what 
ingenuity he could possibly bring a Tea Caddy to bear upon 
the case in question , he found, however, that it was a Turkish 
Cadi which he had mistaken for a Te3 Caddy His Learned 
Friend had accused Mr Buckingham of setting himself up at a 
Turkish Cadi — he was still at a loss for the application He 
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Ind admitted that the Libert) of the Press should not be extended 
to the discussion to private transactions But could an) man 
«a) this was a private transaction ? — he contended that it was 
cntirch public and as much a legitimate as it was undoubtedly a 
highly useful subject for public discussion 

The Learned Counsel observed that he knew nothing of 
Mr Buckingham pcrsonalt) but if he had never done any thing 
In his life which tended to injure an individual more than this 
publication lie might sleep with as quiet a conscience as an) 
Editor of a public Journal or an) other man in the world cvei 
dm or could sleep He would further say without hesitation 
that whatever might be his merits or his dements he had done 
Socictv an important service in promoting discussions eminently 
useful ’ 

With regard to the publication which was the ground of 
this prosecution he could not conceive for a moment how any 
man could construe it into an imputation of any description on 
Mr Greenway except that he had omitted to communicate the 
icsult of lus enquiries And Mr T concurred in the piopriety 
of that accusation — lie said the same Mr Greenway ought to 
have written an account of what he had done but instead of 
that he wrote a letter which said nothing about it Was there 
any thing in such an accusation that could be construed into a 
libel? He contended that there was not If any blame were 
imputed it was to the Maunjee and the boats crew and it did 
appear in evidence that they had been guilty of the grossest 
neglect It appeared to him utterly impossible that any impar 
tial person could put such a construction upon the contents of 
ihe Letter as his Learned Friend had attempted to make out that 
it bore One witness for the prosecution indeed had expressed 
hs opinion that it s ent much further than to impute mere 
neglect that it went to impute to Mr Greenway absolute 
dishonesty but unfortunately for this witness whose Theatrical 
talents he had like his learned friend had frequent opportu 
mues of witnessing he was not borne out in his construction of 
the Letter by a single expression in it 

The learned Counsel concluded his eloquent speech by 
pressing his conviction that their Lordships would concur with 
him to the view he took of this 
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The r Lordships then consulted together for about two 
minutes when the Chief Justice Sir Hyde East summed up the 
evidence and delivered the opinion of himself and his brethren 
on the bench 

We regret that we cannot give an outline even of this Speech 
The learned Judge concurred in most of the opinions delivered 
by the learned Advocate General He considered that the bar 
of the public was an illegal tribunal before which to charge an 
individual in a case of that nature He did not conceive that 
any more serious imputation than that of gross neglect was made 
out but this he conceived to be dear!) established He consi 
dered that the Writer vvas to blame in having sought such a mode 
of redress and by such a mode that the publisher was liable to 
a charge of imprudence in having given insertion to his letter 
Lut to nothing more The learned Judge concluded b) giving 
a verdict for the Defendant with Costs — but only nominal 
damages 


November so 18*0 

SUPREME COURT 

On Wednesday a motion was made in the Supreme Court 
b> the Advocate General for a Rule to shew Cause wh) a Cnmi 
nal Information should not be filed against Mr BUCKING- 
HAM the Editor of the Calcutta Journal for the publication of 
a false scandalous and malicious Libel of and concerning 
the Government of this Country in hu Taper of the 6th instant 
»n a Letter on MERIT and INTEREST” signed AEMULUS 
The Rule was granted and Saturday was the da) appointed to 
hear such cause as might be attempted to be shewn 

On Saturday when the Court had assembled Mr FER 
GUSSOV as Counsel for the Defendant in this case rose to 
pray for an extern on of the Rule f nt on the plea that some 
doubt existed in lus mind as to tl e Jurisdiction of the Court or 
u« power to proceed 1 v Criminal Information in cates of Libel 
and next as to the necessity of collecting documentary evidence 
nd material* for the Defence as he Intended to argue both on 
the law and the fact but more particularly to prove the absence 
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of all criminal motive or intention on the part of his Client 
lor this purpose, lie presented an Affidavit, made by Mr, 
Buckingham which stated that the notice of tins motion had 
been served on him late on the afternoon of Wednesday is hen 
lu had consulted %itli hu Counsel who, m the short period 
allotted, were limbic to prepare themselves so perfectly as the 
serious nature of the charge required, and that lie therefore 
prated an extension of the Rule for the purpose of such ncccs 
vary preparation, assuring the Court that it was not to create 
unnecessary delay 

Mr SPANhIE, the Advocate General, rose to state his objec 
tions to the extension prayed for, on the grounds urged liy His 
learned Friend Mr FERGUSSON — And first, with regard to 
the Jurisdiction of the Court or its power to proceed by crimt 
ml Information in Cases of Libel, be contended that this was 
established on the strongest grounds, by direct and express 
terms in the Charter, by general usage, and by analogy with 
other Colonial Courts He adverted to the clauses in tho 
Charter m which the word Information was used and argued 
that the power of the Court had never been disputed Ho 
stated precedents in the Court at Madras and in Bengal in 
which this power had been acted upon , and lastly affirmed 
that it was a powci enjoyed by every petty Court in the West 
Indies and by the American Colonies He moreover insisted 
that if this power were at all doubtful it was in his opinion an 
additional reason for proceeding immediately to the discussion 
o' it and urged the importance of having so nice a point of law 
settled without the least possible delay 

The CHIEF JUSTICE concurred with the learned Advo 
Cate General in the indisputable prerogative of the Court to 
proceed by Information and quoted authorities for this opinion 
but professed his readiness to listen to arguments on the oppo 
site side and to retract that opinion if it were ill founded as 
next to the duty of not witholding an opinion sincerely enter 
tamed was that of readily retracting an opinion proved to be 
untenable 


Sir FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN asked the Mvocate Gene 
ra\ whether the power e-cercised according to his authority hy 
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Courts in tlic West Indies was expressly granted them by 
Charter or acted on upon other grounds ; and (as we understood) 
seemed to think the question of Jurisdiction might admit of 
aigumcnt Tlic learned Ads oca te s rcplv, expressed his belief 
that m some cases it was granted bj Charter, and in others by an 
Act of \sscinb!y in those Islands confirmed by the Legislature 
at home, but (as far as we could gather) the distinct grounds 
were not present to his recollection though they could he easily 
collected 

Sir ANTHQNk DULLER agreed with the Chief Justice as 
to the undoubted power of the Court to proceed bv this mode, 
and cited fits authorities for that opinion from certain clause* 
in the Charter 

Mr MONEJ, the Junior Counsel followed on the same 
side with the Advocate General and read the opinion of Lord 
Mansfield as to the power of Courts to proceed by Criminal In 
formation in Cases of Libel and of His Majesty * Attomev Gene- 
ral to fite such informations ex officio, or without motion for a 
Rule to shew cause why this should not be done He was pro- 
ceeding to read the opinions of Lord Mansfield that this power 
d d not originate in the Star Chamber but had its origin in the 
« mmon Law of the Land when Sir FRANCIS MACNAGH 
TEN observed that the question before the Court was not is 
to the origin of this power or its existence in other Courts, but 
I ow far n belonged to this, and whether it came within the 
Jurisdiction of the Courts of India 

Mr FERGUSSON briefly observed that if no strong 
arguments than those he had already heard could be urged m 
support of such Jurisdiction he was prepared to argue it now 

The conversation which followed was so interrupted and 
general that we have but an imperfect recollection of the 
order in which the several remarks arose out of each other 
Me may observe however th3t Mr SPAhKJE objected to the 
extension of the Rule on the ground of preparing to dispute 
the Jurisdiction of the Court or if any other serious reasons 
cou d be shots n for this indulgence lie should not object 
thereto e CHIEF JUSTICE thought that even the want 
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o tune to prepare as urged b) the Defendant s Counsel, was 
not well founded -as he himself had am pic time to go thro all 
the authorities necessary to be consulted on the subject. Mr. 
FERGUSSON admitted the possibility of this as His Lordship 
might hate htd nothing else to do but still contended that 
in a case of such importance to the interests to fits Client, ho 
was not prepared to argue the question as it required, either as 
to the lass or the fact 

The Rule to shew Cause urns extended to the First Day 
o r next Term which ssdl happen on the 8th of January next 

Although ssc were present in the Court during the lime 
this motion was before it yet not being able to preserve perfect 
accuracy in Proceedings of this nature by short hand notes we 
think, it necessary to state that the foregoing does not contain 
the half of what uas actually said on the occasion, though we 
feliesc there i« nothing contained in it that did not actually 
transpire We have given the most faithful outline of the Case 
that our memory could retain and we are at least satisfied that 
ssc have not intentionally kept back any thing material to the 
question or added an expression that we do not believe to have 
occurred 

As the Case has by thus coming before the highest Tribu 
ral of the Country assumed an importance that neither of the 
writers on it had probably contemplated at the time — and as 
ne are anxious to stand acquitted in public opinion whatever 
may be the legal issue we have only to desire such of our Readers 
as are at all interested in the Case to examine it calmly for them 
selves in the several Papers of Oclober 31st November Gth 8th 
9th 13th 15th and 17th where they will hnd all that has been 
published on the subject of Merit and Interest and will deter 
mne from that alone without at all going into the general tenor 
ot our written sentiments regarding tins Government whether 
we have strove most to hold it up to admiration or to bring it 
mto disrepute — to impeach or to defend the purity of its 
administration — or whether we have ever been actuated 
towards it by the malicious and hostile motives imputed to us 
h\ the accusation motives which are necessary to constitute the 
obnoxious and offensive character of a Seditious Libeller 
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November si, 1820 

Bombay, October 58, 1820 — We have much pleasure m 
communicating that a Meeting of the Native School and School 
booh Committee was held on Tuesday last when a number ol 
respectable Natives attended amongst whom were, Jamsedjee 
Bomanjee Hormarjee Bomanjee, Cursettjee Manoctjee, Daree 
dass Hurjee Vundass Framjee Cawasjee, Jemsettjee Eduljee 
Dustoor, Ragoonath Crunna Josey, and Vencoba Sadasewr 
Naique 

Deveedas s on the pari of the IN a fives addressed the meeting 
to the following purport that the heads of Castes and respect 
able Natives present were perfectly aware of the beneficial effects 
which would result from the establishment of an Institution of 
the nature proposed , that since the last meeting of the 23rd 
September, the) had done all in their power to obtain the con 
currence and aid of the Natives by more than once inviting 
their attendance to consult on the subject but they regret cd to 
sa) that their efforts had been without effect owing as they were 
given to unnderstand to some prejudices being entertained b) a 
certain portion of the Names against the Institution Jamsetijee 
Bomansjee corroborated the statement made b) Daveedass 
adding that though the heads of Castes had not such influence 
over their respective classes as to prevail upon them general!) to 
assist in so laudable an undertaking they would be happy them 
selves to contribute towards it 

The primary object of this branch of the Institution — pre 
paring and publishing useful School Books in the Native Ian 
guages to be sold at a cheap rate or disposed off gratuitously 
according to the discretion of the Committee — having been 
clearly explained — - tbe Native Gentlemen proceeded to elect 
the following persons as members of the Committee — 

Parsees — Rattonjee Bomanjee Framjee Cawasjee Horrous 
jee Dhunjee and MooIIa Feerose 


Hindoos — Daveedass Hurjeevundass Nagurdass Hecrjee 
Modey Ragoonaih Crustna Jose) and Sadasew Cassinath Chet!) 
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Moossulmans — Ca let of Bomba), Cazee Goolam Hoossam, 
Mahomed Ehiaun Muchba and Mahomed Aly Rogay 

Native Secretary — Vencoba Sadasew Naiqnc 

It was then resolved that the book for subscriptions should 
be circulated amongst those present and the other respectable 
Native inhabitants of Bombay and its dependencies 

During the meeting copies of the different School Books 
published at Calcutta vrere shewn to the Natives who expressed 
themselves lughlv satisfied with the nature of their contents 


hoi ember 21 i8-»o 

HINDOOS AND MOHAMMEDANS 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

Common sense and polic) suggest the expediency of meeting 
force with greater force and mildness with at least equal mild 
t css for humihtv and indulgence manifested towaids ungrateful 
minds have been often attributed to self interested motives and 
have very frequently tended to excite mischief and rebellions 
inclination The late disturbances and barbarous cruelties 
fmctiscd during the last Mohurrum Processions by a great num 
ber of Native and Foreign Moossulmans can justly be con 
sidered as an instance corroborating the above statement I am 
therefore led to give an account of it to the PubMc from indis 
l utable authorities 

On one of the days of October corresponding to a certain 
lunar day the Hindoos of the Province of Bengal used to carry 
the Images of Jugaddhatrec (one of their celebrated Goddesses) 
in procession through the streets between 3 and 6 odock m 
the evening after a regular worship of her on three preceding 
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days Last year, and the year before last, on the same day and 
al the same time, the former of the two Processions during the 
Mohummi, which Moossulmans also determine by lunar calcula 
lion, happened to be made by them according to their usual 
foiin It was of course hoped and believed that Officers under 
Government would not give preference to Moossulmans over 
their Hindoo subjects, as Government never experienced anj 
refractory feeling from the Hindoos of Bengal, they being the 
onlv people {with a very few exceptions) who have been ruled 
by affection But to the utmost surprize of the Hindoo Public 
Moossulmans were allowed to appropriate the evening hours 
to the performance of their Processions, and Hindoos were com 
mantled to mike their Processions in the morning or forenoon 
cr throw their Images into the water without any Procession, 

they pleased, of which alternatives they adopted the latter 
and threw quietly their Goddess into the stream of the Ganges 
without the usual train or shew, as Hindoo Proce«sions have 
nevci been conducted either in the morning or foicnoon, a fact 
which is well known to all Indian Europeans, and even to new 
comers who have been in habits of passing through the 
( heeipoor Road 

This indulgence shewn to the Moossulmans not only dis- 
appointed the Hindoo community, but also served to excite 
enquiries m many breasts into the cause of such preference, — 
for the Images made chiefly of paper, by Moossulmans in the 
Mohurrum arc equally disregarded by the present Rulers of 
this Country as those made of mud or stone by the Hindoos 
and in point of submission to the Legal Authority none could 
justly accuse the Hindoos of Calcutta, of manifesting the least 
rebellious spirit towards their beneficent Government, and that 
the power of Gaiemment was ihen happily so strong as tn 
prevent such Idolatrous Processions of Hindoos and Moossul 
mans from taking place in the open streets or to allow the per 
forman ce of both ceremonies under strict and vigilant guards, 
deterring both parties from encroaching upon the religious ntes 
of each other 

The Moossulmans far from appearing grateful for the 
preference given them on this occasion have in general been led 
t«» suppose that this mark of distinction arose from the awe 
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which, they fanaed, Government felt for their remaining impor 
tance The consequence was, that in the last Mohurrum 
1 recessions the} not only vexed and insulted the poor Hindoos 
while performing their annua! worship of Dushura, but com 
muted violence even uopn Europeans and upon a Military 
Officer Some of the Moossulmans m the Capital of the British 
Territories in India picked a quarrel with the Police Peons on 
the Circular Road, near Thanna No 7, whom they beat unmer 
afully , in open day, and of whom one was severely wounded, 
and holding up sugar canes and large slicks m their hands, they 
were running backward and forward through the Road, driving 
the Police Peons before them, until they saw a guard of Sepovs 
approaching them, when they were obliged to surrender to them 

Moossulmans never attempted to commit such outrages 
until this year since they had once been corrected about 30 
years ago on account of their having perpetrated violences of 
a. similar nature Admitting that the European who was beat 
and severely hurt by a party of Moossulmans wa-> drunk, and 
guilty of exeTDsmg his whip oveT the crowd (as they state m 
defence of their conduct) might not his want of sobriety have 
protected his person against inhuman treatment ? An unjus 
lifiable resentment which even the Mob in England, not 
withstanding their unhmitted political courage, would feel 
ashamed to commit from their manly disposition Those who 
happened to pass through the Chcetpoor Road when crowded 
with Hindoos in their public Processions or to pass through 
other Streets filled with Moossulmans during the preceding 
Mohurrams may perhaps recollect that holding up a whip was 
eften sufficient to procure a passage for them 

It is an universal maxim observed by all nations that social 
and political treatment between one and other should be 
icgulated according to reciprocal dispositions By wlnt I have 
stated I have never meant tha the Moossulmans have no claim 
equally with Hindoos to the protection of Government, but 1 
only maintain that they should be also punished when found 
gudtv of injury and violence against their neighbouis, and dis 
obcdiance to th" Legal Authority, and they should have no 
opportunity of repeating such outrages and disturbances m ific 
British Territories (Signed) 

Calcutfn BRIJMOHUN MUJMOODAR 
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FOR NATIkE READERS 
To the T ilt tor of the Calcutta Journal 

All that I hue to say to your intelligent Correspondent, 
with immediate reference to his own ease is that the letter he 
introduces was a rude due such as it ill became a Gentleman to 
write to a man of respectability , but he fails into an error in 
attaching importance to the situation in which he stood with 
regard fo the writer They were evidently landlord and 
tenant but dies did not hear to each other the relatn c 
consequence which these terms imply in their ordinary acccp 
tation , I merely mention this as a hint to the complainant that 
«c should not attach much dignity to the circumstance of bis 
owning houses in Calcutta rented monthly to Europeans 
He has evidently scry far better reasons to claim respect but as 
ir? cases similar to that under discussion it may again be 
I will take the liberty to offer lam a suitable form of reply 

Itaboo P- — ~d begs to inform Mr that he uitl not unne 

crssanly delay the repairs required to be done to the house he 
occupies 

This hint may not be useless to the Gentleman who I am 
particularly addressing and may by him be communicated to 
others exposed to a like disregard of propriety It is truly 
the REPORT COURTEOUS which I beg to say (for his infor 
motion) means a gentle and gentlemenly reproof Our style of 
epistolary composition is worth the attention of our Asiatic 
fellow subjects it b\ no means wants discrimination and die 
use of the third person with laconic form and no compliments, 
is that which we use to check simple impauence of manner the 
fault of which the NATIVES tenant was guilty 

But I began Mr Editor with a design of taking a more 
enlarged and serious view of a question to which this letter natu 
ralli leads ’Whensv does she xao xnucb indulged habit of treat 
mg the Natives of India with supercidious and contemptuous 
manners originate 5 I am myself prepared to answ er it — 
Premising that I except individual instances and regard onh 
the general fact — that I do not write in a spint of reenmina 
tion and diat I do not defend the effect of which I assert the 
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cause — Then I saj that it originates with themselves not 
perhaps entirely but to so great a degree that they onl) can in 
t oduce or at least establish a change 

I wish to see and I am not afraid but that I shall see hbe 
rail) educated Natives stud)ing the European character and 
particular!) that of the nation which has so wonderfull) planted 
itself among them I suppose m>self addressing a Native reader 
and would therefore explain a national character to mean that 
which when undisturbed b) powerful causes shews itself more 
cr less strongl) m the opinions manners and conduct of a 
people 

Now it is a prominent feature in the British character to 
esteem men by a standard of which thev shall themselves have 
the formation SelE respect, grounded on irreproachable con 
duct is the sure road by which an) man of an) nation mat 
attain among well educated Englishmen a station which they 
are proud to distinguish bv particular notice A forward obtni 
siveness without a basis the) are apt somewhat rudely to resent, 
a cringing affected inferiorit) the) incline to meet with the con 
tempt it courts and to consider the such manners if he has 
claims to warrant a more dignified as a h)pocrite 

The delight of an Englishman I speak it with pride and with an 
earnest wish that the Native Gentlemen of our societv may look 
around them to ascertain the truth of the assertion is a mat 
honest honourable and liberal in the pursuit of his avoca 
tions — and at the same time ready on public principles to 
assume a share of the duties which the members of every 
are bound for its welfare to perform is the in which 

Englishmen delight and the to shew that our native 

fellow subjects fail in these qualifrca tions and conse 

quentl) fail tn obtaining the respect which their rank wealth, 
01 offices would otherwise secure \o Iheru 

The public offices of government afford numerous stipen 
diary situations of great trust and importance which are filled 
b) Native Gentlemen I sa> Gentlemen because they should be 
Such tn the full meaning of the word and that offices of an ana 
logous nature are occupied bv Gentlemen m England Are 
those Natives distinguished bv an honourable discharge of the 
duties thus entrusted to them creditable to themselves and bene 
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ficul to their country or the reverse of this ? I call upon their 
countrymen to loot through the Judicial and Revenue depart 
menu and candidly to sa) if the Native character is not by their 
misconduct open to the foulest reproaches ? I must ask a still 
more severe question whether Native Gentlemen of influence 
not so occupied mirk such dereliction of duty with its merited 
detestation nay whether the) rigidly abstain from availing 
themselves of the facilities it affords to the attainment of a 
private end ? 

Next come to be considered the large class of Natives in 
intimate intercourse with Europeans — men of education 
wealth and I was going lo say influence but that as an useful 
engine they unhappily do not because they will not possess 
To them I am principally addressing rri 5 self I have made them 
judges of my charges against their countrymen in office I shall 
row make them judges of charges against themselves by sub- 
mitting to their notice what we consider faulty traits In their 
character calculated to influence our opinions and behaviour 
1 he commercial men among them can hardly fail to be sensible 
that there is a something which distinguishes their transactions 
from those of Englishmen — it is practically felt and not un 
frequently in a strange way admitted as a kind of matter of 
course superiority which they have no business to emulate Thit 
is not the way to obtain respect still less is the conduct of 
others who are rather capitalists than commercial men and who 
lending money to the Servants of Government obtain for 
themselves or the r dependents employment under them and then 
abuse the trust by the grossest acts of delmquentcy This crime 
has been carried to such an extent that the Government have 
been compelled to enact a Regulation to check it and is so 
highly derogatory that no man ought to be treated with respect 
who is guilty of it The last though not a trivial charge I shall 
advance as operating to keep the Native Gentry of India from 
rising in our esteem is their almost universal disinclination to 
dischaiyp .any xhsose officer sv ditUff wh-vcb -hfJnqf Js> -them as 
members of society To serve their country for the sake of bene 
fiting their countrymen is an idea scarcely known among them 
but this feeling is so predom nant among Englishmen that they 
cannot repress a disposition to look with contempt on those who 
want it. 
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I would advise the Native Gentry to examine themselves on 
these points and see if they are really conducting themselves m 
1 way to elevate tlieir level in society If they will take the 
trouble to enquire into the Governments of other countries they 
will not find any in which the happiness and welfare of the sub 
ject is more studiously sought after than it is by the British 
authorities now ruling m India , at the same time none wherein 
these attempts are more completely foiled, by the misconduct of 
the subordinate executive officers who are all Natives of the 
country It is truly lamentable to see the total want of trust 
worthiness in the Natives filling such situations, and hardly less 
so to observe the indifference in which it is held, nay even the 
countenance which is too often afforded it by the middling and 
higher classes of their countrymen The cure for this stigma 
on their character is in their own hands, if they would actively 
cooperate with Government, if they would come forward to 
assist in the very impoitant duties of the Police, if they would 
form Societies among themselves for the encouragement of the 
honest and faithful public servants, and for the exposure of 
delinquents they would produce a most important good to their 
country and immediately secure what no men so engaged ever 
filled to obtain — the love and esteem of Englishmen 

Having thus pointed out what I consider to he the chief 
grounds of the little respect which is shewn to the Natives of 
India by the Europeans who come among them I shall only 
add that it has been done out of pure good will and that if the 
hints offered should be so fortunate as to excite attention, it will 
afford me much pleasure to contribute my humble advice as to 
the best mode of working something out of them 


1 remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
B — 


Calcutta Nov 10 i 8 so 
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1 here is no ibon o is m bop, m any Asiatic Language, not 
to ni) cats am sound similar to the ti in under — sun Dip 
thongs ought to he expressed by double letters, but there seems 
to be two only of common occurrence, at, which may be written 
ci, and pronounced but not quite correctly, as the t in time , 
— au, which may be written ou, and pronounced like the 
dipthong in bound — It mi) be observed that when Asiattca 
speak correctly, the a in these two dipthongs may be easily dis 
tingutshed 

To thts scheme, there is only one objection of any conse- 
quence that English readers would be apt to receive the vowels 
n the manner to which they were accustomed — Were, how 
e\er, this scheme generally adopted, this objection would of 
course fail and it deserves remark that by adopting it, the 
English would render themselves, when treating of Oriental 
subjects what they aie not at present, perfectly intelligible to 
all foreigners except the French, who migit perhaps misunder 
stand the u and the au or ou But to Mr Gilchrists ortho 
graphy there is, besides its uncouthness and the same impossibi 
(ill of its being intuitu ely comprehended by an English reader, 
the still greater objection of its not being adapted to the prin 
aples of am one Asiatic Language, or, I might even add, of 
common sense For the observes in a letter inserted m the 
Asiatic Journal for May 1819 that ' the short u seems still to 
my eyes and ears the real basis of the broad prolation of a " To 
admit this assertion it must at the same time be admitted that 
there never has been m the principal Asiatic Languages any 
d sanction except in the tune of utterance, betw een a and it 
But such a supposition is too absurd to require confutation , — 
as no one who has ever inspected the system of Oriental Alpha 
bets will I believe, be of opinion that the difference between 
these two letters consists merely m a broad prolation The short 
a on the contrm ts adherent to every consonant in. the Indian 
dialects and is consequently never expressed by any distinct 
character m the same manner as the short or long u invariably 
1$ In the Persian and Arabic thts is not so easily observed, on 
account of the vowel points being seldom written but, if I be 
not mistaken the ‘Kasia and 4-Zamma will be sometimes found 
in Manuscripts but the **Fatha never — 

* The shcut le t The short ui •• The short ai 
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It is licncc evident that the short a is a letter perfectly dis- 
tinct from an> modification of the « and tint by the introtluc 
tion of the ii for the a into Oriental words it becomes impossible 
for the Oriental scholar to recognize words at strangely disfigu 
red and departing so completely from the system of writing 
to which he had been accustomed in the original language To 
those unaquaintcd with Oriental languages it is certainly of 
sequence whether a name he written Amara Sinha 
to that they are aware that these Blit I doubt much 

il any person wishing Asia or to acquire its 

languages would understood by the Natives by the pro 

may I add pre by that which he would 

acquire from the commended by Sir William Jones 

That this ij a subject which becomes every day of 
portance will I think lie admitted For if the 
the three Presidencies and the minor Soae all 

adopt different systems of Orthography will 

be perfectly impossible for any person to be certain name 

01 word spelt is five or sin. different manners is all its 

various appearances but one and the same The I believe 
adopts with little alteration the system recommended by Sir W 
Jones I know not if the Madras Literary Society adhere to any 
uniform system can the Bombay Literary have* 

virtually declared that all who send them Communication 
write Oriental words in any manner ihai may seem best to the 
writers 

Being somewhat attached to Oriental I shall conclude 

this I am afraid very tedious leter sincere wish that we 
may be some judicious arrangements be preserved from at the 
confusion with which we are so impatiently 

1 remain Sir k ours s obediently 

Bombay Y 


By the publ cation of the lit Nov of the r Transact 
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ORTHOGRAPHY OF ORIENTAL WORDS 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir 

I had scarcely dispatched the Letter which I took the liberty 
of addressing to your on the 31st ultimo, when I observed in the 
4 $saitC Journal of July 1819 the following quotation from Cap 
tain Roebuck's introductitn to the Burhan 1 katia 

• There are only two Systems of Orthography that can be 
deemed consistent of complete the one imented by Sir W Jones 
the other by J B Gilchrist, LLD My reasons for adopting the 
s, stem of the latter in preference to the former are these. 1st — 
Because tt is ray humble opinion that his system is better calcula 
ted to express Oriental words m Roman characters than that oi 
Sir W Jones. 2nd — Because Dr Gilchrist $ plan enables a person 
citheT to express Arabic or Persian words in Nagtee characters, 
or Nagree words in Arabic or Persian, for which purpose no 
provision has been made by Sir W Jones who appears only 
to have had in view the representation of Oriental words by 
European characters, 3d Because Dr Gilchrist uses different 
letters to express different sounds instead of employing the same 
letters with marks upon them consequently his system re 
quires no accents whatever to distinguish long from short vowels 
as in Sir W Jones' plan, 4th Because Dr Gilchrist's system is 
more generally known in India than the other 

As this work has not yet reached Bombay I know not 
whether Captain Roebuck may have supported these opinions 
by any detailed reasoning and I must therefore beg leave to 
make a few remarks on this passage just 1 find it 

It will perhaps be admitted that a person who has with 
some trouble acquired the knowledge of any particular sys 
tem and has been long in the habits of employing it, contracts 
such a prejudice m its favour that any opinion, which he may 
give with regard to its excellence can be entitled to very little 
attention Custom and facility in using it renders him altoge 
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thcr insensible to Us imperfections The first reason therefore, 
although supported In such respectable names can ncxer bring 
conviction the more particular!) when names as respectable 
mis be adduced in support of the other side of the question 

The second reason is in direct opposition to the sen words 
of Sir W Jones ssho sajs* All the sounds used in Sanscrit 
Arabic Persian ind Hindi are arranged si urmaticalh in the 
1 able prefixed to this dissertation As therefore all these sounds 
ore expressed in Roman letter* it must necessanh follon thatf 
no person wlo is acquainted with this ssstcin can find anv 
difficult) in writing in their proper characters am words or 
sentences which he mas find written in Roman letters What 
Captain Roebuck meant b) expressing Arabic and Persian words 
in Nagree characters and \ice xersa I do not understand — 

I mas certainh admit of dispute whether Hindustani ought to 
be written in the Persian or the Nagree character but th3f it 
should eser be necessary to wnte any Indian dialect in the 
reman or Arabic and Persian in an Indian character I can 
rot conceise But should esen this be the case as the corTes 
pondtng sounds are expressed in Sir W Jones s scheme and as 
that scheme is much simpler than Dr Gilchrist s Syetem it must 
consequent be much better adapted for such a purpose 

With regard to the third reason Captain Roebusk seems 
io ha\e forgotten that according to Dr Gilchrists first Sjstem 
certain xowels must be xvntten with the usual prosodial mark 
fo r breutv or printed in Italic There is certainlv then no 
aavantairc gained bx being obliged instead of tnerelv placing 3ti 
accent oxer a long \owei to place a mark to denote that such 
and such \owel ought to be short, or italicised In manuscripts 
on the coninn I should think that the writer and reader 
would from being more accustomed to it wnte and read accent 
' ith greater facility than any other mark w hates er To 
Dr Gilchnsts subsequent System their requmng distinct types 
ro express the fetters in the manner that fie recommends roust 
be an imupemble objection as it cannot be expected that such 
types will be found in common printing presses 


•On the Orthography of Auatic Words. Sir W Jones s Works Vo! %tt p 
*75 and Asiatic Researches Vol ist p i 
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I he fourth rci«on is merely att unqualified assertion, vvhich 
Ihc atUocatcs of Captain Roebucks opinion. would, l believe, 
find it very difficult to prove 

1 have 1 assure you Mr Editor, quoted these passages 
most faithfully from the Preface to the first Edition of the Hindi 
Slurs Idler uid sou 1111s lie perhaps ns much surprised as I 
was when sou rend the following quotation from Dr Gilchrists 
Advertisement to the second Edition of tint Work 

Since the publication of the first volume of the Hindi 
Story 'feller, the Author made a further improvement (mark 
uftcr Ins tie plus ultra ; in the manner of representing Asiatic 
rounds in Roman characters s\luch he exemplified in the Talc 
of Sacuutala \ntnc I know not whether the Doctor has made 
am farther improvements but it would have been useful if 
Captain Roebuck had apprized his readers which it was of these 
five different schemes that lie preferred to the very simple and 
unfluctuating system of Sir W Jones 

the reasons therefore which Captam Roebuck asstgws for 
his preference of the Gtlclirtstiau Orthography appear to he 
cxtrcmclv inconclusive and so far from supporting they tend 
greath to invalidate the argument which he advocates There 
arc indeed two principles onh on which a correct system of 
Orthography of \st it 1 words tan be established the one ac 
cording to pi enunciation and the other by scrupulously 
rendering letici for letter But in Ins tie plus ultra Dr Gilchrist 
observes* That Orthoepy yvas formerly Paparainount to 
Orthography but now accurate yynting takes the lead So that 
in 1806 he adopis the yen system which Sir W Jones had recom 
mended lyycniv sears before and the trvo opposing Systems now 
agree vsith regard to the principle by which the Orthography 
of Asiatic ssords ought to be regulated I can scarcely think 
that Captam Roebuck adserted to this circumstances ashen to 
vyrotc the passage on which I hate remarked Tor if he had 
he v\o«ld naturally have argued in a different manner and have 
endeayoured to sheyv that there yvas some particular advantage 
11 using two letters when one would be sufficient to express the 
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•very same sound and in writing u for a short as it is in these 
respects tnlj that the two systems now disagree On the 
latter point I made some remarks tn my former letter and to the 
first no other objection can be required than that it against 
the very essence of the principle laid down For no represen 
time writing can be accurate which exhibits more letters than 
■arc conta ned in the original 

T his letter I perceive has become much longer than I 
expected But I have shown I think that the only twro systems 
which as differ now since Dr Gilchrist has given up his first 
five schemes of Oriental Orthography merely with respect to 
which Roman letters best express the letters of the Sanscrit, 
Arabic Persian and Hindustani Alphabets On so trifling a 
point surely some agreement might take place and as sure that 
scheme of corresponding letters ought to be adopted which as 
he simplest and the easiest understood without being obliged 
to have recourse to any prospectus by the Englishman and the 
lorcigncr by the and the unlearned 


I remain Sir 
Yours very obediently 
Y 


boml ay 



November *7, 1820 

ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO NATIVE WITNECCES 
To the Cdttor 0 / the Catcuita Journal 
5 m, 

It is well deserving of notice that the Natives of India are 
not all sworn according to the same form of Oath or by the 
Gunga Toohee I shall quote some Verses from Munnoo, the 
Hindoo Lawgiver which will serve to explain, in a general way, 
the rules which he laid down to this subject Chapter 8th, 
Tale on Judicature, and Lau. Pm ate and Criminal 

Verse 87 In the / oreaoon let the Judge, being purified, 
sncrally on the tuice horn, being purified also, to declare 
the Truth, in the presence of SOME IMAGE OR SYMBOL 
of the Dnmity and Or BRAHMENS, while the Witnesses turn 
their faces either to the North or to the East 

Verse 88 To A BRAHMEN he must begin by saying, 
DECLARE to a CSHASTRIYA with saying Declare wit 1 ! 
Vnith to a VAISYA uith comparing Perjury to the crime of 
stealing htne Gram, or Gold to a SUORA uith comparing it 
JN SOME or ALL OF THE FOLLOWING SENTENCES, to 
every Crime that men can commit, (See Verses 8g to 100) 

terse 113 Let the Judgecause a Pnest to suear by his 
\ craaly a Soldier by hts Horse Or Elephant, and his TI ea 
pons, a Merchant , by his Kme, Grain, and Gold a Mechanic 
or Strode man by IMPRECATING ON HIS OWN HEAD IF 
HE SPEAK FALSELY all possible Carnes 

J erse 1 14 OR ON GREAT OCCASIONS let him cause 
the party to hold fire, or dive under water, (a) or severally to 
touch the head of hts Children and II tfe With respect to 
Competency at Verse 64 a will be seen that persons gnevtously 
diseased are according to the Hindoo System inadmissible 
Witnesses, though the circumstance is mentioned only with a 
v lew to ascertain what are the particular diseases that the Hindoos 
themselves class under the head of grievous diseases 


(a) The first part of this Verse and forms of Trial by Or have, 

1 know been prohibited by the Court of Directors 
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McArthur, vol 2 p 97 alluding to the case of Omychund 
(Mich 1744) sa y*> The Judges there agreed that, upon the 
principles of the Common Law, there is no particular form 
essential to an Oath to be tahen by a If itness, but as the purpose 
of it is to hind his Conscience, every man of every religion should 
be bound to that form which he himself thinks util bind his 
Conscience most 

At Page 99 alluding to the trial of a Chinese Mariner, (Old 
Bailey, Dec 5 1804) he observes Mr Baron Graham said it uas 
quite sufficient, to the laus of this Country, that a Witness 
gave his testimony under the same Solemnities usual in his 
oun Country, and for the truth of uhtch he fell himself am 
werable to the Supreme Being uhom he uorships 
(b) Dr Gilchrist, in his Linguist, pp 138140 has translated 
the Oaths taken by Hindoo and Moosulman Witnesses, and 
the form is, there, the same for all. but at p 139, he says, 
Persons of other pursuasions are to be Sworn according to their 
respective Faiths the Inquiry is therefore how are persons 
of different pursuasions to be sworn? 

It may be questioned whether the Commission of Pcrjun 
may not be occasioned sometimes by an inadvertancy in not 
administering the proper oath, or that which the class to which 
the witness belongs deems sacred and binding 

Munnoo at v 113 speaks only of the four Grand Dim 
510ns of the Hindoos but there are very many Subdivisions of 
Classes It is I belies c usual for the sc\ era I classes to swear 
by some Implement used by them in their Trade, JLc 

It sometimes happens at General Martial that the onlv 
to prove a Crime are persons of different persuasion 
(rom those of the classes of Natives usually to be found in the 
several ranks of the Native Army, and consequently, the Oath 
which ought to be administered may, sometimes, not he 
known in the person who is to swear in the witness 

There is a class of Hindoos whose most sacred Oath is taken 
In placing the hide of a Cow (raw if procurable' on the head 

(b) Sec the IntUnfe mentioned of a *1 inert before ihe Supreme Court 
rworn by the Fr£u being a Ditaple of R»m Vfohun — blcuili 
lourrul 1, p 161 »sih January, iSro 
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of the person swearing who chews gnm at the same time and 
.1 boundary dispute is decided by the person who so swears, 
circumscribing the limits to which he lays claim with this class, 
swearing by the Gtmga Tool sec is not deemed the proper Oath 

A Mthlur (and some of the low daises of Hindoos) takes 
an Oath by an) kind of spirit being put into the palm of lus 
right hand — B hah aic both Hindoos and Moosulmam now 
suppose a Moosulman Bant was sworn as a Hindoo which 
doubtless!) he might accede to if he desired not to give testi 
mony against a prisoner, (b> omitting some important fact 
which he know) He would not among his class be deemed to 
ha\c committed a crime but lus withhold the fact might defeat 
justice 

The Goork.ha’s Sik,hs , Gosjurs, B, heels, Mehurs , and 
man) other Tribes have different Oaths 

I base long been convinced of the ads intages ihat s>ould 
lesult from collecting the various binding Oaths and being 
desirous of adding them to the Compilation of Trials by 
General Courts Martial (advertised in the General Orders of 
October and in the Calcutta Journal of the 18th October 
last) if any Gentlemen will take the trouble of making inquiries, 
in the part of the country where the) reside (Bengal Madras, 
or Bamba)) and of transmuting a detailed account of the 
form of the administration of the Oaths they ma> be enabled 
to collect mentioning the previous ceremonies (if any) of bath 
ing U. the posture of the body hands &.c they will be 
thankfull) received (c) 

The Hindoos worship God through the medium of many 
attributes represented by Images which are only intended to 
abstract the nund from worldly considerations It is said that 
no Image is sacred till consecrated by a Priest and that on 
taking it from the temple it loses its sanctity of the Image may 
be restored by the prayers of a Priest and his burning incense 


(c) A collection can only be made by persons in different parts ot the 
country countnbuwng their aid as no individual can maVe the necessary 
imp nes personally 
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before it Should there b) anj sect of Moosulmans (d) who are 
sworn, otherwise than bj the Koran any information on the 
subject w til be acceptable to 

Calcutta 

JN member 25 1820 

Sir, ^ours jfcc JcC &-C. 

W H 

NOTE 

The subject of the preceding Letter is reall) an important 
one and if those who are able to gne the required information 
will but take the trouble to communicate it thev will do in 
essential service to the Public, on whose behalf we shall be 
glad to receive and publish whatever ma> be transmitted to us 
for that purpose 

While the religious prejudices of Natnea exist, we should 
ceminlv consult them on such an occasion and though jo our 
opinion forms have little to do with the sanctity of an Oath 
m the estimation of an upright roan still if in the view of anj 
Individual or class of people one form of Oath is more sacred 
than another when we know what that form is we should 
-dopt Jt 

It might appear singular and even ridiculous to an Euro 
pcan Gentlemm that the Hindoos hold the touching the ear 
of a dog to he a sacred Oath equal to the Gunga Toolsce 
Their opinion is that there are eight divisions in the world 
and that a dog keeps watch at each division The) believe 
that these eight dogs are the Guardians and Protectors of Inno- 
cence ike that if a man commits a bad act or tells a falsehood. 


(d) The Orthodox Voottilmjni o*ear by Cod on the Koran and not by 
the Koran The most saned Oath with Moosulmns is in Chapter the hi. 
In the name of the most merciful Cod. Praise be to Cod the Lord 0( all 
Creatures the most merciful the King of the Day of Judgment Thee do 
we worship and of thee do tee beg assistance Direct us in the right nay 
tn the way of those to a hom thou hast been gracious not of those against 
whom thou art incensed nor of those who go astry Thu is called the qtnn 
I essence of the Koran Chapter* 56 89 th (an extraordinary Oath and the 
Hath (equal in ntuc to a 3d part of the Koran) are »cred Oaths Ic any of 
these written separaieK are deemed many *ar quite sufficient In the admin! 1- 
os oath 
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he will be visited by some dwewe or misfortune, through the 
mean* of one of tlieic dog* 

We mention tin* is one on!) of the Innumerable instance* 
tn which 11 may he shown that the Name* of India ma) be 
approached through the medium of prejudice* which because 
they appear absurd to us are too often thought to hare so real 
weight with them tho they possess In truth an influence over 
their actions wholly inconceivable to us — ED 


Sot ember *9 tfiao 

DINNER TO SIR EDWARD COLERROOhE 

The Police Fntcrtainmcnt given to Sir Eduard Colchrooke 
Bart on Ins departure from India took place at the Town Hall 
on Monday evening md was attended by the most respectable 
members of the Settlement 

We subjoin copies of in Address iml Reply which were 
published for the first time in the Hurkini of vesterday though 
the Address was ptcscnteil some months ago on the arrival of 
Sir Edtvird Colchrooke from the Upper Provinces but the 
moment chosen for its introduction is too appropriate to render 
the elite i matter of importance 


To Sir James Edward Colcbroo) e Dart late a Member of the 
Supreme Council at Fort lit lUam in Bengal the Address of 
the fnnetpal Native Inhabitants of the Town of Calcutta and of 
Bengal 

We the undersigned Hindoo Inhabitants of Calcutta 
being impressed with the warmest sentiments of respect for your 
talents and attachment of your person beg lease to approach you 
with our heartfelt congratulation on your return to the 
Presidenq and your assumption of 1 seat in the Supreme 
Council of the co mtry Guided only by the impulse of feelings 
which your many -virtues and eminent qualifications have long 
excited in our breasts we gladly seize the opportunity of giving 
them expression in terms which may be insufficient to add 
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an> fresh lustre to your character but which will shew to the 
world the strength as well as sincerity of our gratitude and 
veneration 

During the long period Sir which you have spent in this 
country, holding situations of the highest trust and responsi 
tuliiy, we and our fathers hare never failed to recognize the 
successful energy with which you have performed jour duties 
the principles of justice and equity according to which you 
have uniformly regulated jour conduct and the endearing 
kindness with which you have consulted the interests of all 
who have occasion to approach you — In jour Judicial capaatj 
we hate seen you equally distinguished bj the depth of jour 
judgment and discriminating powers and b\ jour impartial 
and unceasing love of Justice We have viewed with admna 
tion the extent of jour attainments m the knowledge of 
Oriental I iterature and manners and our hearts bear the 
proud and grateful testimonj that jou have e\er directed those 
attainments to the purpose of increasing our comforts and 
happiness — Uniting the watchful tenderness of a parent to 
the wisdom and dignity of a Judge you have invariably regarded 
us with a sympathy that commands our attachment and calls 
for our most heartfelt acknowledgements In confessing our 
obligations with delight and testifying the extent of our thank 
fulness we shall be abundantly gratified if the sincere expres 
sion of feelings can add any thing to the superior reward which 
sou must have in the possession of an approving conscience 

Talents Sir such as yours could not fail of being brought 
conspicuously into exercise by an enlightened Government 
We have accordingly beheld you advancing m your career 
through a succession of the most important and arduous offices 
in the state in discharging the duties of which you have amply 
justified the wisdom and confidence of the authorities who 
entrusted them to your management Equally fitted by jour 
virtues and gratifications to river the affections of those who have 
been long enough under the British Government to appreciate 
Us excellence and to conciliate the good will of those who have 
been more recently made subject to British Rule we have at on 1 * 
time seen you presiding m high Courts at the seat of Govern 
mcm and at another directing jour abilities to the settlement 
of the ceded and conquered Provinces displaying in both cases 
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me uiuc Ujumrmfont cttctgirv «iuif4» U’c now toehold 
yni a commuttu mtndxrr «sf the Government. which you have 
contributed w» ctninentU In *«ur pan Kmtn to uphold and 
strengthen, and. in the choice width Hu h\i client v '1 he 
Conn nor General hat nude of w cxprriciHrd ami able .» Conn 
cellos . we tccugni/c one of the wieil pledgee which could l>c 
pixrn that the happiness and jmnjwiit) of the Native Subject* 
of IUitirti India arc the grand object* to which the police of the 
I/ical Government are directed 

Pnwnl m. Sir tn add. that, while we jmtlx legatcl yon 
with the strongest feeling* of veneration and attachment, we 
s.rr proud to think that the Illmtriom (diameter of your family 
it ctpceialh connected with the Cnunttx which we Inhabit 
White cone Reacted and Eminent rather presided in England 
tver the alTairt of the Honorable Company for a long period 
of time with consummate abililv. your Unde and tour I) r other 
acquired the highest distinction* In this Country. and were nof 
more conspicuous for the exalted rank to which they deservedly 
ttxe, than for their profound attainment* in Eastern l.iterature 
„ and the amenity of their private manners — You, Sir, hate shown 
yourself the worth) and amiable relative of these distinguished 
men, and that this Country mas !»c long blessed svith your 
service* in sour present reaped situation is the earnest prayer 
of your, fcc. 

(fferr follow signatures of afioiif four fmiirfrrrf of the principal 
Hindoo inhabitants ol thr Tnun of Calcutta) 

To this Address Sir Edward returned the following 
answer • — 

GttfarMrv, 

Twt ‘uidims wtrirtr* ythhin 'yvo Vjr»* '(iWi fhewsefi \o *1100001 
me is die more gratifying, as after an interval of *8 vear*. 
spent in Offices remote from the Presidency, I must be personally 
known to so few among you, that my vanity cannot but attribute 
the feelings of private regard which lias dictated this flattering 
testimonial of your approbation to an interest which I was so 
fortunate as to establish during my residence here, capable of 
surviving so long an absence. 
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Introduced at the early age of 18 by your revered Governor 
General Warren Hastings into a situation of responsibility, 
I have during a period 40 years been actively engaged m Offices 
which have brought me in direct connection with the cause 
population of almost every part of the extensile territories 
subject to the Bengal Government And it is a source of pnde 
to reBect at the close of this long Career of Service that my dis- 
charge of duties involving the welfare and interests of such 
numerous classes has been satisfactory to those persons who are 
best able to judge of its practical menu. 

Those dunes have however been less connected with the 
Nauves of the Metropolis, except during the short period I 
held the Office of Collector of this place, than with anv other 
portion of the Bengal Dominions, and their applause must 
accordingly carry with it an addmonal value from the Hatter 
»ng idea of its flowing from the disinterested impulse of public 
sentiments. To have been thus distinguished by Persons so 
lespectable as the higher orders of the Hindoo Inhabitants of 
Calcutta are from their Wealth their Character and their atta 
chroent to the British Government, will be a proud recollection 
in the retreat of my declining years. 

In taking a final leave of a Country where I have passed 
so large a Portion of my Life I cany with me an affection for 
the Natives of it engendered by a dailv exchange of familiar 
and official intercourse, and which the present separation will 
never obliterate To the welfare of it I can never be mdiffer 
ent — and it will at all times be a source of gratification to 
hear of its increasing prosperity under the fostering are of 
that Government to which it is indebted for so many Blessings 


\ 01 ember JO 18*0 

OFFICE FOR REGISTFRING SERVANTS 
TVs the fill tor of the Calcutta Journal 
Sim 

It is, I believe a very general complaint that there is great 
difficulty In procuring good Servants, and a* I think, I can 
•ugxcvt a Plan that may tend to remove the cause I shall pro 
teed to state it. 
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Servants usually show Chits which if rcillj given to the 
fast possessors bj the writers would be the means of enabling 
i Gentleman to know that however deficient the Servant he was 
about to entertain might be in the complete knowledge of his 
duty he m glu rcl) on the honest) of the man The fact is 
undeniable that these Chits arc sold to each other, or but for the 
purpose of obtaining service 

1[ Gentlemen whenever the) discharge a Servant will only 
take the troulle of giving a short description of the age and 
appearance of the man describing an) particular marks or pccu 
bantv of features He the person desirous of entertaining bun 
will be able to judge for himself 

Tltc Discharge Chit might state the cause of the Servant s 
leaving his master the number of )ears he has been m service 
his capaat) and capabilities the wages given He But with 
out a description of the person it is next to an impossibility to 
know whether or not the man has a pTopcr light to the charac 
ter he produces in his own favor 

Among the many advantages resulting from the recent 
establishment of the Cadet Superintendent^ the procuring 
Servants for )oung men on their arrival is a ver) important one 
Servants are procured for these young men who engage to 
accompany them to their final destination Thcv obtain an 
advance I believe but the head Servant cmplovcd tn procure 
them is a Surety for their not leaving tie Cadets (or Tnsigns) 
till tl c\ join their Corps when the) mav be able to procure 
ethers so that on then first landing these voung men have their 
attendants and nothing but ill treatment on the part of the 
Master will cause his being left destitute of men so useful to a 
new comer 

There are in London He Offices established where Ser 
vams wanting places are registered they obtain Service accord 
tng to their pnonty of application coupled with good charac 
ter and Ladies and Gentlemen go to these Offices and there 
entertain tl e Servants they require Both parties I believe pay 
2 s fd or same on all consideration for the trouhle of the Office 
keeper and towards defraying the expenses of the Office so 
I artici hr are people in tngland in the hiring of the r Servants 
tl at people of fashion can take the trouble of making these 
inquiries tn person 
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But, Mr Editor, might there not an Office established 
jn Calcutta on a footing similar to those m England, He and 
even at other large stations, Cawnpoor, He He. He ? 

The Ladies, in particular, labour under many difficulties 
uith respect to procuring female Servants, and the obtaining a 
good Wet Nurse is a very important consideration ’ 

I shall be happy of these hasty remarks of mine should tend 
to remove, in the least degree, the causes, and with them the 
complaints, on account of all concerned but more especially 
on the account of my fair country women In India we are 
obliged to have many Servants, and their number, laziness obsti- 
nacy, and perverseness are so many draw backs to our comforts 
Let us, therefore, try if we cannot present them, and I really 
think we have it in our power I am Sir, yours s He 

November 37, 1820 AN ADMIRER OF OFFICES TOR 
REGISTERING SERVANTS 


PROSECUTION FOR LIBEL 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


Sir, 

Esery Son of Britain in India, whose heart was warmed by 
the libera! and wise Grant of a Free Press in tbe East, will fee! a 
pang at the projected Prosecution against the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal for the publication of the Letter of EMULUS, 
on Mem and Interest which, if calculated to effect the leasf 
mischief has already been most ably exposed and defeated by 
the published Replies on the other side of the Question 

The constant admission of the Editor of his scncration for 
ibis Government — his almost adulatory praise of the present 
RuIct of India , — tus support of every right measure, and fit* 
indignation at every wrong one — should have excited a degree 
of interest for the only acknowledged Free Print in India that 
might have railed forth other feelings than those in which must 
have originated the term Libel, on the Letter in question, as 
applied by the Public Prosecutor 
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1 he honor the purm, (he sinctii) of that 1 nbutnl the 
Press which has raised England to her eminent glory almvc nil 
other muons of the world have been vindicated l>> the Writers 
against the letter on Merit iml Interest who ncctl not fear either 
the Editors or his Gontspondents abdittcs on ati) subject r ami 
who punt the) arc more linn a match For I MU1 US on the 
present topic hath in fact and argument for in no Cos eminent m 
the world is Merit more cxtcmiscls rcssardet! than in India in 
«»ll ranks 

Our icscrctl Gostrnor General has just emancipated India 
from a darkness like that of the middle ages )ct the dassn of 
htcrt\ has hardl) nppearetl lit a free Press sshen it is about to 
he repressed In a I'rnsecution lor though the Defendant m 
this cast lie acquittal and onl) lose Ins costs still a blow is given 
h the Soul of Discussion winch is Truth and the apprehension 
of subjecting the Editor to frequent Criminal Information for 
I »bcl will oblige the Public to suppress thtir sentiments on very 
nun) occasions when their publicity nva) 1 c of equal utiht) and 
importance to the Interest* and Institutions of Government 
who as the) arc not omniscient cannot see. all things though 
th* Press mas inform them of what would otherwise be concealed 
from their siew — 1 shall be forgiven perhaps for quoting 
Dc Loliuc as an authority of more vs eight linn a mcie anony 
inous opinion Tim writer *a)s — 

We may therefore look upon 11 as a further proof of the 
soundness of the principles on winch the English constitution 11 
founded ih it it has allottal to the people themselves the pro 
vmcc of opcnlv canvassing and arraigning the conduct of those 
who are invested with an) branch of public authonty and that 
it has thus delivered into the hands of the people at large the 
exercise of die censorial power Every subject in England has 
not onlv a right to present petitions to the king or to the houses 
ot parliament but be has a right also to lay his complaints and 
observations before the public by means of an open press A 
formidable right this to those who rule mankind and which 
continmUv dispelling the cloud of majest) by which they arc 
surrounded brings them to a level with the rest of the people 
and strikes at the very being of their authority 

And it is this public notoriety of all things that constitutes 
die supplemental power or check which we have above said 
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is so useful to remed) the unavoidable insufficiency of t!ic laws 
and keep within their respective bounds all those persons who 
enjoy im share of public authority 

As thej arc thereby made sensible that all tneir actions 
are exposed to public view they dare not venture upon those 
«cts of partiality those secret connivances at the iniquities of 
particular persons or those vexatious practices which the man 
in office is but too apt to be guilt) of when exercising his office 
at a distance from the public eyes and as it were in a comer, 
he is satisfied that provided he be cautious he may dispense 
V ith being just Whatever may be the kind of abuse in which 
persons in power may, in such a slate of things be tempted to 
indulge themselves they are convinced that their irregular! 
tics will be immediately di ulged The juryman for example 
knows that his verdict — the judge that his direction to the 
jury — will presently be laid before the public and there w 
no man »n office but who thus finds himself compelled in almost 
every instince to choose bets seen his duty and the surrender 
of all his former reputation 

I shall take tins occasion to observe that the liberty of 
the press is so fir from being injurious to the -eputafion of 
individuals (as some persons Imve complained) that it is on 
the contrarv its surest guard When there exists no means of 
communication with the public every one i< exposed without 
defence to the secret shafts of malignity and envy The man in 
office loses his reputation the merchant his credit the private 
individual his character without so much as knowing e iher 
who are his enemies or which way they carry on their attacks 
But when there exists a free press an innocent man immediately 
firings the matter into openday and crushes his adversaries at 
once by a public challenge to lay before the Public, the ground, 
oi their several imputations 

This right of publicly discussing political subjects is alone 
t great advantage to a people who enjoy it and if the citizens 
of Geneva preserved their liberty better than the people were 
able to do in the other commonwealths of Switzerland, it was 
I think owing to the extensive right they possessed of making 
public remonstrances to their magistrates To these remons 
trances the magistrates (for instance the council of f aerify f we to 
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jlsclf. since no Arm) on earth could possibly contain a sufficiencv 
of good things, to give to all — ati) more than a Letter) can 
be conceived where all the Tickets are Prizes and none Blanks 
—I am. Sir, sour’s obediently. 

November jo. i8jo AN ADVOCATF FOR A FREE PRESS 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR 

In the instance of the present Prosecution, we think it an act 
of greatness on the part of the Government to resort to the Laws 
for redress, rather than to the exercise of that odious and un- 
consututional power b) which the Government of India may 
rend anv British subject out of the countrv without even 
assigning a reason for such an act of power That Government 
is too wise and great to violate the spirit of the Constitution by 
such a measure but notwithstanding this, as it is in full posses- 
sion of the legal power to do so, and would receive more 
applause than blame from man) Authonues and Functionaries 
for such an act, if exercised on us. — we rejoice to find that the 
Government is guided b) no interested clamour, but obevs the 
dictates of calm and conscientious dut) in citing us before the 
solemn Tribunals of our Country, there to answer to the Law 
for an) violation which it raav be alleged to have received a< 
<mr hands. 

We raav hail this course of proceeding, therefore, however 
hardlv ue shall seem to be dealt with, as a proof that the Press 
of India is on a footing with that of England, subject to the 
same severe checks, but equall) free to discuss fairl) subjects 
in which the public is concerned What these subjects are, 
this same Law has defined, and happil) leaves the mere 
quantum of punishment to the direction of Judges, giving to 
the Jure the more important charge of determining on the 
LAW as well as the FACT AND INTENTION in cases of Libel 

‘ Whether the authority of the Judges be exerted at the 
motion of a private individual, (sayj De Lolzne) or whether it 
be at the instance of the Government itself, their sole office is to 
declare the punishment established by the law, — it is to the Jury 
alone that it belongs to determine on the matter of law, as well 
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on the matter of fact, that is, to determine, not onl) whether 
the writing which is the subject of charge has really been com- 
posed by the man charged tuf/i having done it, and whether it be 
really meant of the person named in the indictment — but also 
xthether Us contents are criminal” 

Tint Jury, says this same aulhontv, in all cases in whicH 
the conduct of the Government itself is arraigned, would 
doubtless be influenced b) their sense of a principle generally 
admitted m England “That though to speak. ill of Indivi- 
duals deserved reprehension, yet the public acts of GovernmenS 
ought to be open to public examination, and that it was a 
service done to the State to canvass them freely "• 


December 5 i8to 


SUTTEE AT SULKEAH 
(From Correspondents ) 

Suttees so often and so justly deprecated by every Chris- 
tian spectator as disgraceful to India are still unfortunately 
of no uncommon occurrence 

A rite of this kind which took place at Sulheah last 
Thursday in the person of a voung Hindoo Female immolated 
on the same pile as her deceased Husband need onlv to have 
been witnessed not merelv to arouse heart rending sympathies, 
but most unequn ocally to exemplify a case of the cruellest 
murder I was informed that the deceased had fallen a victim 
to Cholera some nme dunng the preceding night and his 
infatuated widow, ditermimng to become a Suttee, the corpse 
had been brought some miles from the intenor to mix in ashes 
with ns living partner by the river s side. This zeal, b\ the 
bve, appeared rather extraordinary as all the parties 
concerned were of verv inferior caste The devotee was 
a good looking woman of 17 or 18 years of age, and on 


'* Serjeant Glynns Speech for Woodfall tn the Prosecution 
against the taller br the V Kornev General for publishing Junius s Letter 
to the King 
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this occasion a* many others regardless o£ maternal feelings, 
had left an infant Child Their first care on amval, 
about 90 dock in the morning was to take measures to 
procure legal authority, for this pious sacrifice and as some 
t’clay occurred in consequence an opportunity was offered to 
several European Gentlemen who were attracted to the spot 
to endeavour, if poss ble to prevail on her to relinquish her 
rash design but her mind appeared already so fortified with 
religious bigotry, so bewildered and occupied with the phantoms 
of a terrified and disordered imagination that no persuation 
could prevail because none, however forcible could be under 
stood The jarring emotions of her soul had created such a 
degree of frenzy or madness that she already seemed to belong 
to another world Yet when a Gentleman present observed to 
her that in giving her life to be destroyed she was not only 
acting contrarv to the wdl of God but also doing an injury 
to soactv by leaving her child unprotected she evinced 
the most poignant anguish that can possible be conceived. 
With a look of wild and pitiable distraction she said "Speafc 
not of mv child — Why do you wound my bosom with the 
idea Then relapsing into superstitious ranngs she added 
But that child no longer belongs to me — I am not its Mother 
or wherefore did I suffer this death four times before at this 
age shall I not complete my immortality and I know that 
I am doomed to cremaUon twice again after regeneration — 
so powerful is bigotry over the noblest affections of nature 1 

Amidst this scene of sorrow and misery it may not be 
amiss to glance for a moment at the behaviour of the surround 
mg mob Here nothing but merriment laughter noise and 
obscenity abounded to all directions Not a man or woman 
amongst them seemed to have heart to pi tv or understanding 
to judge One sallv of wit set the whole audience alaughwg 
for half an hour and gave occasion to many more good jockes. 

— Come on " cried a wag "ye women of Sulkeah as many as 
are fond of fire and husbands now is your time to hug and to 
bum” — another on the importunity of the unfortunate wretch 
who was the subject of their merriment to be put out of misery 
a« quickly as possible tauntingly replied "Don t be so impatient, 
my dear vou will be among the faggots soon enough In 
deed so far was any religious solemnity from being attached to 
the occasion that no Jevjty confusion and indecency could 
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have been greater, than were exhibited in the conduct of both 
Hindoo and Mussulmaun spectators 

At length at about 5 o’clock, it was announced that the sanc- 
tion of the Magistrate had arrived The writer of this article 
now again approached the devotee and endeavoured by exciting 
a love of life to induce her to renounce her intention He told 
her that if she had any fear of future poverty or distress all the 
Gentlemen present pledged themselves to provide comfor- 
tably for her, and that they would immediately give her 100 Its 
I had noticed with some hope the gradual decay of her resolu- 
tion as time elapsed, and I was sanguine in believ ing, she might 
hr recovered SuU, to the very edge of the pile, she was deaf 
n» all entreaty Her last words however, betrayed much secret 
vacillation She said “How can I go back?" The expression, 
with the look and action which accompanied it, immediately 
struck me, as importing * how can I suffer the shame and re- 
proach of such impiety 

The usual Poojah being now performed she was hurried to 
her doom and employing the remaining moments of life m 
blessing her Familv, and tenderly recommending her child to 
the care of licr mother m law, she stepped upon the pile A 
scene ensued which I shall never recollect but with horror and 
inti gnation The Devotees Father in law, who throughout 
the occasion bad shown the roost execrable anxiety to dose the 
business, now came forward with a thick rope to tie her down; 
<0 that if am attempt was made to escape it should prove 

unavailable, but bv the interference of Mr -he was 

frustrated in this design Determined, however, not to be 
disappointed, if possible lie next produced two long Bamboo 
poles, and would have fastened these across the pile, but being 
again prevented, he had recourse to a more infallible 
expedient to which it was not our province to make am objec- 
tion He heaped such an unusual weight of heavy logs of 
wood and fvggots on the Bodies, as effcctuallv rendered the 
living as incapable as the dead from even rising beneath their 
pressure In this stage of the ceremony some of the mob cried 
out “koon, koon, set fire to the Pile, light the Pile ” Tins being 
done, I onlv remained to witness a catastrophe that in fictitious 
tragedy would have been performed behind the curtain As soon 
as the action of the fire caught her bodv. the struggluigs of 
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this unhappy victim in the excruciating agonies of death amidst 
the devouring element would have melted a heart formed of 
adamant 

Who within the pale of Christianity could view this scene 
without sighing for the depravity of human nature — who 
leave it without lamenting that practice so abominable should 
he tolerated — Hurkaru 


December 16 1820 

British India 

from the Military Register — London July g i8«o 

Madras Feb 4 iBso — I have than! God no very brilliant 
events to communicate to you but if the happiness of man is tho 
legitimate object of all Government it is good to learn that 
British India is at peace and that a temperate and radical 
lcform is gradually going on under the Marquis o£ 
Hastings s administration The establishment of Schools and 
a Free Press are the mas mg principles by which this great 
advancement in the state of society will be iccompl shed unless 
checked bv impious powers 

On the subject of these Schools it is not necessary here 
to dilate SufFce it to observe that it is m the power of any 
Government arbitrary or free to educate the great bulk of 
us subjects and thereby to advance them in knowledge cnih 
ration and happiness in the shortest possible period 

The establishment of a Free Press in Asia is in my csti 
■nation as useful and magnanimous an act as ever adorned the 
I lography of anv Stitcsimn What — say its detractors is 
setting loose a parcel of printers devils so great an act No 
— but setting loose ill the intelligence of the age to work upon 
ihc public mind and conduct is in act of unrivalled bene- 
volenre Be it asserted that a Free Press is only applicable to 
an advanced state of Society I deny the position it is not 
founded in reason or experience I contend on tl e other hand 
•hat wlcre least knowledge and most csrl exist tl ere 1* the 
greatest scope for improvement and I ofer Voll nd as a j loof 
of the efficacy of Education and a Tree Piess It has been stated 
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b> Mr Stively, and Mr Tergusson, both able lawyers, thai 
the Censorship here was unlawful, because by statute, it is 
decreed that no regulation shill be pissed contrary to law Now, 
by the law of England, all preuous restraint on publishing 
is prohibited But rest not the merits of the question on this 
strong argument? On the contrary, prove to the Legislature 
that the enjoyment of this freedom in India is contriry to good 
Government, and it is bound to prohibit it There is another 
way of curbing the Press, namely, by exerting arbitrary power 
o\er those who write for it, and by subjecting those to banish 
inent who assume a latitude of expression not approved by 
the Censor This power was exercised by Lord Wellesley in 
cases of a treasonable nature, or for offences dangerous to the 
State, or m cases where the accused have no license to remain 
in India You will readily conceive, and it would not be honest 
l*' conceal from you that a Free Press is not popular with men 
who have passed their mature age under despotic Governments 
Even in England, it is not perhaps popular among the upper 
order of society Let me gravely caution you, that nearly alj 
the information you have hitherto obtained concerning the 
state of this country, has come from servants paid and pen 
eioned by this Government All honourable men no doubt, 
but still subject to the infirmities of man It is, indeed, melan 
choly to reflect, that men born to freedom, should be mimical 
to a Free Press, but if reading and experience and reason can 
not subdue their obstinacy, time possibly may 

The Marquis of Hastings, Governor General of India, has 
in the newspapers of Madras and Calcutta, been accused of 
having sent out two persons of the name of Hastings to 
unhealthy climates, the one to the East and the other to the 
West Indies where they died and for the base purpose of secur- 
ing to his family the title of Huntingdon This you must be 
aware, was touching his senstitiv e honour to the quick and it 
wtreui stem as it some one itmtnca\ to a rree Yress, bad intro 
duced the paragraph to irritate him But this virtuous man, 
who would not tread on an insect allowed the shameful slander 
to pass unnoticed IVby not? Our friends do not send us 
and the Prince Regent did not send the Noble Marquis to India 
that wc might perish No, we were sent out here to serve our 
country, and to promote our interests, though many may fill 
in -a climate so unnatural to our constitutions How then 
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could such a falsehood injure the pure fame of .Lord Hastings? 
It stood refuted in every bosom and his manly forbearance 
tended but to give further proofs of his attachment to our 
infant liberty Attacks have likewise been made on our Chief 
Justice He complained they say of these alleged libels to the 
Chief Magistrate a ho desired him to have recourse to the laic 
Conceive not however that I am the advocate for a licentious 
press My maxim is that a great power when mischievously 
applied must be hurtful and vs hen well applied beneficial in 
proportion to its strength 

\ou vviU rejoice to learn that Mr Elphinstone Governor 
of Bombay has done away with the Censorship of the Press This 
wise Statesman being a friend to freedom and having expenen 
ced the benefit which had arisen in Bengal from the measure 
(scarce a day now passes that some abuse is not brought to light 
by the Press) adopted it the moment he came into power and 
thus proved himself a Public Benefactor 

To conclude it is my firm conviction that the diffus on 
of knowledge through the medium of Education and a Free 
Press will more than any other measure accelerate the tmpro 
vcment and heighten the prosperity not only of British Ind a 
but of the surrounding world 


EUNOMUS AGAIN 

Ltberlas csl potestas factundt id quod jure hceat 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 
Sir 

EUNOMUS seems one of those who sin against light and 
are noi to be convinced by plain mattcr-of fact arguments or 
he would rest satisfied With vs hat already been urged against 
him 

That Government possess the power to send Europeans 
/English Scotch or Imb,\ so England whether ihev be in or 
out of the Companv s Service if such persons by their conduct 
be underservmg “the countenance and protection of Govern 
ment u would be useless to deny because this power is expre* 
»lv vested in the Governor General by \ct of Parliament but 
wlnt does this prove* Is it hence inferrille that a Censorship 
is sanctioned bv English Law? — J argue that it is not 
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EUNOMOUS, however, ought to know that the illegality of 
a Censorship is not grounded solely upon the opinion of the 
eminent Lawyer and able Advocate to whom he particularly 
1 efers , lor the Libert) of the Press is incorporated with and 
forms part of the Constitutional Law of the Land The 
liberty of the Press’ says Mr Justice Blackstone, “is indeed 
essential to the nature of a Tree State, but this consists in laying 
no previous restraints upon publications, and not in freedom 
from censure, for criminal matter, when published ’’ Every 
I reeman , he adds, * has an undoubted right to lay what senti 
ments he pleases before the Public,’ although in the exercise 
of the privilege, he does it at his own risk, whether m England 
ci India 

Let EUNOMUS produce or refer to any Regulation of the 
Indian Code, which either directly or by implication adverts to 
a Censorship Let him point out any Ordinance, ‘passed by 
the Governor General m Council, since the commencement of 
the Code in 1793, which subjects the Press to an) restrictive 
power, and then tt will be sufficient to tell him that the Rules 
contained in a Letter to England, although approved by the 
Board of Controul have not the force of English Law 

Suppose a person born in India, thought proper, either 
for convenience or profit, to use a Printing Press and Daily or 
Weekly to publish a Newspaper Can EUNOMUS quote any 
Rule or Regulation to prevent or interrupt the publication ? 
Such a person would if residing m Calcutta be subject only to 
Fnglish Law, and could not be at all aected by the prescribed 
Rules’ which EUNOMUS so tauntingly draws out attention to 
111 the Government Gazette 

The Court of Star Chamber, the first Restriction of the Press 
of England, prevented every man from legally writing without 
am Imprimatur from the State but those days are gone by, 
nrver, I hope to return It is our boast to live under the Gov 
ernment of a Nobleman not more revered for his illustrious 
dignity than for his matchless vigour of understanding and exal 
ted virtue We have long known him to be in every sense of 
the word the Friend of Humamtv as well as the Patron of 
Genius , and Cod forbid that we should do aught to forfeit his 
protection The honest investigation of every subject, winch 
it is lauful to investigate, will never incur his displeasure, much 
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less subject the meanest of us to temporary impnsonroent or the 
permanent loss of liberty Collective wisdom and justice for 
bids anj such apprehension 

Calcutta, Dec 14 1820 I am. Sir, )our obedient Senant 

S — 


December 22, 1820 Mission Collece 


The preparations for commencing the Mission College 
having been completed, as we announced m our paper of last 
Thursda), the Lord Bishop of Calcutta repaired at an early 
hour on Friday morning the 15th instant, to the College ground 
near the Botanic Garden, where he was honored with the com 
pany of the Honorable J Stuart, Esq the Honorable J Adam 
Esq Major General Hardwicke Mr and Mrs Udne) and a 
numerous and highl) respectable Asserabl) of Ladies and Gentle 
men, including Arcdeacon and Clerg), collected to witness 
the interesting ceremony of la) mg the foundation stone When 
the corapan) were sufficient) assembled the Bishop delivered 
appropriate Pra>ers and Thanksgivings on the occasion after 
which the following Inscription engraved upon a Brass Plate, 
was then read by the Reverend John Hawtayne, the Bishops 
Chaplain 

INDIVIDUE ET BENEDICTAE TRIM TATI GLORIA 
COLLECII MISSIONARII 

SOCIETATIS DE. PROPAGANDO APUDEXTEROS E\ AXGELIO 
EPISCOPAUS PRIMUM LAPIDEM POSUIT 
THOMAS FAX SHAW EPISCOPUS CALCUTTENSIS 
PRECIBUS ADJU\ ANTE ARCHIDIACONO CAETEROQUE CLERO 
RESPONDENTE ET PAVTNTE. CORONADIE. W DECEMERIS 
ANNO SALUTIS MDCCXX 
BRITANNIARUM REGIS GEROGH I\ PRIMO 
FRTSCEPts (LLE. AVGLSTTSSlUtS 
Q.UMM BEGENTIS MUNERE. FUNCERETL'R. UTERAS SOCIETTATI 
BENIGNE. CONCESSIT. 

Q.UIBUS PIORUM ELEEMOSV'NAS 
PER. ANCLIAM UN 1 \ ERSAM PETER E. LICERFT 
HOS IN LSLS BROGANUAS 
IN EOSDEM VIR. NOBILISSIMLS 
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FRANCISCUS MARCHIO DE HASTINGS REBUS 
INDICTS RELICITER PRAEPOSITUS AGRI 
SEXAGINTA BIGAS BENGALENSES AD RIPAM 
CANGETIS PROPE CALCUTTAM 
CHARTULIS ASSIGNAVIT. 

SOCIETAS VERO DE PROMOVENDA 
DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA 
PARTICEPS CONSILII FAGTA 
GRANDEM EST LARG1TA PECUNIAM 
ILEA ITIDEM MISSIONAR1A 
GUI NOMEN AB ECCLESIA DUCTUM 
NE TALI TANTOQUE DEESSET INCEPTO 
PAR MUNUS ULTRO DETULIT 
CHRISTI NON SINE NUMINE 
LATA HAEC FUISSE PRIMORDIA 
CREDANT. AGNOSCANT POSTERI 
AMEN ^ 

The Plate was then deposited and the Stone was laid by the 
Bishop assisted by Mr Jones the Architect the Bishop pro 
nouncing 

In the Name of the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost 
one God Blessed for ever I lay this the Foundation Stone of 
the Episcopal Mission College of the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to be commonly 
called and known as Bishop s College near Calcutta 

After another short prayer the Assembly were dismissed 
with the Bishops Blessing 

His Lordship and Mrs Middleton now led the way to break 
fast which as as \cry handsomely and well sen ed up in a neat 
Bungalow erected for the purpose and in an adjoining tent 
wkcre about forty persons sate down The plans of the College 
were exhibited and were much admired as was also an elegant 
Drawing executed and liberally presented by G Chmnery Esq. — 
The College w«. learn will consist of three piles of Butldtng m 
the plain Gothic Stile disposed to a quadrangular form the 
fourth side being open to the Riser — The principal Pitc will 
comprise a Chapel to the East dmded by a Tower from the 
Hall and Library on the I\cst and the Wings or Side buildings 
1 ill form di ellings for the Professors with Lecture rooms and 
Dormitories for the Students the whole being calculated to 
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combine comfort and convenience with an elegant simplicity 
After breakfast the companv proceeded to view the ground, 
"hich is now in great measure cleared , and it was impossible 
not to feel that a happier spot could not have been ax i sled with 
rc«pect to us convenience us retirement, or the beautv of its 
situation — Govt. Gaz 

December 23 i8»o 

From a Correspondent — We w ere highly gratified in 
witnessing the examination of the scholars of the Dumuntollah 
Academy, on Wednesday, in the various branches of education 

The respectable attainments of the Pupils their orderly 
good conduct and modest behaviour, are proofs of the unrenut 
tidg application of the Teachers 

Several of the young men have acquired great proficiency 
in Geographv the use of the Globes and Maps the Mathematics 
Geometry and Trigonometry, and a still large number exhibited 
great readiness in Book keeping upon a principal (principle! 
and svstem entirely of Mr Drummonds own invention The 
English Exerases and Grammar was (were) admirably pctfor 
wed — and the reatations was (were) highly 'espectable and 
gained great applause from a very respectable and numerous 
assembly m whose presence gold and silver medals &c. were 
awarded for merit in the several branches of education — Hurk 

December 23 1820 

A NATIVES RE-MARK- 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 

Sir, 

Through the medium of your Journal allow me to put a 
question to your numerous readers which occurs to me from a 
conversation I had the other day with a ' erv well informed 
Native (though he was not educated at Serampore nor has he 
had the opportunitv of learning all the various arts of Euro- 
peans.) This Native observed the other tfav an account in the 
Papers of a Dinner which had been given by the first Gentlemen 
of the Settlement in point of rank to a vm good and deserving 
character on the occasion of his leaving India at which many 
Toast* were drunk on various subjects but none it w ould appear 
of the sort which judging of the English character seemed ro 
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give him {the Native) a thorough satisfaction I speak his own 
nords I do not see an) other than great men in the English 
list, whose names have been toasted Wh> did they not, in 
their usually ktndl) expressed manner, drink to the health of 
the poor and deserving likewise? 1 am afraid, observed my 
ignorant Fnend that onl) Gentlemen were present , and feel 
ing as Gentlemen, as the term goes, that they forgot the welfare 
and interests of their commoner bretheren ' Pray, Sir either 
enlighten me yourself on this knotty point, or leave the door 
open to others b) inserting the Query of your humble Servant, 

PLLBEIUS 


A POWERFUL APPEAL 
To the Editor of the Madras Courier 

Sir, 

A Gentleman who highly appreciates the compassionate 
and generous sentiments which must have prompted the Editor 
of the Conner to give a place in his columns, to a late letter 
subscribed COUNTRABORN taken from some Bengal 
Paper, ventures to transmit to him the accompanying the 
Appeal, on the same subject The writer of these observa 
ttons has been studiously brief, and he would earnestly solicit 
their publication in this or m any other manner which might 
appear to the Editor more proper 

AN APPEAL 

The regulations of our Indian governments have prohibited 
persons o! this description under the general designation of 
descendants of Europeans from possessing in common with 
other Nativ es any property m land or any concern m farming , 
and if it is not the law it is certainly the practice to hold these 
persons ineligible to all the inferior offices of trust and consi 
deration m every department of public affairs 

It will not be denied that these are heavy disabilities to 
impose on men m their own country — The British bom subject 
leaves his native land and the countless blessings it bestows 
with a full knowledge of the restrictions incident to bis resi 
dence in India He voluntarily incurs a condition under which 
all other avenues to fortune are laid open to him m these pros- 
perous dependencies of the Empire In the land of hrs birth 
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he labour* under no disabilities — He ma\ seek a* a boon 
the permission to acquire propertj in land m this country and 
most dcvoutl) is it to be wished for the best interests of India, 
that such permission m3) specially be granted to him — But 
to prohibit persons of colour from purchasing or holding land 
is to dftest them of a right and to do violence to the character 
of British legislation 

Whilst these or similar exclusions remain inscribed on the 
statutes of our Indian governments, maj not the person of 
colour be permitted respcctfullv to inquire whether in his ease 
alone the natural right to acquire all propertv in like manner 
with his Countrymen shall have no existence — Whether ex 
elusion, which in European countries would be pronounced as 
partaking much of penal inflictions should as applied to him 
bear no chancier of saertt} ? — Mai he not be allowed to 
deprecate a course of policy. which would seem to \iew his con 
dition and welfare a* no object of public concern , which would 
tieat his claims on his natal soil as beneath all around him and 
himself as inferior in avif and moral capacities even to the 
people to whom in a thousand instances he is allied in the clo- 
sest degree by his maternal lineage 

But probably it will be alleged, that the prejudices of 
Hindoos mav be offended and that anj new class intermixing 
indiscriminate!) amongst them must be viewed as Intruders 
ket in what consists the reasonableness of thus describing j>er 
sons who are now not only an indigenous race, but who also 
b> their maternal lineage do in fact derive a descent from the 
Aboriginal people — It has pleased the Divine Providence to 
iai<e up this new commumtv under the British Crown, and 
harsh indeed are those obliquities of opinion which would view 
as an evil a rising population whose hopes and whose objects, 
whose prepossess ons and affections must all fix in one ardent 
sentiment for the prosperity and permanence of British sway 

But it mav not be amiss to emplov a few words to the con 
sideration of Hindoo prejudices with reference to this subject. Is 
ik not familiar to us all that the Hindoo is as flexible and 
accommodating in all that concerns his world v interests and 
indeed in at! ordmarv matters as he is inaccessible and strict 
in matters of caste or of custom or of creed ? Has the 
Brahmin of the Citv, more than the Noodra, any hesitation in 
entering the house of a European for his own purposes 5 and 
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tio not most of them engage in the intimate intercourse of bust 
ness with Europeans and all Soodras sene them in domestic 
offices ? — Is the Hindoo of the Village Less eager than his 
Brother o£ the Town to benefit as he may by a more extended 
intercourse ? I £ we take the trouble to look a little closely 
into the interior o£ Hindoo Town we shall find it mostly com 
posed o£ tribes differing in their habits very much from each 
•oiher and we may convince ourselves of the futility o£ opinions 
■testing mainly on supposed repugnancies oE this kind The 
man of colour brought up in English principles and intelligence 
and acquiring from childhood n perfect knowledge of native 
languages and. native peculiarities must make a bad use indeed 
of these great advantages if he does not gam the esteem and 
confidence of a people who from what ever cause have often 
but little confidence m each other — A comparative few 
one in thousand may eye with dissatisfaction his acquisitions 
rn land or any other acquisitions but this be it remembered is 
not prejudice but something of a very different character In 
this spirit the Hindoo mechanic or manufacturer or trades 
man might ne\t allege that he too was interrupted in his vaca 
tions Strange indeed are the conclusions at which we must 
arrive when the prejudices of one class of people are considered 
is transcendant over the natural rights of another class — Do 
we not observe the Mahomedan and Hindoo landholder not 
\ ithstanding all the repugnancies of their creed their opinions 
and habits intermix in perfect harmony in all the concerns of 
business ? and amidst all the anomalies of the Hindoos the 
proscription of the lowest class or of any class from the posses 
ston and cultivation of land is certainly not now to be found 

Allowing to our Hindoo brethem every praise for those 
good qualities they certainly possess it will scarcely be contended 
that their real prejudices and not those that are imagined for 
them can contribute to qualify them the better to act a faithful 
part in the dissemination and practice of the pure and impar 
tial principles of a British government — We know that these 
prejudices too often dim and distort all sense of equity to each 
other and they confine all 1 man s social feelings to the welfare 
of his own caste or connexions or little Community — Speak 
to this man of his duties to the state or to society and he 
wonders at the credulity which would believe in their existence 
That power is pelf in the universal maxim and yet with what 
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shew of reason or of justice shall it be belies cd that persons of 
colour of adequate education capable of appreciating English 
intentions docile to admonition and inspired with English 
principles shall be less fit and worthy instruments tnan the 
Hindoo or Afahomedan to assist in the high desings of British 
to her Indian population 

December eq 18*0 

FRIEND OF INDIA 

The Worship of Sim k Narayan 

It is a common practice among the natives when the) are 
anxious to obtain any boon or to avoid difficult} and danger to 
perform the worship of SutvaNara) an or the true Narayan one 
ol the names given to Vishnoo It is customary to vow worship 
t< him under this name on the commencement of an) under 
taking which is generally paid on its successful termination 
Tor this there is no authority in the shastras nor is the dtvimt) 
who is thus supposed to avert misfortune and to confer favor 
speaalJi mentioned His attributes and bis credit have gro^n 
up spontaneousl) from the credulity of the people and the belief 
in bis power is perhaps more widely extended and more deep!) 
infixed into the mind than that of the other gods who have so 
long claimed adoration The learned affect to despise him — 
but with this small exception he appears to be the current 
oeity of Bengal If a farmer loses his cow he vows a few gundas 
o' cowries to Sutya Narayan if a nch man institutes a cause in 
court a vow is made to this deity and if he be victorious he 
performs the vow before the whole village The mode of 
worship practised on these occasions is exceedingly simple A 
cuantitv of food is collected and offered upto Sutva Narayn 
a little book is read containing instances of his having fulfilled 
tne wishes of Ins worshippers and of his having revenged him 
«elf on them for some trifling neglect in the ceremonials of 
i orship or for having forgotten him in time of prosperity Jt 
the close of each chapter the assembly clap hinds and cry out 
Hurec l>ol and on the condtis on of this recitation each one 
partakes of the food which has thus been convcTcated and with 
firm reliance on the merits of this deitv prefers in his own 
mind v hatever wish mav be uppermost and returns home 
On this occasion it i* the practice never to collect any quantity 
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ol food, or to offer any sum of money complete, but always with 
the fraction of a quarter, as a seer and a quarter of rice, 01 three, 
four or five seers and a quarter a rape and a quarter, or any 
larger sum with the addition of a quarter 

The hooka thus read are written in measured numbers m 
the Bengalee language The composition is the work of some 
ullage bard, and the matter is drawn from his own fertile 
imagination The instances he adduces of the poster of the god 
are not founded on fact, but are invented by himself He is 
therefore at liberty to exhibit the deity under any form he pleases, 
and subject to all those ignoble passions with which his own 
mind is filled The deity he thus exhibits is a prototype of 
himself with the addition of boundless power, and from this 
impute source are his fellow-countrymen, as far as they read, 
and believe (and they do believe ruth inconceivable tenacity) 
to form an idea of the majesty, power, goodness, and condes 
cension of God To the poor and ignorant, tho'e deities 
however low they may be m the Calendar to Bruhraa, from 
whom they expect immediate relief, to whom they resort on all 
occasions whose anger they dread, whose power they attempt 
to propitiate, are all in all These are their only real gods 
on these they trust, and they have no particular thought about 
the other deities whom the learned have created Each pro 
vince has a distinct work of this nature, m which the principles 
nre the same though the story vanes The number of works 
composed under this title we have not been able to ascertain, 
but since, after a limited search we have found more than 
eight, there is every reason to believe that they are exceedingly 
numerous We here present the reader with the outline of 
one of these works 

A poor mendicant brahmun lived at Kasheepoora, who 
was in the habit of meditating on SutyaNarayan On his way, 
he one day meets this divinity, though himself unable to 
Tecognuc him as the ford of the three worlds Being accosted 
by the form which the god had assumed he repbed that he was 
a poor brahmun who lived by begging — had meditated at 
SutyaNarayan for years who says he though the supporter 
of the distressed makes not himself visible to me nor relieves 
inv distress This awakens the compassion of the god, who 
assumes his divine form of four hands and says, 'I am Sutya 
Naravan, knowing thee to be faithful 1 have revealed myself 
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I Will banish thj povert) and crown thcc with magnificence it 
thou wilt worship me with a true heart. The brahmun over 
foved makes his obeisance to the ground and exclaims Mv 
night of alTliction is turned into suspicious daj But how shall 
I who am poor and destitute worhsip thee 5 The god smiling 
said Think not that much wealth is required to propitiate 
me one seer and a quarter of atta a seer and a quarter of 
milk and as much «our milk, hone) ghee and sugar as thou 
esnst obtain — -with these articles worship me after collecting 
lh> friends and relatives meditate on me in faith and offer up 
the articles mentioned Having circumambulated the collection 
ol offerings meditate on me again with undisturbed mind and 
thou wilt obtain all th> desires Let the assembly repeatedly 
bow ihctr heads and partake of the sacrificial articles, con 
templatmg me in the various wa>s their necessities demand 
Those who worship me with smcerit) shall obtain the accom 
f hshment of all their wishes Sa)ing this he becomes invisible. 
The brahmun overjo)ed with the interview hastened to the 
town to beg and to his great astonishment obtained extra 
O'dinar) donations on the road and returned to his house 
laden with the articles for sacrifice He informs bis wife of 
the jo)fu! tum in his affairs who collects her friends and rela 
tions together In the evening the brahmun performs the 
sacrifice according to the directions of lsara>an and soon after 
nses to wealth and honor 

The report of this poojah and ns consequences were 
rapidl) circulated Hearing of the st-r) some woodmen 
assembled and having cut wood went m sell u that the) might 
perform the sacrifice One of them over come with thirst on 
the road la)s down his burden and proceeding to the house 
of the fortunate brahmun enquires his occupation the object 
of his worship and the means through which he had acquired 
v eallh The brahmun informs him that he is indebted to 
Sut)a‘Nara)an for his elevation and that his m nd is constantly 
f xcd on his benefactor — The woodman makes his obeisance, 
and repairing to his companions informs ihem of his interview 
and that through the favor of Sutya Narayan the mendicant 
brahmun was become lord of Kashee poora The) unanimously 
agree to sell their wood and with the produce perform 3 
sacrifice to the bestow er of v ealth — Having sold their v ood 
they collect the offerings, and on their arrival at home 
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inform their wves of the e\ ents of the day, and assemble their 
friends who on hearing the story, fall down in adora 
tion to the wealth giving divinity The ceremony proceeds, 
and each one inwardly resolving the object of his wishes, 
with a reliance on SutyaNarayan partakes of the food The 
third chapter doses with saying, that the woodmen became 
rich erected splendid houses and rode about on horses and 
elephants — and that the whole was the reward of their 
devotion 

Another story illustrative of the efficacy of worshipping 
SutyaNarayan and the misery of offending him, is as follows 
— Oordo mook, the son of a king performs a sacrifice to 
Narayan on the banks of a river While engaged in the cere 
mony a merchant lands from his boats laden with goods 
and enquiring the object of the assembly, is informed that it 
js to worship SutyaNarayan, whose attributes are beyond 
utterance, who gives child even to the barren wealth to the 
indigent and sight to the blind when worshipped with a view 
to the attainment of these objects The merchant joining the 
sacrifice exclaims Hear what I desire There is no son or 
daughter in my house I fear I die childless — who then will 
perform my funeral rites? I therefore beseech of Sutya 
Narayan a son or daughter If I obtain either I will acknowledge 
his divinity I will then worship him with splendor, and erect 
a magnificient monument to his honor The merchant departs 
home and continues for a long time anxiously waiting the 
desired boon At length his wife presents him with a daughter, 
her hand resembling the moon her waist equal in beauty to 
that of the lion and of such an exquisite form as to attract 
the admiration of the three worlds Infancy passes and she 
arrives at the age for marriage In the beautiful village of 
Canchonpoor a most desirable bridegroom is found — but the 
marriage ceremony is performed without any offering to Sutya 
Narayan who is instantly offended The father admits his 
son m law into partnership departs with a nch freight and 
opens a warehouse m the capital of the kingdom Sutya 
Narayan in the display of his vengeance sends robbers to the 
place who steal the plate of the chief man The cutwal peram 
bulates the streets in search of the thieves, and not finding 
them sits down in despair trembling for the safety of his 
hand In this juncture SutyaNarayan speaks from the air, and 
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informs them that the two merchants had stolen the plate 
The merchant and his son in laid are bound and earned before 
the king, who senes all their merchandize and sentences 
them to twelve years confinement. Thus to instruct mankind 
does Naravan amuse himself with mortal concerns 

The mother and the daughter at home look out anxiously 
for them and are obliged gradually to sell all their Jewels, 
household furniture &.c They make inquiries of every 
traveller, but gain no intelligence They thus pass twelve 
years of their existence, after which they are constrained lo 
enter into the service of a brahmun whom the daughter one 
day sees performing the worship of Sutya Narayan She 
|oins in the ceremony, eats the sacrificial articles with profound 
obeisance, and puts up a prayer for the return of her husband 
and father, promising to devote her life to the service of 
Narayan if he be propitious. The mother chides her on be; 
letum for the delay, when the daughter relates the occasion 
of it and says, that m this last age of the world, Naravan 
becomes incarnate and fulfils the desires of his followers The 
mother on this determines to perform a poojah and after 
begging round the town sits down to it in the evening IVhile 
thev are thus engaged Sutya Narayan in the form of a brahmun 
appears in a dream to the Raja who held the husband and 
father in confinement and says ‘Awake O king I am, 
Narayan If thou desirest the salvation of thy soul and thv 
kingdom release the two men whom thou hast confined for 
twelve years Aw aiding in the morning the ling sends for 

them enquires their names and occupation orders them to 
be instantlv released and invites them to an entertainment 
In return for his injustice he asks their forgiveness for his 
inadvertence and dismisses them in peace 

With soundj of joy the merchants leave the otv on their 
return home Sutya Naravan appears to them in the form of 
a Sunyasee and enquires with what their vessel is laden Thev 
reply with leaves The deity offended at this dissimula 
tton replies so let it be then On this all the gold is 
instantly turned to leaves the boats become light and the 
merchant is thunderstruck The son in law advises him to 
seek out the sumasce On finding him thev fall to the ground 
and enquire of him "What god art thou what incarnation’ 
wherefore hist thou blasted our hopes f fie asli in repf* 
whv ihev thus accost him and denies having done any thing 
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1 he merdnm sip thou fnsi turned my gold to leaves 
-Suiya Narayani smiling replies Didst iliou not at the first 
sacrifice prefer to me i request for a family and promise me 
„ golden standard? lias thou fulfilled thy promise/- Hus 
iccalts the circumstance to his recollection he puts his cloth 
.round his neck and intreats forgiveness promising to sacn 
hce to the amount of a lac of rupees Pleased with his 
submission the god repairs to the boats and with his tnctult 
cant jug sprinkling the lading transmutes the cargo of leases 
ro gold The merchant departs homeward beseeching Sutya 
Aarayan to assist hun in his journey through life 

On the news of their arrival at the ghaut the daughter 
overjoyed throws down the sacrificial food in her haste to 
meet hci husband. Sutya Narayana is again enraged and 
sinks the boat which contains her husband The father is 
overwhelmed with distress and taking his daughter in his arms 
bevatls their affliction The daughter appears inconsolable 
and determines to forsake life on the funeral pile The 
parents attempt to comfort her and assure her that Narayana 
will again be propii ous Narayana upon this speaks from the 
•ut \our son m law has perished through the fault of your 
daughter she threw away my offerings and I have slam her 
husband The father falls on the ground and intreats 
forgiveness Narayan replies Let your daughter return home 
and cat up the food she has left Till this be done her husband 
comes not to Ife The daughter obeys his command the 
Loat rises from the water and the youth is restored to his 
family The father expends a lac of rupees in a splendid 
sacrifice to the disposer of affliction and prosperity and erects 
n golden pennon The book concludes with the praises of 
Narayana and with a recommendation to all to avoid dis 
pleasing him and to repose the highest confidence in his favor 
From this specimen it is easy to observe that these 
legendary tales absurd and monstrous as they are differ wholly 
fiom tales fabricated in Europe in that they have an imme 
diate object in view that of exalting some kind of gainful 
worship and of infusing terror into the minds of those who 
from any motive whatever may be unwilling to fall m there 
v ith And when we consider that the gTOss ignorance of the 
people renders nothing m these tales monstrous or incredible 
in their view it is easy to conceive what a bold these must 
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have on the weak and superstitious mind and what a source 
of gam these become on the one hand, and of terror and 
miser) on the other Meanwhile it is not difficult to trace m 
the whole of tins strong impression made on the public mind, 
b) these reports of the imagined power and beneficence of a 
deity, not known as an avatar, and hence even m their view 
almost an oblique object of worship those feelings, which under 
the influence of Divine Revelation might be changed into the 
reverential fear of the true God which would purify the mind 
from ever) vice From a people m such circumstances who 
* "would withhold the Sacred Scriptures able to make them wise 
unto salvation? or who would despair of their affecting their 
minds/ This indeed is not expected without the intervention 
of 'Almighty power by an) who arc duly acquainted with the 
blindness and innate depravity of the human mind But 
while the power of God is acknowledged to be all prevalent in 
every nation, is there any thing in the circumstances of the 
Hindoos which peculiarly excludes hope? Is that disposition 
that mind which receives so strong an impression from these 
absurd reports of the kindness and the anger of an imaginary 
god more unfriendly to the reception of the gospel than that 
Sadduccan collousness of mind so often seen m Europe, which 
causes men jo deride the thought of there being any one that 
rules the affairs of men? — any object of future fear?— either 
angel or spirit — or heaven — or hell? \et among these does 
conscience occasionally exert her power? Divine grace can 
shew her trophies even among these and is our Redeemer a 
God mgh at hand and not afar off? Is he able to triumph 
over the heart of the most hardened infidel and not over that 
of a superstitious Hindoo alive to every impression of a 
power superior to himself 3 All this vacillating arises from 
nothing less than a disbelief of the power of God or of the 
Divine promises If the heathen be given to the Son of God 
for his inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession has India no share in this declaration? If the 
Jfchsd? -savA* j&aA 1 Ay Mv? w.vSfr ASy AiwswAftdgy -sf God .shall 
India and Eastern Asia be excluded which contain the greater 
half of the family of man 3 Let reason herself judge 





